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Immerse as the direct and immediate conse¬ 
quences of the battle of Waterloo certainly 
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wcare, liwng tbe total the catnpaigo, 

#Bd tbi flitire destniction^br Napoleon's fine 
■Mqfi dm more remote contingencies to which 
it (|ave rise were so much more important, 
that it may be doubted whether there was 
ever in the civilized world a great battle fol¬ 
lowed by so many and such extraordinary re¬ 
sults. 

That part of the French army which escaped 
from the battle of Waterloo, fled in tbe most 
terrible disorder towards the frontiers of 
France. Napoleon himself continued bis flight 
from Charleroi, in the neighbourhood of which 
w*as his first place of halting, and hurried on to 
Philippeville. From this point, he designed. 
It was said, to have marched to place himself 
at the head of Grouchy's army. But no troops 
of any kind having been rallied, and Charleroi 
having been almost instantly occupied by tbe 
Prussian pursuers, a report became current 
that the division was destroyed, and Grouchy 
liimself made prisoner. Napoleon, therefore, 
pursued his own retreat, leaving orders, which 
were not attended to, that the relics of the 
army should be rallied at Avesnes. Soult 
could only succeed in gathering together a few 
thousands, as far within the French territory 
as Laon. Meanwhile Buonaparte, travelling 
post, had reached Paris, and brought thither 
the news of his 4>wn defeat. 

On the 19th of June the public ear of the 
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capital had been jKunned by the report oi a 
hjtuadred pieces of cannon, which announced 
the victory at Ligny, and the public prints had 
contained the most gasconading accounts of 
that action; of the forcing the passage of the 
Sambre, the action at Charleroi, and the battle 
of Quatre-Bras. The Imperialists were in the 
highest state of exultation, the Republicans 
doubtful, and the Royalists dejected. On the 
morning of the a i st, the third day after the 
fatal action, it was at Brst whispered, and then 
openly said, that Napoleon had returned alone 
from the army on the preceding night, and 
was now in the palace of £ly^ ^urbon. 
The fatal truth was not long in transpiring— 
he bad lost a dreadful and decisive pitclied 
battle, and the French army, which bad left 
the capital so confident, so full of hope, pride, 
and determination, was totally destroyed. 

Many reasons have been given Sot Napo¬ 
leon's not remaining with his army on this oc¬ 
casion, and endeavouring at least to bring it 
into a state of reorganisation; but the secret 
seems to be explained by his apprehensioD of 
the fiiction of Republicans and Constitution¬ 
alists in Paris. He must have remembered 
that Fouchd, and others of that party, had ad¬ 
vised him to end the distresses of France by 
his abdication of dse crown, even before he 
placed himself at the heed of his army. He 
was aware, that what they had yentnred to 
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suggest ID his moment of strength, they would 
not hesitate to demand and eitort from him m 
the hour of his weakness, and that the Cham* 
her of Representatives would endeavour to 
obtain peace for themselves by sacrificing him. 
«He is known,V says an author already quot¬ 
ed, friendly to his fame, «to have said, after 
the disasters of the Russian campaign, that he 
would confound the Parisians by his presence, 
and fall among them like a thunderbolt. But 
there are things which succeed only because 
they have never been done before, and for 
that reason ought never to be attempted again. 
His fifth flight from his army occasioned the 
entire abandonment of himself and his cause 
by all who might have forgiven him his mis¬ 
fortune, but required that he should be the 
first to arise from the blow.s* 

It was a curious indication of public spirit in 
Paris, that, upon the news of this appalling mis¬ 
fortune, the national funds rose, immediately 
after the first shock of the tidings was past; so 
soon, that is, as men had time to consider the 
probable consequence of the success of the al-* 
lies. It seemed as if public credit revived 
upon any intelligence, however disastrous 
otherwise, which promised to abridge the 
reign of Buonaparte. 

The anticipations of Napoleon did not de^ 

‘ Letter! from Peeit, wiittee during ibe l^t Bogn of 
‘‘ Hepoluon. 
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ceive him. It was plain, that, whatever defer* 
o^nce the Jacobins had for him in his hour of 
strength, they had no compassion for his pe> 
riod of weakness. They felt the opportunity 
favourable to get rid of him, and did not dis¬ 
guise their purpose to do so. 

The two Chambers hastily assembled.. La 
Fayette addressed that of the Kepresentatives 
Hn the character of an old friend of liberty, 
spoke of the sinister reports that were spread 
abroad, and invited the members to rally un¬ 
der the three-coloured banner of liberty, equa¬ 
lity, and public order, by adopting five resolur 
tions. The first declared that ^he indepen¬ 
dence of the nation was menaced. The second 
declared the sittings of the Chambers perma¬ 
nent, and denounced the pains of treason 
against whosoever should attempt to dissolve 
them. The third announced that the troops 
had deserved well of their country. The 
forth called out the National Guard. The fifth 
invited the ministers to repair to the As¬ 
sembly. 

These propositions intimated the apprehen¬ 
sions of the Chamber of Representatives, that 
they might be a second time dissolved by an 
armed force, and, at the same time, announced 
their purpose to place themselves at the head 
. of a^irs, without further respect to the Em¬ 
peror. They were adopted, all but the fourth 
concerning the National Guard, which was 
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cooaklered'as premature. Regoault deStJean 
d'Angdy attempted to read a bulletin, giving- 
au impeifectaDd inconsistent account of what 
had passed on the frontiers; but the Represen¬ 
tatives became clamorous, and demanded the 
attendance of the ministers. At length, after 
a delay of three or four hours, Carnot, Gau- 
laincourt, Davoust, and Fouchd, entered the 
hall with Lucien Buonaparte. 

The Chamber formed itself into a secret 
committee, before which the ministers laid 
the full extent of the disaster, and announced 
that the Emperor had named Caulaincourt, 
Foucbe, and^Camot, as commissioners to treat 
of peace with the allies. The ministers were 
bluntly reminded by the Republican members, 
and particularly by Heury Lacoste, that they 
had no basis for any negotiations which could 
be proposed in the Emperor's name, since the 
allied powers had declared war against Napo¬ 
leon, who was now in plain terms pronounc¬ 
ed, by more than one member, the sole obstacle 
betwixt the nation and peace. Universal ap¬ 
plause followed from all parts of the ball, and 
left Lucien no longer in doubt that the Repre¬ 
sentatives intended to separate their cause 
from that of bis brother. He omitted no art 
of conciliation or entreaty, and,-~more elo¬ 
quent probably in prose than in poetry,«-ap^ 
pealed to their love of glory, their generosity, 
their fidelity, and the oaths which they bad so 
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lately eworo. > We have been faithful,» replied 
^ Fayette; « yte have followed your brother 
to the sands of Egypt—to the snows of Russia. 
The bones of Frenchmen, scattered in every 
region, attest our fidelity.» All seemed to unite 
in one sentiment, that the abdication of Buo> 
naparte was a measure absolutely necessary. 
Davoust, the minister at war, arose, and dis¬ 
claimed, with protestations, any intention of 
actipg against the freedom or independence 
of the Chamber, This was, in fact, to espouse 
their cause. A committee of five members 
was appointed to concert measures with mi> 
nisters. Even the latter official persons, 
though named by the Emperor, were not sup¬ 
posed to be warmly attached to him. Carnot 
and Fouche were the natural leaders of the 
popular party, and Caulaincourt was supposed 
to be on indifferent terms with Napoleon, 
whose ministers, therefore, seemed to adopt 
the interest of the Chamber in preference to 
his. Lucien saw that his brother's authority 
was ended, unless it could be maintained by 
violence. The Chamber of Peers might have 
been more friendly to the Imperial cause, but 
their constitution gave them as little con* 
fidence in themselves as w'eight with the pub* 
He. They adopted the three first resolutions 
of the lower Chamber, and named a com* 
. mittee of public safety. 

The line of conduct which the Representa- 
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tiTes meant to pursue was now obvious; they 
had spoken out, and-named the sacrifice whi(^' 
they exacted from Buonaparte, being nothing 
less than abdication. It remained to be knowh 
whether the Emperor would adopt measures of 
resistance, or submit to this encroachment. 
If there could be a point of right, where both 
were so far wrong, it certainly lay with Napo* 
leon. These very representatives were, by 
voluntary consent, as far as oaths and engage¬ 
ments can bind men, his subjects, convoked 
in his name, and having no political existence 
excepting as a part of his new constitutional 
government. However great his faults to the 
people of i^'rance, he had committed none 
towards these accomplices of his usurpation, 
nor were they legislators otherwise than as he 
was their Emperor. Their right to discard 
and trample upon him in his adversity con¬ 
sisted only in their having the power to do so; 
and the readiness which they showed to exer¬ 
cise that power spoke as little for their faith 
as for their generosity. At the same time, our 
commiseration for fallen greatness is lost in 
our sense of that justice, which makes the as¬ 
sociates and tools of a usurper the readiest 
implements of his ruin. 

When Buonaparte returned to Paris, his 
first interview was with Carnot, of whom he 
demanded, in his usual tone of authority, an 
instant supply of treasure, and a levy of 
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3 oo,ooo men. The minister replied, that he 
S;puld have neither the one nor the other, 
riapoleon then summoned Maret, Duke of 
Bassano, and other confidential persons of his 
court. But when his civil counsellors talked 
of defence, the word wrung from him the 
bitter ejaculation, «Ab, my Old Guard, could 
they but defend themselves like you!a A sad 
confession that the military truncheon, his best 
emblem of command, was broken in his gripe. 
Lucien urged his brother to maintain his au> 
tUority, and dissolve the Chambers by force; 
but I^apoleon, aware that the National Guard 
might take the part of the liepresentatives, 
declined an actiou so full of hazard. Davoust 
was, however, sounded coucerning his wil¬ 
lingness to act against the Chambers, but he 
positively refused to do so. Some idea was 
held out by Fouchd to Napoleon, of his being 
admitted to the powers of a dictator; but this 
could be only thrown out as a proposal for tlie 
purpose of amusing him. In the mean time 
arrived the news of the result of the meeting 
of the Representatives in secret committee. 

The gauntlet was now thrown down, and it 
was necessary that Napoleon should resist or 
yield, declare himself absolute, aud dissolve 
the Chambers by violence, or abdicate the au¬ 
thority he had so lately resumed. Lucien, 
finding him still undetermined, hesitated not 
to «ay, that the smoke of the battle of Mont 
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Saint Jean had turned his brain. In fact, his 

4 

conduct at this crisU was not that of a gr^ 
man. He dared neither venture on the des* 
perate measures which might, for a short time, 
have preserved his power, nor could he bring 
himself to the dignified measure of an appa¬ 
rently voluntary resignation. lie clung to what 
could no longer avail him, like the distracted 
criminal, who, wanting resolution to meet his 
fate by a voluntary effort, must be pushed 
from the scaffold by the hand of the execu¬ 
tioner. 

Buonaparte held, upon the night of the 2 1 st, 
a sort of general council, comprehending the 
ministers of every description, the president 
and four members of the Chamber of Peers; 
the president, and four vice-presidents, of the 
Representatives, with other official persons 
and counsellors of state. The Emperor laid 
before this assembly the state of the nation, 
and required their advice. Regiiault (who was 
the 'Imperial orator in ordinary) seconded the 
statement with a proposal, that measures be 
taken to recruit with heroes the heroic army, 
and bring succours to what, by a happily se¬ 
lected phrase, he termed the «astonished 
eagle. V He opined, therefore, that the Cham¬ 
bers should make an appeal to French valour, 
while the Emperor was treating of peace « in 
the most steady and dignified manner.* La 
Fayette stated, that resistance would butaggra- 
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I Tate tUe calamities of France. The allies stood 
'}/ledgcd to demand a particular sacrifice when 
they first engaged in the war; they were not 
likely to recede from it after this decisive vit*- 
tory. One measure alone he saw betwixt the 
country and a bloody and ruinous conflict, and 
he referred to the great and generous spirit of 
tlio Emperor to discover its nature. Maret, 
Duke of Ikissano, long Buonaparte's most con> 
fidential friend, and fatally so, because (more 
a courtier than a statesman) he attended rather 
to soothe his humour than to guide his coun¬ 
cils, took fire at this suggestion. He called for 
severe ineusiires against the Royaligts and dis* 
affected; a revolutionary police, and revolu- 
tionary punishments. « Had such,» be said, 
« been earlier resorted to, a person (meaning 
probably Fouche) who now hears me, would 
not be now smiling at the misfortunes of his 
country, and Wellingtou would not be march¬ 
ing'upon Paris.* Tins speech was received 
with a burst of disappiobation, >»hicb even the 
presence of the Emperor, in whose cause Ma¬ 
ret was thus vehement, proved unable to re¬ 
strain; hisses and clamour drowned the voice 
of the speaker. Carnot, who had juster views 
of the military strength, or rather weakness, 
of France at the moment, was desirous, demo¬ 
crat as he was, to retain the advantage of Na- 
poleon's talents. He is said to have wept when 
the abdication was insisted upon. Lanjuinais 
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and Benjamin Constant supported the senti 
ments of La Fayette. Bpt the Emperor ap* 
peared gloomy, dissatisfied, and uncertain, and 
the council broke up without coming to any 
determination. 

For another anxious night the determination 
of Buonaparte was suspended. Had the na¬ 
tion, or even the ministers, been unanimous 
in a resolution to defend themselves, unques¬ 
tionably France might have been exposed to 
the final chance of war, with some prospect 
of a struggle on Napoleon's part; though, when 
it is considered within how short a time the 
allies introduced, within the limits of France, 
an armed force amounting to 800,000 effective 
men, it does not appear how his resistance 
could have eventually proved successful. It 
would he injustice to deny Napoleon a natural 
feeling of the evils which must have been en¬ 
dured by the nation in such a protracted con¬ 
test, and we readily suppose him unwilling to 
have effected a brief continuation of his reign, 
by becoming the cause of total destruction to 
the fine country which he had $0 long ruled. 
Like most men in difficulties, he received 
mneh more advice than offers of assistance. 
The best counsel was, perhaps, that of an 
American gentleman, who advised him instant¬ 
ly to retreat to tlie North American States, 
where he could not indeed enjoy the royal 
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'privileges and ceremonial, to which he was 
' more attached than philosophy warrants, but 
where that general respect would have been 
paid to him, which his splendid talents, and 
wonderful career of adventure, were so well 
calculated to enforce, but now, as at Mos¬ 
cow, be lingered too long io forming a decided 
opinion; for, though the importunity of friends 
and opponents wrung from him the resigna¬ 
tion which was demanded at all hands, yet it 
was clogged by conditions which could only 
he made in the hope of retaining a predomi¬ 
nant interest in the government by which bis 
own was to be succeeded. 

On the morning of the aad June, only four 
days after the defeat at Waterloo, the Cham¬ 
ber of Representatives assembled at nine in 
the morning, and expressed the utmost impa¬ 
tience to receive the act of abdication. A mo¬ 
tion was made by Duchesne, that it should be 
peremptorily demanded from the Emperor, 
when this degree of violence was rendered 
unnecessary by his compliance. It was pre* 
sented by Fouchd, whose intrigues were thus 
far crowned with success, and was couchad in 
the following terms:— 

« Frenchmen! — In commencing war for 
ipaintaining the national independence, I re¬ 
lied on the union of all efforts, of all wills, and 
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theconcnrrence of ail the national authorities. > 
I had reason to hope for success, and I braved 
all the declarations of the powers against me. 

a Circumstances appear to me changed. I 
offer myself as a sacrifice to the hatred of the 
enemies of France. May they prove sincere 
in tlieir declarations, and have really directed 
them only against my power! My political life 
is terminated, and I proclaim my son, under * 
the title of Napoleon II., Emperor of the 
French. 

«The present ministers will provisionally 
form the council of the government. The in* 
terest which I take in my son induces me to 
invite the Chambers to form, without delay, 
the regency by a law. 

ff Unite all for the public safety, in order to 
remain an independent nation. 

(Signed) « Napoleon. » 

The Republican party having thus obtained 
a victory, proposed instabtly several new mo¬ 
dels for settling the form of a constitution, in 
the room of that, which, exactly three weeks 
bef(^e, they had sworn to in the Champ-de- 
Mai. This was judged something premature; 
and they resolved for the present to content 
themselves with nominating a Provisional Go¬ 
vernment, vesting the executive powers of the 
state in five persons^two to be chosen from . 
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Buonaparte's House of Peers, and three from 
that of the Bepresentattves. 

In the mean while, to preserve the decency 
due to the late Emperor, the Chamber named 
a conimittce td wait on him with an address 
of thanks, in which they carefully avoided all 
mention and recognition of his son. Napoleon, 
for the last lime, received the committee de¬ 
legated to present the address, in the imperial 
liabit, and surrounded by his state officers and 
guards. He seemed pale and pensive, but 
firm and collected, and heard with a steady in- 
difference the praises which they bestowed on 
his patriotic sacrifice. His ans>^r recom¬ 
mended unanimity, and the speedy preparation 
of means of defence; but at the conclusion he 
reminded them, tliat his abdication was con¬ 
ditional, and comprehended the interests of 
his son. 

Lanjuinais, President of the Chamber, re¬ 
plied, with profound respect, that the Chamber 
had given him no directions respecting the 
subject which Napoleon pressed upon. «1 
told you,*) said he, turning to his brother 
liucien, «they would not, could not doit.— 
Tell the Assembly,* he said, again addressing 
the President, a that 1 recommend my son to 
their protection. It is in his favour I have 
abdicated. >• 

Thus the succession of Napoleon II. came 
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to be no w the point of debate between the ab¬ 
dicated Emperor and the Legislative Bodies. 
It is certain, the appointment could not have 
been rendered acceptable to the allies; and the 
influence which Buonaparte and his friends 
were likely to have in a regency were strong 
arguments for all in France who had opposed 
him in the struggle, uniting to set aside his 
family and dynasty. 

Upon the same aad June, a strange scene 
took place in the Cliamberof Peers. The go¬ 
vernment had received intelligence thatMare- 
schal Grouchy, whom we left on the banks of 
the Dyle, near Wavres, and who continued his 
action with Thielmann, to whom be was op¬ 
posed till deep in the night, had, on hearing 
the loss of the battle at Waterloo, effected a 
most able retreat through Namur, defended 
himself against several attacks, and finally 
made his way to Laon. This good news en¬ 
couraged Carnot to render a brilliant account 
to the Chamber, of Grouchy being at the head 
of an untouched army of upwards of 60,000 
men (Grouchy’s whole force at Wavres having 
been only 3 :t,oii^); of Soult collecting ao,ooo 
of the Old Guard atMezieres; of 10,000 new 
levies dispatched from the interior to join the 
rallied forces, with aoo pieces of cannon. Ney, 
half frantic at bearing these exaggerated state¬ 
ments, and his mind galled with the sense of 
J^poleon’s injustice towards him, as expressed ' 
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in the bulletins, started up, and spoke like a 
possessed person under tbe power of the ex> 
orcist. There was a reckless desperation in 
the manner of his contradicting the minister. 
It seemed as if lie wished the state of the world 
undone in his own undoing, r The report ,b 
he said, « was false—false in every respect. 
Dare they tell eye-witnesses of the disastrous 
day of the 18th, that we have yet sixty thou¬ 
sand soldiers embodied? Grouchy cannot have 
underhiin twenty, or five and twenty thousand 
soldiers, at the utmost. Had he possessed a 
gi eater*fdrce, he might have covered the re¬ 
treat, and the Emperor would have been still in 
command of an army on the frontiers. Not a 
man of the Guard,* he said, « will ever rally 
more. 1 myself commanded them—t myself 
witnessed their total extermination, ere 1 left 
tlic field of battle—They are annihilated— 
Tbe enemy are at Nivelles with 80,000 men; 
they may, if they please, be at Paris in six days 
—^There is no safety for France, but in instant 
propositions of peace.» On being contradicted 
by General Flaliault, Ney resumed his sinister 
statement with even more vehemence; and at 
length striking at once into the topic which all 
felt, hut none had ventured yet to name, he 
said in a low, hut distinct voice,—■ Yes! 1 re> 
peat it—your only course is by negotiation— 
, you must recal the Bourbons; and for me, 1 
will retire to the United States, n 
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The most bitter reproaches were heaped on 
Ney for this last expression. Lavalette and 
Carnot especially appeared incensed af^ainst 
him. Ney replied, with sullen contempt, to 
those who blamed his conduct, « ] am not one 
of those to whom their interest is every thing; 
what should 1 gain by the restoration of Louis, 
except being shot for desertion? but I roust 
speak the truth, for the sake of the country.» 
This strange scene sunk deep into the minds 
of thinking men, who were in future induced 
to view the subsequent sounding resolutions, 
and bustling debates of the Chambers, as 
empty noise, unsupported by the state of the 
national resources. 

After this debate on the state of the means of 
defence, there followed one scarce less stormy, 
in the Chamber of Peers, upon the read> 
ing of the Act of Abdication. Lucien Buona¬ 
parte took up the question of the succession, 
and insisted upon the instant recognition of 
his nephew, according to the rules of the con> 
stitution. The Comte de Pontecoulant inter* 
rupted the orator, demanding by what right 
Lucien, an Italian prince, and an alien, pre¬ 
sumed to name a sovereign to the French 
empire, where he himself had not even the 
privilege of a denizen? To this objection,—a 
strange one, certainly, coming from lips which 
had sworn faith but twenty-two days before to 
a constitution, recognizing Lucien not only 
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as a denizeD) but as one of the blood-royaJ of 
France,—the prince answered that he was a 
Frenchman by his sentiments, and by virtue 
of the laws. Pontecoulant then objected to 
accept as sovereign a child residing in a dif¬ 
ferent kingdom; and Lab^doy^re, observing 
the hesitation of the assembly, started up, 
sand, demeaning himself with fury, exhibited 
the same blind and devoted attachment to 
^iapoleon which had prompted him to show 
the examfde of defection at Grenoble. 

«The Fmperor,* he said, r had abdicated 
solely in behalf of his son. His resignation 
was null, if his son was not instantly proclaim¬ 
ed. And who were they who opposed this 
generous resolution? Those whose voices 
had been always at the sovereign's devotion 
while in prosperity; who had fled from him 
in adversity, and who were already hastening 
to receive the yoke of foreigners. Yes,» con¬ 
tinued this impetuous young man, aiding his 
speech with the most violent gestures, and 
overpowering, by the loudness of his tone, 
the murmurs of die assembly, r if you refuse 
to acknowledge the Imperial prinee, 1 declare 
that Napoleon must again draw his sword— 
again shed blood. At the head of the brave 
Frenchmen who have bled is his cause, W'e 
will rally around him; and woe to the base 
^ generals who are perhaps even now meditat¬ 
ing new treasons! I demand tliat they be 
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impeached, and punished as deserters of the 
national standard-~that their names he ^ven 
to infamy, their houses razed, their families pro* 
scribed and exiled. We will endure no traitors 
amon(|; us. Napoleon, in resigning his power 
to save the nation, has done his duty to him> 
self, hut the nation is not worthy of him, since 
she has a second time compelled him to al>« 
dicate; she who vowed to abide by him in 
prosperity and reverses.» The ravings of this 
daring enthusiast, who was, in fact, giving 
language to the feelings of a great part of the 
French army, were at length drowned in a 
general cry of order. « You forget yourself,» 
exclaimed Masseua. « You believe yourself 
still in the corps de garde,* said I..amelh. La> 
bddoydre strove to go on, but was silenced by 
the general clamour, which at length put an 
end to this scandalous scene. 

The Peers, like the deputies of the Lower 
Chamber, having eluded the expies. recogni¬ 
tion of Napoleon 11 ., the two Chambers pro¬ 
ceeded to name the members of the Provi¬ 
sional Government. These were Carnot, Fou* 
the, Caulaincourt, Grenier, and Quinette. In 
their proclamation, they stated tliat Napoleon 
had resigned, and that his son had been pro- 
claimed Cwhich, by the way, was not true); 
calling on the nation for exertions, sacrifices, 
and unanimity, and promising, if not an ac- . 
tually new constitution, as had been usual on 
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such occasions, yet such a complete revision 
and repair of that which was now three weeks 
old, as should make it in every respect as 
good as new. 

This address had little effect either on the 
troops or the Federates, who, like Labedoyere, 
were of opinion that Napoleon's abdication 
(Oiild only by received on his own terms. 
These men asseniblcd in armed parties, and 
paraded under iluonaparte’s windows, at the 
pa 4 dce of £lys^e lio.irbon. Money and liquor 
were delivered to them, which increased their 
criesof^TveiVflpo/eon/ f^ivel'Emperew'! They 
insulted the National Guards, and seemed 
disposed to attack the residence of Fouche. 
On the other liand, the National Guards were 
3 o,ooo men in nilmber, disposed in general to 
support order, and many of them leaning to 
the side of Louis XVUI. A moment of in¬ 
ternal convulsion seemed inevitable; for it 
was said, that Napoleon If. was not instantly 
acknowled- h 1 , lluonaparte would come down 
and r .solve, the Chamber with an armed 
force. 

Un the meeting of the 24th June, the import¬ 
ant question of succession was decided, or 
rather evaded, as follows:—Manuel, generally 
understood to be the organ of Fouche in the 
House of Representatives made a long speech 
, to show that there was no occasion for a 
formal recognition of the succession of Napo- 
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leoD II.» since be was, by the terms of the 
constitution, already in possession of Uie 
throne. When the orator had given this deep 
reason that their sovereign should neither be 
acknowledged nor proclaimed, purely because 
he was their sovereign, all arose and shouted, 
f^ive Napoleon II.! But when there was a 
proposal to swear allegiance to the new Ein> 
peror, there was a general cry of « No oaths! 
No oaths !v as if there existed a consciousness 
in the Chamber of having been too lavish of 
these ill-redeemed pledges, and a general 
disgust at commencing a new course of per^ 
jury. 

The Chamber of Representatives thus sU 
lenced, if they did not satisfy, the Imperialist 
party, by a sort of incidental and ostensible 
acknowledgment of the young Napoleon's right 
to the crown; while at the same time, by de¬ 
claring the Provisional Government to be a ne¬ 
cessary guarantee for the liberties of the sub¬ 
ject, they prevented the interference either of 
Napoleon himself, or any of his friends, in the 
administration of the country. Tet, notwith¬ 
standing the simulated nature of their com¬ 
pliance with the especial condition of Napo¬ 
leon's resignation, the Chambers and Provi¬ 
sional Government were as strict in exacting 
from the abdicated sovereign the terms of his 
bargain, as if they had paid him the stipulated 
value in current, instead of counterfeit coin. 
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Thus they exacted from him a proclamation, 
addressed in his own name to the soldiers, in 
order to confirm the &ct of his abdication, 
which the troops were unwilling to believe on 
any authority inferior to his own. In this ad> 
dress, tliere are, however, expressions, which 
show his sense of the compulsion with which 
he was treated. After an exhortation to the 
soldiers to continue in their career of honour, 
and an assurance of the interest which he 
should always take in their exploits, follows 
this passage:—« Both you and I have been ca¬ 
lumniated Men, very unfit to appreciate our 
labours, have seen in the marks of attachment 
which you have given me, a zeal of which I 
was the sole object. Let your future successes 
tell them, that it was the country, above 
all things, which you served in obeying me; 
and that, if I bad any share in your affections, 

I owed it to my ardent love for France, our 
common mulher.o 

These expressions were highly disagreeable 
to the Chamber of Representatives, who at the 
same time regarded the presence of Napoleon 
in the capital as dangerous to their own power, 
and to the public tranquillity. The suburbs, 
with their fierce inmates, continued to be agi¬ 
tated, and soldiers, the straggling relics of the 
^Id of Waterloo, were daily gathering under 
the walls of Paris, furious at their recent de¬ 
feat, and calling on their Emperor to lead 
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tliem to vengeance. There seems to have been 
little to prevent Napoleon from still placing 
himself at the head of a small hut formidable 
army. To remove him from this temptation, 
the Provisional Government required him to 
retire to the palace of Mahnaison, near St Ger> 
main, so long the favourite abode of the dis* 
carded Josephine. Napoleon had not been 
within its walls a single day, before, suiTound- 
ed by Foueb^'s police, he found that he, who, 
not a month since, had disposed of the fate of 
myriads, was no longer the fi'ee master of his 
own actions. He was watched and controll* 
ed, though without the use of actual force, 
and now, for the first time, felt what it was to 
lose that free agency, of which his despotism 
Iiad for so many years deprived so large a por¬ 
tion of mankind. Yet he seemed to submit to 
bis fate wiih indifference, .or only expressed 
impatience when beset by bis personal credi¬ 
tors, who, understanding that he was not like¬ 
ly to remain long in France, attempted to ex¬ 
tort from him a settlement of their claims. 
This petty persecution was given way to by 
the government, as one of several expedients 
to abridge bis residence in France; and they 
had the means of using force, if dll should fail. 

Short as was the time he lingered at Mai- 
maison, incredible as it may be thought, Na¬ 
poleon was almost forgotten in Paris, r No 
one,* sa>s a well-informed author, living in 
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that city during the cri.sis, « except the inime> 
diatc fiiends of government, pretends to know 
whether be is sti]} at Malmaison, or seems to 
think it a question of importance to ask. On 

Saturday last, Count M-saw him there: he 

was tranquil, hut quite lost. His friends now 
pretend, that, since his return from Elba, he 
has never been quite the man he was.There 
was, however, a reason for his protracting his 
residence at Malmaison, more honoui'able than 
mere human reluctance to submit to inevit¬ 
able calamity. 

The English and Prussian forces were now 
appitrar'liing Paris by rapid marches; every 
town falling before them which could have 
been reckoned upon as a bar to their progress. 
When Paris was again to be girt round with 
hostile armies, honourable as well as political 
feelings might lead Napoleon to hope that the 
Representatives might be inclined to wave all 
personal animosity, and, liaving recourse to his 
extraordinary' talents and his influence over 
the minds of the army and federates, by which 
alone the capital could be defended, might 
permit him once more to assume the sword 
for protection of Paris. He offered to com¬ 
mand the army as general in chief, in behalf of 
his son. He oRcred to take share in the de- 

, fence, as an ordinary citizen. But the internal 

' ' Substance of Letter* written by an Englishman resi¬ 

dent at Paris, etc. toI. II. 
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discord Had gone too for. The popular party 
which then prevailed saw more danger in the 
success of Napoleon, than in the superiority 
of the allies. The latter they hoped to conci¬ 
liate by treaty. They doubted, with good rea¬ 
son, the power of resisting them by force; and 
if such resistance was or could be maintained 
by Napoleon, they feared his supremacy, in a 
military command, at least as much as the pre¬ 
dominance of the allies. His services were 
therefore declined by them. 

Like skilful anglers, the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment had been gradually drawing their nets 
around Napoleon, and it was now time, as 
they thought, to drag Him upon the sliallows. 
They proceeded to place him under a sort of 
arrest, by directing General Becker, an officer 
with whom Napoleon had been on indifferent 
terms, to \>’auh over, and if necessary to re¬ 
strain bis movements in such a manner, that it 
should be impossible for Him to make his es¬ 
cape, and to use measures to induce him to 
leave Malmaison for Rochefort, where the 
means were provided for bis departure out of 
France. Orders were at the same time given 
for two frigates to transport him to the United 
States of America; and the surveillance of Ge¬ 
neral Becker and the police was to continue 
until the late Emperor was on hoard the ves¬ 
sels. This order was qualified by directions 
that all.possible care should be taken to insure 
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the safety of Napoleon’s person. A correspond¬ 
ing order was transmitted by Davoust, who, 
giving way to one of those equivocal bursts of 
feeling, by which men compromise a conflict 
between their sentiments and tlieir duty or 
their interest, refused to sign it himself, but 
ordered his secretary to do so, which, as he 
observed, would be quite the same.' 

Napoleon siibinitted to his destiny with re* 
sigiialion and dignity, lie received General 
|{ecker with case, and even cheerfulness; and 
the latter, with feelings which did him honour, 
felt the task couiinitted to him the more 
painful, that he had experienced tfie personal 
enmity of the individual who was now intrust¬ 
ed to his custody. About forty persons, of 
different ranks and degrees, honourably de> 
dicated their services to the adversity of the 
Kmperor, whom they had served in prospe* 
rity. 

Yet, amid all these preparations for depar¬ 
ture, a longing hope remained that his exile 
might he dispensed with. He heard the dis¬ 
tant C'annonade as the war-horse hears the 
trumpet. Again he oH^ered his services to 
march against Blucher as a simple volunteer, 
undertaking that, when he had repulsed the 
intaders, be would then proceed on his journey 
-cif expatriation. He had such hopes of his 


* Journal^ eU\ vul. I. p. 3 ^ and 37* Note. 
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request being granted^ as to have his horses 
brought out and in readiness to join the army. 
But the Provisional Government anew declin¬ 
ed an offer, the acceptance of which would 
indeed have ruined all hopes of treating with 
the allies. Fuuch 4 , on hearing Napoleon's 
proposal, is said to have exclaimed, nis he 
laughing at us!» Indeed his joining the troops 
would have soon made him master of the 
destiny of the Provisional Government, what¬ 
ever might have been the final result. 

On the 29th of June, Napoleon departed 
from Malinaison; on the 3 d of July he arrived 
at Rochefort. General Becker accompanied 
him, nor does his journey seem to have been 
marked by any circumslance.s worthy of re¬ 
mark. Wherever he came, the troops receiv¬ 
ed him with acclamation; the citizens respected 
the misfortunes of one who had been well nigh 
master of the world, and were silent where 
they could not applaud. 

Thus, the reign of the Emperor Napoleon 
was completely ended. But, before adverting 
to his future fate, we must complete, in few 
words, the consequences of his abdication, and 
offer some remarks on the circumstances by 
which it was extorted and enforced. 

The Provi.sional Government had sent com¬ 
missioners to the Duke of Wellington, to re? 
quest passports for Napoleon to the' States of 
America. The duke had no iustructions from 
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his governuient to grant them. The Prussian 
and English generals alike declined all over* 
tui'cs made for the establishment, or acknow¬ 
ledgment, either of the presentProvisional ad¬ 
ministration, or any plan which they endea¬ 
voured to suggest, short of the restoration of 
the Bourbons to the seat of government. The 
Provisional Commissioners endeavoured, with 
as little success, to awaken the spirit of national 
defence. They had lost the road to the sol¬ 
diers' hearts. The thoughts of patriotism had 
in the army become indissolubly united with 
the person and the qualities of Napoleon. It 
was in vain that deputies, w ith scat;f», and pro- 
cluiuations of public right, and invocation of 
the ancient watch-words of the Revolution, 
endeavoured to awaken the spirit of 1794- 
The soldiers and federates answered sullenly, 
"Why should we tight any more? we have no 
longer an Emperor.» 

Meanwhile, the Royalist party assumed coin 
rage, and showed themselves in arms in several 
of the departments, directed the public opi¬ 
nion in many others, and gained great ac¬ 
cessions from the Constitutionalists. Indeed, 
if any of the latter still continued to dread the 
restoration of the Bourbons, it was partly from 
the fear of reaction and retaliation on the side 
of the successful Royalists, and partly because 
it was apprehended that the late events might 
have made on the mind of Louis an impression 
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u;>&vourable to coastitutiooal limitations, a 
disgust to those by whom they were recom> 
mended and supported, and u propensity to 
resume the arbiiraVy measures by which his 
ancestors had governed their kingdom. Those 
who nourished those apprehensions could not 
but allow, that they were founded in the fic¬ 
kleness and ingratitude of the people them¬ 
selves, who had shown themselves unworthy 
of, and easily induced to conspire against, 'ic 
mild and easy rule of a liiritcd monarchy 
But they involved, nevertheless, tremendous 
consequences, if the King should be disposed 
to act upon^rigorous and vindictive principles^ 
and it was such an apprehension on the part 
of some, joined to the fears of oi!iers for per¬ 
sonal consequences, the sullen shame of a third 
party, and the hatred of the army to the princes 
whom they had betrayed, which procured 
for the Provisional Go’ ^nn )nt a show of 
obedience. 

It was thus that ihe Chambers continued 
their resistance to receiving their legitimate 
monarch, though unable to excite any enthu¬ 
siasm save that ex))ressed in the momentary 
explosions discharged within their own place 
of meeting, which gratified no ears, and heated 
no brains, but their own. In the mean while, 
the armies of Soult a<id Grouchy were driven 
under the walls of Paris, where they were 
speedily followed by the English and the 
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Prussians. The natural gallantry of the French 
then dictated a resistance, which was honour- 
able to their arms, though totally unsuccessful. 
The allies, instead of renewing the doubtful 
attack on Montmartre, crossed the Seine, and 
atUii'l.ed Paris on the undefended side. There 
v>' nut, as in 1814t a hostile army to endanger 
he coiriiuunications on their rear. The 
cTieii. 1 vever, .showed great bravery, both 
y an attcin> i lo defend Versailles, and in a 
. mam of General Exceiman.s, by which 

h. iompted to 'cover that town. But at 
length, in c sequence of the result of a coun- 
;il of w held iu Paris, on the ni^ht betwixt 
the ad ?• ’ 3 d of July, an armistice was 
(‘'included, hv which the capital was surrender- 
c ' to the allie :, and the French army was 
t.»'uwn •' "f behind the Loire. 

The allies suspended their operations until 
the F'rcncli troops should be brought to submit 
to their destined movement iu retreat, against 
which they struggled with vain enthusiasm. 
Permitting their violence to subside, they 
delayed their own occupation of Paris until 
the 7th of July, when it bad been completely 
evacuated. Tiie British and Prussians then 
took military possession in a manner strictly 
regular, butai^uinga different state offeelings 
on both parts, from the joyous procession of 
the allies along the Boulevards in 181 4 « The 
Provisionnal Government continued their 
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sittings, though Fouch^, the chief among them, 
had heen long intriguing (and ever since the 
battle of Waterloo, with apparent sincerity) 
for the second restoration of the Bourbon fa¬ 
mily, on such terms as should secure the 
liberties of France. They received on the 
6tb of July the final resolution of the allied 
sovereigns, that they considered all authority 
emanating from the usurped power of Napoleon 
Buonaparte as null, and of no effect; and that 
Louis XVIIl., who was presently at Saint 
Denis, would ou the next day, or day after at 
farthest, enter his capital, and resume his regal 

authoritv. 

¥ 

Oil the 7th of July, the Provisional Commis¬ 
sion dissolved itself. The Chamber of Peers, 
when they heard theactof surrender, dispersed 
in silence; but that of the Kepresentatives 
continued to sit, vote, and debate, for several 
hours. The president then prorogued the 
meeting till eight the next morning, in defiance^ 
of the cries of several members, who called on 
him to maintain the literal permanence of the 
.sitting. The next morning, the members who 
attended found the hall sentineUed by the 
National Guard, who refused them admittance, 
and heard the exclamations and complaints of 
the deputies with great disregard. Nay, the 
disappointed and indignant legislators were 
subjected to the ndicule of the idle spectators, 
who accompanied the arrival and retreat of 
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each individual with laughterand acclamation, 
loud in proportion to the apparent excess of 
his mortification. 

On the 8th of July, liOuis re-entered his 
capital, attended by a very large body of the 
National Guards and Royal Volunteers, as well 
as by his household troops. In the rear of 
those soldiers came a numerous etat-major, 
among whom were distinguished the Mares* 
dials Victor, Marinout, Macdonald, Oudinot, 
Gouvion St-Cyr, Moncey, and Lefdhvrc. An 
immense concourse of citizens received, with 
acclamations, the legitimateinonarch; and the 
females were observed to be particularly eager 
in tbeir expressions of joy. Thus was Louis 
again installed in the palace of his ancestors, 
over which the while banner once more 
floated. Here, tlicrcfore, ended that short 
space, bllod with so iiinch that is wonderful, 
that period of a Hundred Hays, in which the 
events of a century seem to be contained, be¬ 
fore we proceed with the narrative, which 
must in future he the history of aniiidividual, 
it may not be improper to cast a look back 
upon the events comprised within that period, 
and offer a few remarks on thei r political nature 
and teudency. 

It is unnecessary to remind the reader, that 
^puleon's elevation to the throne was the 
combined work of two factions. One compre¬ 
hended the army, who desired tlie recovery 
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of their own honour, sullied by recent defeats, 
and the restoration of the Emperor to their 
head, that he nii^'ht save them from being 
disbanded, and lead them to new victories. 
The other partywas that whichnot only desired 
that the kingdom should possess a large share 
of practical freedom, hut felt interested that 
the doctrines of the Hevolution should be 
recognized, and particularly that which was 
held to entitle the people, or those who might 
contrive to assume the right of representing 
them,toalter the constitution of the government 
at pleasure, and to he, as was said of the great 
Earl of W<irwick,the setter up and puller down 
of kings. This party, availing themselves of 
some real errors of the reigning family, ima¬ 
gining more, and exciting a cloud of dark 
suspicions, had instigated a general feeling of 
dissatisfaction against the llourbons. But 
though they probably might havehad recourse 
to violence, nothing appears less probable than 
their success in totally overturning royally, 
had they been unsupported by the soldiers. 
The army, which rose so readily at Buona¬ 
parte's summons, had no community of feeling 
with the Jacobins, as they were called; and, 
but for bis arirnri upon the scene, would have 
acted, there can belittle doubt, at the command 
of thamareschals, who were almost all attached 
to the royal family. It was, therefore, the 
attachment of the army to their ancient com* 
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mander which gave success to the joint enter* 
prise, which the Jacobinical party alone would 
have attempted in vain. 

The Republican, or Jacobin paiTy, closed 
with their powerful ally; their leaders ac¬ 
cepted titles at his hands; undertook offices, 
and became incmbcrs of a (nianihcr of Peers 
and of Re))resentatives, suiiimoncd by his au¬ 
thority. They acknowledged iiiin as their Km- 
peror; received as his boon a new constitu¬ 
tion; and swore in tbc face of all France tlie 
oath of fealty to it, and to him a.s their sove¬ 
reign. On such terms the Emperor and his 
legislative Body parted on the ytk of June. 
Suspicion there existed between them cer¬ 
tainly, but, in all outward appearance, he de¬ 
parted a contented prince from a contented 
people. Eleven days brought the battle of 
Waterloo, with all its consequences. Polic.y 
of a sound and rational sort should have in¬ 
duced the Chambers to stan<l by the Emperor 
whom they had made, to arm him with the 
power which the occasion required, and avail 
themselves of his extraordinary military talent, 
to try some chance of arresting the invaders 
in tlieir progress. Even shame might have 
prevented them from lending their shoulders, 
to overthrow the tottering throne before which 
th^y had so lately kneeled. They determined 
otherwise. The instant be became unfor¬ 
tunate, Napoleon ceased to be their Emperor, 
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the source of their power and authority. They 
could see nothing in him hut the hurt deer, 
who is to be butted from the herd; the Jouas 
in the vessel, who is to be flung overboard. 
When Napoleon, therefore, talked to them of 
men and arms, they answered him, with 
ff equality a:id tlie rights of man;» every chance 
of redeeming the consequences of Waterloo 
was lost, and the Emperor of their choice, If 
not ostensibly, was in effect at least arrested, 
and sent to the sea-coast, like a felon for de¬ 
portation. Their conduct, however, went 
clearly to show, that Napoleon was not the 
free choice of the French people, and especially 
that he was not the choice of those who termed 
themselves exclusively the friends of freedom. 

Having thus shown how easily they could 
get rid of the monarch who had called them 
into political existence, the Chambers applied 
to the allies, inviting them to give their con¬ 
currence to the election of another sovereign, 
and assist them to build another throne on the 


quicksand which had just swallowed that of 
Napoleon. In one respect they were not un¬ 
reasonably tenacious. They cared little who 
the sovereign should be, whether Orleans or 
Orange, the Englishman Wellington or the 
Cossack Platoff, providing only he should 
derive no right from any one but themselves; 
and that they should be at 


liberty to recal that 


right when it might please them to do so. And 
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there can be little doubt, that any new sove¬ 
reign and constitution which could have been 
made by tbeassistanceof such men, would have 
again occasioned the commencement of the 
wild dance of revolution, till, like so many mad 
Dervises, dizzy with the whir), the French na¬ 
tion would once more have sunk to rest under 
the iron sway of despotism. 

The allied sovereigns viewed these propo¬ 
sals with an evil eye, both in respect to their 
nature, and to those by whom they were pro¬ 
posed. Of the authorities, themnstprudentwas 
the Duke of Otranto, and he bad been Fouche 
of Nantes. Carnot's name was to«be found 
at all the bloody rescripts of Robespierre, in 
which the conscience of the old decemvir 
and young count had never found any thing 
to boggle at. There were many others, dis¬ 
tinguished in the Revolutionary days. The 
language which they held was already as¬ 
suming the cant of democracy, and though 
there was among them a large proportion of 
good and able men, it was not to be forgotten 
how many of such exi.sted in the first As¬ 
sembly, for no purpose but to seal the mode¬ 
ration and rationality oftheir political opinions 
witli their blood. It was a matter of imperious 
necessity to avoid whatever might give oc- 
.caston to renew those scenes of sliameful re¬ 
collections, and the Sovereigns saw a guarantee 
against their return, in insisting that Louis 
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XVIII, should remouDt the throne as its ]e> 
gitimate owner. 

The right of legitimacy, or the right of sue* 
cession, a regulation adopted into the common 
law of most monarchical constitutions, is bor¬ 
rowed from the analogy of private life, where 
the eldest son becomes naturally the head and 
protector of the family upon the decease of the 
father. While states, indeed, are small, be¬ 
fore laws are settled, and when much depends 
on the p'ersonal ability and talents of the mo¬ 
narch, the power, which, for aught we know, 
may exist among the abstract rights of man, of 
chusing etich chief magistrate after the death 
of his predecessor, or perhaps more frequent¬ 
ly, may be exercised without much inconve¬ 
nience. hut as states become extended, and 
their constitutions circumscribed and bound¬ 
ed by laws, which leave less scope and less ne¬ 
cessity for the exercise of the sovereign’s 
magisterial functions, men become glad to 
exchange the licentious privilege of a Tar¬ 
tarian courouitai, or a Polish diet, for the 
principle of legitimacy; because the chance of 
a hereditary suc0Ksor's proving adequate to 
the duties of hk situation is at least equal to 
that of a popular election lighting upon a 
worthy candidate; and because, in the former 
case, the nation is spared the convulsions oc¬ 
casioned by previous competition and soli¬ 
citation, aflfd succeeding beait-barningSy foe- 
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tionB, civil war, and ruin, uniformly found at 
last to attend elective monarchies. 

The doctrine of legitimacy is peculiarly va> 
luable in a limited monarchy, because it af¬ 
fords a degree of stability otherwise unattain¬ 
able. The principle of hereditary monarchy, 
joined to that which declares that the King 
can do no wrong, provides for the permanence 
of the executive government, and represses 
that ambition which would animate so many 
bosoms, were there a prospect of the supreme 
sway becoming vacant, or subject to election 
from time to time. The King's ministers, on 
the other hand, being responsible his ac¬ 
tions, remain a check, for their own sakes, 
upon the exercise of his power; and thus pro¬ 
vision is made for the correction ofai! ordinary 
evils of administration, since, to use an ex¬ 
pressive though vulgar simile, it is better to 
rectify any occasional deviation from the re¬ 
gular course by changing the driver, than by 
overturning the carriage. 

Such is the principle of legitimacy, which 
was invoked by Louis XVTII., and recognized 
by the allied sovereigns. But it must not 
be confounded with the slavish doctrine, 
that the right thus vested is by divine origin 
indefeasible. The heir-at-law in private life 
.may dissipate by his folly, or forfeit by his 
^crimes, the patrimony which the law conveys 
to him; and the legitimate monarch may most 
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unquestionably^ by departing from the prin¬ 
ciples of the constitution under which he is 
called to reign, forfeit for himself, and for 
his heirs, if the legislature shall judgeit proper, 
that crown which the principle of legitimacy 
bestowed on him as his birth-right. The 
penalty of forfeiture is an extreme case, pro¬ 
vided, not in virtue of the constitution, which 
reci'gnizes no possible delinquency in the 
sovereign, but because the constitution has 
been attacked and infringed upon by the 
monarch, and therefore can no longer be per¬ 
mitted to afford him shelter. The crimes by 
which tliii high punishment is justly incuiTed 
must therefore be of an extraordinary nature, 
and beyond the reach of those correctives for 
which the constitution provides, by the pu¬ 
nishment of ministers and counsellors. The 
constitutional buckler of impeccability covers 
the monarch (personally) for all blameworthy 
use of his power, providing it is exercised 
within the limits of the constitution; it is when 
he stirs beyond it, and not sooner, that it af¬ 
fords no defence for the bosom of a tyrant. 
A King of Britain, for example, may wage a 
rash war, or make a disgraceful peace, in the 
lawful, though injudicious and blameworthy, 
exercise of the power vested in him by the 
constitution. His advisers, not be himself, 
sli^l be called, in such a case, to their respon-' 
sibility. But if, like James 11., the Sovereign 
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infringej? upon, or endeavours to destroy, tbe 
constitution itself, it is then that resistance 
becomes lawful and honourable, and the 
King is justly held to have forfeited the right 
which descended to him from his forefathers, 
his attempt to encroach on the rights of the 

principles of hereditary monarchy, of 
the inviolability of the person of the King, and 
of the responsibility of ministers, were re¬ 
cognized by the (constitutional charter of 
France. Louis XVIII. was, therefore, during 
the year previous to Buonapaite's return, the 
law ful sovereign of France, and it femains to 
he shown by what act of treason to the con¬ 
stitution hehad forfeited his right of legitimacy. 
If the reader will turn back to Vol. VIII. chap. 
12 (and we are not conscious of having spared 
the conduct of the Bourbons), he will probably 
be of opinion with us, that the errors of the 
restored King’s government were not only 
fewer than might have been expected in cir¬ 
cumstances so new and difficult, but were of 
such a nature as an honest, well-meaning, and 
upright Opposition would soon have checked; 
be will find that not one of them could be per¬ 
sonally attributed to Louis XVIII., and that, 
far from having incurred the forfeiture of his 
legitimate rights, he had, during these few 
months, laid a strong claim to the love, vene¬ 
ration, and gratitude of his subjects'. He had 

2 . 
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fallen a sacrifice, in suine de^ee, to the bu> 
mours and rashness of persons connected with 
his family and household—still more to cause* 

' less j ealonsies and unproved doubts, the water- 
colours which insurrection never lacks to paint 
her cause with; to the fickleness of the French 
people, who became tired of his simple, or¬ 
derly, and peaceful {^overnineiit; but, above 
all, to the dissatisfaction of a licentious and 
licensed soldiery, and of clubs of moody ban¬ 
ditti, panting for a time of pelhinell havoc and 
confusion. The forcible expulsion of Louis 
XVIll., arising from'such motives, could not 
break the' solemn compact entered into by 
France witli all Europe, when she received her 
legitimate monarch from the hand of her cle¬ 
ment conquerors, and uitb him, and for his 
sake, obtained such conditions of peace as she 
was in no condition to demand, and would 
never otherwise have been granted. The 
King's misfortune, as it arose from no fault of 
his own, could infer no forfeiture of his vested 
right. Europe, the virtual guarantee of the 
treaty of Paris, had also a title, leading back 
the lawful King in her armed and victorious 
hand, to require of France his re-instatement in 
Itis rights; and the termination which she thus 
offered to the war was as just and equitable, 
as the conduct of the sovereigns during this 
brief campaign liad been honourable and suc*^* 
cessful. 
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To these arguments, an unprejudiced eye 
could scarcely see any answer; yet the popular 
party endeavoured to found a pleading against 
the second restoration of Louis, upon the De¬ 
claration of die allies. This manifesto had an¬ 
nounced, they said,thatthe purpose of the war 
was directed against IJuonaparte personally, 
and that it was the purpose of the Allied Sove¬ 
reigns, when he should he dethroned, to leave 
the French the free exercise of choice respect¬ 
ing their own internal government. The Prince 
Regent's decTaration, in particular, was refer¬ 
red to, as announcing that the treaty of Vienna, 
which resolved on the dctlironemertt of Napo¬ 
leon, should not bind the Rritish government 
to insist upon the restoration of tlie Bourbon 
family as an indispensable condition of peace. 
Those who urged tliis objection did not, or 
would not, consider the nature of the treaty 
which this explanatory clause referred to. That 
treaty of Vienna bad for its express object the 
restoration of Louis XVIII., and the Prince 
Regent adhered to it with the same purpose 
of making every exertion for bringing about 
that event. The restrictive clause was only 
introduced, because his Royal Highness did 
not intend to bind himself to make that resto¬ 
ration alone the cause of continuing the war to 
^extremity. Many things might have happened 
to render an absolute engagement of this na¬ 
ture highly inexpedient; but since none of 
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these did happen, and since the rc-ettablish- 
ment of the throne of the Bourbons was, in 
consequence of the Tictory of Waterloo, a mea* 
sure which could be easily accomplished, it 
necessarily followed that it was to be accom* 
plished according to the tenor of the treaty of 
Vienna. 

But, even had the Sovereigns positively an¬ 
nounced in their manifestos, that the will of 
the French people should be consulted exclu¬ 
sively, what right had the Legislative Body, 
assembled by Buonaparte, to assume the eba- 
racterof the French people? They had neither 
weight nOr influence with any party in the 
state, except by the momentary possession of 
an authority, which was hardly acknowledged 
on any side. The fact, tlmt Napoleon's power 
had ceased to exist, did not legitimate them. 
On the contrary, flowing from his commission, 
it must be held as having fallen with his au¬ 
thority. They were either the Cliambers sum¬ 
moned by Napoleon, and bound to him as far 
as oaths and professions could bind them, or 
they were a body vakbontany pretension what¬ 
ever to a political character. 

T.<a Fayette, indeed, contended that the pre¬ 
sent Representatives of France stood in the 
same situation as the Convention Parliaments 
of England, and the army encamped on Houus- 
low-l^ath, at the time of the English Revolu¬ 
tion. To have rendered this parallel apt, it 
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required all the peculiar circumstances of jus¬ 
tice which attended the great event of 1688. 
The French should have been able t6 vindicate 
the reason of their proceedings by the aggres¬ 
sions of their exiled Monarch, and by the will 
of the nation generally, nay, almost unani¬ 
mously, expressed in consequence thereof. 
Hut the English history did afford one example 
of an assembly, exactly resembling their own, 
in absence of right and exuberance of preten¬ 
sion; and that precedent existed when the 
Rump Parliauicnt cuutrived to shuffle the cards 
out of the hands of Richard Cromwell, as the 
Provisional Commissioners at Paris were en¬ 
deavouring by legerdemain to convey the au¬ 
thority from Napoleon II. This Rump Parlia¬ 
ment also .sat for a little time as a government, 
and endeavoured to scttlethe constitution upon 
their own plan, in de.spitc of tlie whole people 
of England, who were longing for the restora¬ 
tion of their lawful Monarch; as speedily was 
shown to be the case, when Monk, with an 
armed force, appeared to protect them in the 
declaration of their real sentiments. This was 

4 

the most exact parallel afforded by English 
history to the situation of the Provisional 
Commissioners of France; and hoth they and 
the Hump Parliament, being equally intru.<^^ive 
^occupants of the supreme authority, were alike 
deprived of it by the return of the legitimate 
monarch. 
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While the allied powers were thus desirous 
that the King of France should obtain posses¬ 
sion of a throne which he had never forfeited, 
they, and England in particular, saw at once 
the justice and the policy of securing to 
France every accession of well-regulated free¬ 
dom, which she had obtained by and through 
the Revolution, as well as such additional im¬ 
provements upon her constitution as expe¬ 
rience had shown to be desirable. These 
were pointed out and stipulated for by the 
celebrated Fouchd, who, on this occasion, 
did much service to his country. Yet he 
struggled ‘hard, that while the King acknow¬ 
ledged, which he was ready to do, the several 
advantages, both in point of public feeling 
and public advantage, which France had de¬ 
rived from the Revolution, the sovereign 
should make some steps to acknowledge the 
Revolution itself. He contended for the three- 
coloured banners being adopted, as a matter 
of the last importance;—in that somewhat 
resembling the arch-fiend in the legends of 
necromancy, who, when the unhappy persons 
with whom he deals decline to make over 


their souls and bodies according to his first 
request, is humble enough to ask and accept 
the most pretty sacrifices—the paring of the 
nails, or a single lock of hair, providing it is 


offered in symbol of homage and devotion.'' 


Rut Louis XVJH. was not tlius to be drawn 
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into an incidentaland equivocal homologation, 
as civilians term it, of all the wild work of a 
period so horrible, which must have been by 
implication a species of ratiGcation even of the 
death of his innocent and murdered brother. 
To preserve and cherish the good w'hich had 
flowed from the llevoluttoii, >\as a very diffe¬ 
rent thing from a nuification of the Revolution 
itself. A tempest may cast rich treasures 
upon the beach, u tornado may clear the air; 
but while these benefits are suitably prized 
and enjoyed, it is surely not requisite that, 
like ignorant Indians, we should worship the 
wild .surge, and erect altars to the howling of 
the wind. 

The King of France having steadily refused 
all proposals which went to assign to the 
government an authority founded on the Re* 
volution, the constitution of France is to be 
recognized as that of a hereditary monarchy, 
limited by the Royal (Iharter, and by the prin¬ 
ciples of freedom. It thus affords to the other 
existing monarchies of Furope a guarantee 
against sudden and dangerous commotion; 
while in favour of the subject, it extends all 
the necessary checks against arbitrary sway, 
and all the suitable provisions for ameliorat¬ 
ing and extending the advantages of liberal in- 
. siitutions, as opportunity sball offer, and the 
expanding light of information shall recom¬ 
mend. 
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The allies, though their treaty with France 
was not made in the same humour of romantic 
generosity which dictated that of 1814* insist* 
ed upon no articles which could be considered 
as dishonourable to that nation. The disjoin- 
ing from her empire three or four border for¬ 
tresses was stipulated, in order to render a ra¬ 
pid and favourable invasion of Germany or 
the Netherlands more difficult in future. 
Tjarge sums of money were also exacted in re¬ 
compense of the heavy expenses of the allies; 
but they were not beyond what the wealth of 
France could readily discharge. A part of 
her fortresses were also detained by the allies 
as a species of pledge for the peaceable beha¬ 
viour of the kingdom; but these were to be 
restored after a season, and the armies of 
Europe, which for a time remained within 
the French territories, were at the same period 
to be withdrawn. Finally, that splendid Mu¬ 
seum, which the right of conquest had col¬ 
lected by the stripping of so many states, was 
transferred by tlM same right of conquest, not 
to those of the allies who had great armies in 
the field, hut to the poor and small states, who 
had resigned their property to the French 
under the influence of terror, and received it 
back from the Confederates with wonder and 
gratitude. 

These circumstances were indeed gallingto ' 
Fruice for the moment; but they were the 
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i/ecessarjr consequence of the position in 
which, perhaps rather passWely than actively, 
she had been placed by the Revolution of the 
Hundred Days. All the prophesies which had 
been circulated to animate the people against 
the allies, of their seeking selfish and vindiC' 
live objects, or endeavouring to destroy the 
high national rank which that fair kingdom 
ought to hold in Europe, were proved to be 
utterly fallacious. Tlie conquered provinces, 
as they are called, theacquisitions of Louis XV., 
were not rent from tl»e French empire —their 
colonies were left as at the peace of Paris. 
The English did not impose on them an unfa> 
vuurable treaty of commerce, which Napoleon 
affirmed was their design, and the omission to 
insist on which he afterwards considered as a 
culpable neglect of British interests by the 
English ministers. France was left, as she 
ought to be, altogether independent, and 
splendidly powerful. 

Neither were the predictions concerning the 
stability of the new royal government less false 
than had been the vaticinations respecting the 
purposes of the allies. Numbers prophesied 
the downfall of the Bourbon dynasty. It was 
with difficulty that the political augurs would 
allow that it might last as long as the life of 
l^ouis XVIIl. He now sleeps with his fa^ 
^hers; and bis successor, generally beloved 
for hit courteous manners, and respected 

• VOL. IX. 3 
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for his integrity and honour, reigns over « 
free and flourishing people. Time, that grand 
paciBcator, is daily abating the rancour of 
party, and removing from the scene those of 
all sides, who, unaccustomed to the general 
and impartial exercise of the laws, were ready 
to improve every advantage, and debate every 
political question, sword in hand, or, as they 
themselves express it, par voie dc fait. The 
guarantee for the permanence of their free* 
Horn is the only subject on which reasonable 
Frenchmen of the present day are anxious. 
We trust there is no occasion for tlieir solicit 
tude. Fatal indeed would be the advice which 
should induce the French government to give 
the slightest subjcirt for just complaints. The 
ultraUoyalist,the Jacobin enra^^,are gradually 
cooled by age, or fate has removed them from 
the scene. 'J’hosc who succeed, having never 
seen the sword drawn, will be less apt to hurry 
into civil strife; and the able and welhinten- 
tinned on either side, while they find room in 
the Chambers for expressing their difference 
of opinion, will acquire the habit of enduring 
conti^dictionwiih candour and good humour, 
and be led to entertain the wholesome doubt, 
whether, in the imperfect state of the human 
inteUect, it is possible for one class of states* 
men to be absolutely and uniformly right, and, 
their opponents, in all instances, decidedly 
wrong. The Frent^ will learn that it is from 
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f/eeilom of debate—from an appeal not to the 
arms, but to the understanding.^ of the people 
—by the collision of intellect, not the strife of 
brutal viohmce, that the political institutions 
of this ingenious people are in future to be im¬ 
proved. 

The aspirations of France after glory in the 
field bud been imlulged, during the period of 
\\hich we have treated, dreadfully for other 
conntrie.s, and the requital to herself was suf- 
fieiotuly fearful. A sentiment friendly to peace 
and good order has of lute ycurs distinguished 
even those two nutions, wlii(d), by a rash and 
wicked expression, liave been sometitnes term¬ 
ed natural enemies. The enlarged ideas of 

O 

connncrce, as they spread wider, and become 
better understood, will afford, perhaps, the 
stmngest and most irresistible motive for ami¬ 
cable intercourse,—that, namely, which arises 
from mutual advantage; for commerce keeps 
pace with civilijcation, and a nation, as it be- 
conii^wealthy fromitsown industry, acquires 
more and more a taste for the conveniences 
and luxuries, which are the produce of the soil, 
or of the industry, of other countries. Britain, 
of whom all that was selfish was expected and 
predicated by Kapoleon and his friends—Bri¬ 
tain, who was said to meditate enchaining 
France by a commercial treaty (which would 
have ruined her own manufbetures), has by 
opening her ports to the manufactures of her 
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neighbour, had the honour to lead the way i\i 
a new and more honourable species of traffic, 
which has in some degree the property ascribe 
ed by the poet to Mercy,— 

It bicssetli him who (jives, and him who takes. 

To the eye of a stranger, the number of new 
buildings established in Paris, and indeed 
throughout France, are indications of capital 
and enterprise, of a nature much more satis¬ 
factory than the splendid but half'finished 
public edifices, which Napoleon so hastily un¬ 
dertook, and so often left in an incomplete 
state. The general improvement of ideas may 
he also distinctly remarked, on comparing the 
French people of i 8 i 5 and 1836, and observ¬ 
ing the gradual extinction of long-cherished 
prejudices, and the no less gradual improve¬ 
ment and enlargement of ideas. This state of 
advancement cannot, indeed, he regular—it 
must have its ebbs and flows. But on the 
whole, there seems more reason than at any 
former period of the world, for hoping that 
there will be a general peace of some lengthen¬ 
ed endurance; and cliat Britain and France, in 
particular, will satisfy themselves with enjoy¬ 
ing in recollection the laurels each country has 
won in the field, and be contented to struggle 
for the palm of national superiority by the arts 
of peaceful and civilized industry. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Disposition of the British Fleet along the Western Coast 
of France, in onler to prevent Buonaparte^ Escape.— 
The Bellerophon appointed to the StiCion off Roche¬ 
fort*—Orders under which Captain Maitland acted.— 
Plans agitated for Napoleon's Escape*—Circumstances 
which show that his surrender, if made, could not he a 
matter of choice.—Savary and Las Cases open a Negu* 
tiation witli Captain MaiUand«^2aptain Maitland's Ac« 
count of what passed at their Intciriewsa—Laa Cases’ 
Account—The two StateroenU compared, and preier- 
eoce given to Captain Maitland's.—Napoleon's Letter 
to the Prince Regent*—He surrenders himself on hoard 
the BeUcrophon, on i5th July*—His Behaviour during 
the passage.—His arrival off Torbay—off I'lytnoiuh.— 
Great curiosity preraih among the English People to 
sec him.—AH approach to the Ship proliibited.—Final 
determination of the English Goveniment that Buona¬ 
parte shall be sent to St Helena, communicated to him 
—His Protest and Remonstrances against it* 


Oua history returns to its principal object. 
Buonaparte arrived at Rochefort upon the 3 d 
July; so short had been the space between the 
bloody cast of the die at Waterloo, and his 
finding himself an exile. Yet even this brief 
.space of fifteen days had made his retreat dif¬ 
ficult, if not impracticable. Means, indeed, 
were provided for his transportation. The 
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two French fi'if'atcs, the Saale and the Medus^ 
together with the Bayadf^re, a corvette, and the 
fipervier, a large; brig, waited Buonaparte's pre¬ 
sence, and orders to sail for America from their 
station under the Me d'Aix. But, as Napoleon 
himself said shortly afterwards, wherever there 
was water to swim a ship, there he was sure 
to find the British flag. 

The news of the defeat at Waterloo had 
been the signal to the Admiralty to cover the 
western coast of France with cruixers, in order 
to prevent the possibility of Napoleon's escap¬ 
ing by sea fr<Hn any of the ports in that direc¬ 
tion. • Admiral l.ord Keith, an officer of great 
experience and activity, then communder-in- 
chief of the (diannel Heet, had made a most 
judicious disposition of the fleet under his 
command, by stationing an inner line of crui- 
zers, of various descriptions, off the principal 
ports between Brest and Bayonne, with an 
exterior line, necessarily more widely extend¬ 
ed, betwixt Ushantand CapeFinisterre. The 
conimutiders of these vessels had the strictest 
orders to suffer no vessel to jxiss unexamined. 
No less than thirty ships of different descrip¬ 
tions maintained this blockade. According to 
this arrangement, the British line-of-battle 
ship, the Bcllerophon, cniized off Rochefort, 
with the occasional assistance of the Slaney, 
the Phoebe, and other small vessels, sometimes 
present, and sometimes detached, as the service 
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require. Captain Maitland, who com> 
manded the Bellerophon, is a man of high cha> 
racter in his profession, of birth, of firmness of 
mind,and of themostindispatnhlehonour. (t 
is necessary to mention these circumstances, be* 
cause thenational character of England herself 
is deeply concerned and identified with that of 
Captain Maitland, in the narrative which fol¬ 
lows. 

The several orders under which this officer 
acted, expressed the utmost anxiety about in¬ 
tercepting Uuonuparte's flight, and canvassed 
the different probabilities concerning its di¬ 
rection. liis attention was at a lutor date par¬ 
ticularly directed to the frigates in Aix Roads, 
and the report concerning their destination. 
Admiral Uolham writes to Captain Maitland, 
8 th July, i8i 5 , the following order:— 

a'l'he Lords Conuiiissioners of the Ad¬ 
miralty having every reason to believe that 
Napoleon Ruonaparte meditates his escape, 
with his family, from Enince to America, 
you arc hereby required and directed, in 
pursuance of orders from their Lordships, 
.signified to me by Admiral tbe Right Honour- 
Table Viscount Keith, Co keep the most vigilant 
look-out, for the purpose of intercepting him; 
and to make the strictest search of any vessel 
, you may fall in with; and if you should be so 
fortunate as to intercept him, you are to trans¬ 
fer him aQ<l his family to the ship yon com¬ 
mand, and there keeping him in careful 
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custody, return to the nearest port in England 
(going into Torbay in preference to Plymouth), 
with all possible expedition; and, on your 
arrival, you are not to permit any communica> 
tion whatever with the shore, except as herein 
after directed; and you will be held responsible 
for keeping the whole transaction a profound 
secret, until you receive tlieir Lordships^ fur* 
ther orders. 

«In case you should arrive at i port where 
there is a flag-officer, you are to send to ac¬ 
quaint him with the circumstances, strictly 
charging the officer, sent on shore with yo^ 
letter, nouto divulge its contents; and if there 
should be no flag-officer at the port where you 
arrive, you are to send one letter express to 
the Secretary of the Admiralty, and another 
to Admiral liOrd Reitli, with strict injunctions 
of secrecy to each officer who may be the 
bearer of them.* 

We give these orders at full length, to show 
that they left Captain Maitland no authority 
to make conditions or stipulations of surren¬ 
der, or to treat Napoleon otherwise than as an 
ordinary prisoner of war. 

Captain Maitland proceeded to exercise all 
die vigilance which an occasion so interesting 
demanded; and it was soon evident, that the 
presence of the Bellerophon was an absolute 
bar to Napoleon’s escape by means of the fri¬ 
gates, unless it should be attempted by open 
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torct. In this latter case, the British officer 
had formed his plan of bearing down upon 
and disabling the one vessel, and throwing on 
board of her a hundred men selected for the 
purpose, while the Bellerophon set sail with 
all speed in pursuit of her €00801*1, and thus 
made sure of both. He had also two small 
vessels, the Slaucy and Phoebe, which he could 
attach to the pursuit of the frigate, so as at 
least to keep her in view. This plan might 
have failed by accident, but it was so judi¬ 
ciously laid as to have every chance of being 
successful; and it seems that Napoleon re¬ 
ceived no encouragement frpm the command* 
ers of die frigates to try the event of a forcible 
escape. 

The scheme of a secret flight was next me* 
dilated. A chasse*in<iree, a peculiar species 
of vessel, used only in the coasting trade, was 
to be fitted up and manned with young pro* 
bationers of ^e navy, equivalent to our mid¬ 
shipmen. This, it was thought, might elude 
the vigilance of such British cruisers as were 
in shore; hut then it must have been a suspi¬ 
cious object at sea, and the possibility of its 
being able to make the voyage to America, 
was considered as precarious. A Banish cor¬ 
vette was next purchased, and as, in leaving 
.the harbour, it was certain she would be 
brought to aud examined by the English, a 
place of concealment was contrived, being a 
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cask supplied with air-tubes, to be slowed ih 
the hold of the vessel, in which it was intended 
Napoleon should lie concealed. But the ex¬ 
treme rigour with which the search was likely 
to be prosecuted, and the corpulence of Buo¬ 
naparte, which would not permit him to remain 
long in a close or constrained position, made 
them lay aside this as well as other hopeless 
contrivatK^es. 

There were undoubtedly at this time many 
proposals made to the Kx-Emperor by the 
army, who, compelled to ictreat behind the 
Loire, were still animated bv a thirst of re- 
venge, and a sense of injured honour. There 
is no doubt that they w'onld have received 
Napoleon with accluiiiation; hut if he could 
not, or would not, pursue a course so despe¬ 
rate in when he had still a considerable 

army, and a respectable extent of territory re¬ 
maining, it must have seemed much more in¬ 
eligible in i 8 t 5 , when his numbers were so 
much more disproportioned than they had 
formerly been, and when his best generals had 
embraced the cause of the Bourbons, or fled 
out of France. Napoleon's condition, had he 
embraced this alternative, would have been 
that of the chief of a roving tribe of warriors 
struggling for existence, with equal misery to 
themselves and the countries through which 
they wandered, until at length broken down 
and destroyed by superior force. 
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* Dejecting this expedient, the only alterna¬ 
tive which remained was to surrender his 
person, either to the allied powers as a body, 
or to any one of them in particular. 'I'he 
former course would have been difficult, un¬ 
less Napoleon had adopted the idea of resort¬ 
ing to it earlier, which, in the view ofhis escape 
by sea, he had omitted to do. Neither had he 
time to negotiate with any of the allied sove¬ 
reigns, or of travelling hack to Paris for the 
purpose, uith any chance of personal safety, 
for the Royalist'* were u<»w everywhere hold¬ 
ing the ascendancy, and more tlian one of his 
generals had been attacked and* killed by 
them. 

lie was cooped up, therefore, in Rochefoit, 
although the white flag was already about to 
be hoisted there, and the commandant respect¬ 
fully hinted the ne<‘e'»slty ofhis departure. It 
must have been anticipated by Napoleon, that 
he might be soon deprived of the cover of the 
batteries of the Isle of Aix. The fact is (though 
we believe not generally known), that on the 
i 3 lh July, Lord Castlereagh wrote to Admiral 
Sir lienry Hothaiii, commauding off Cape Fi- 
nisterre, suggesting to him the propriety of 
attacking, with a part of bis foi*ce, the two fri¬ 
gates in the roads of the Isle d'Aix, having first 
informed the coounandant that they did so iu 
the capacity of allies of the King of France, 
and placing it upon his responsibility if he 
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fired on tliem from the batteries. Napoleon 
could not indeed know for certain that such a 
plan was actually in existence, and about to be 
attempted, but yet must haye been aware of its 
probability, when the Iloyalist party were be- 
comin0 everywhere superior, and their em¬ 
blems were assumed in the neighbouring town 
of llochelle. It is, therefore, in vain to state 
Buonaparte's subsequent conduct, as a volun¬ 
tary confidence reposed by him in the honour 
of England. He was precisely in the condi¬ 
tion of the commandant of a besieged town, 
who has the choice of surrendering, or en¬ 
countering the risks of a storm. Neither was 
it open for him to contend, that he selected 
the British, out of all the other allied powers, 
with whom to treat upon this occasion. Like 
the commandant in the case above supposed, 
he was under the neccessity of surrendering 
to those who were the immediate besiegers, 
and therefore he was compelled to apply for 
terms of safety to him who alone possessed 
the direct power of granting it, that is, to 
Captain Frederick Maitland, of the Bellero- 
phon. 

Napolefs opened a communication with this 
officer oli^^e i oth July, by two of his attend¬ 
ants, General Savary and Count Las Cases, 
under pretence of inquiring about a safe-con- 
duct; a passport which Napoleon pretended 
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to expect from Englandf and 'which, he said, 
had been promised to him, without stating by 
whom. Under this round assertion, for which 
there was not the slightest grounds, Messrs 
Savary and lias Cases desired to know, whe¬ 
ther Captain Maitland would permit the fri¬ 
gates to sail with him uninterrupted, or at least 
give him leave to proceed in a neutral vessel. 
Captain Maitland, without hesitation, declared 
that he would not permit any armed vessel to 
put to sea from the port of Rochefort. «It 
was equally out of his power,* he stated, «to 
allow the Emperor to proceed in a neutral 
vessel, without the sanction of Admiral Ho<r 
tham, his commanding officer.* He offered 
to write to that officer, however, and the 
French gentlemen having assented, he wrote, 
in their presence, to the admiral, announcing 
the communication he had received, and 
requesting orders for his guidance. This was 
all but a prelude to the real subject of nego¬ 
tiation. The Duke of Rovigo (Savary) and 
Count Las Cases remained two or three hours 
on board, and said all they conld to impress 
Captain Maitland with the idea, that N^o- 
leen's retirement was a matter of choice, not 
of compulsion, and that it was the interest of 
Britain to consent to his going to America; a 
■ measure, they said, which was solely dictated 
to him by. humanity, and a desire to savehu- 
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man blood. Captain Maitland asked tho na¬ 
tural question, wliieli we give in his own 
words: 

n ^ Supposing the British government sliould 
be induced to gnint a {)asspoi't for Buonaparte s 
going to America, what pledge could he give 
that he wottld not return, and put England, as 
well as all Europe, to the same expense of 
blood and treasure tliathusjiist been incurred?' 

tt General Savary made the following reply: 
—»^\\'heD the li)iupcror first abdicated the 
throne of France, his removal was brought 
about by a faction, at the head of which was 
Talleyrand, and the sense of the nation was 
not consulted : but in the present instance he 
has voluntarily resigned the power. The in¬ 
fluence be once liad over the French people 
is past; a very considerable change has taken 
place in their sentiments towards him, since 
he went to Elba; and he could never regain 
the power he had over their minds; therefore, 
he w'ould prefer retiring into obscurity, where 
he might end his days in peace and tranquillity; 
and, were he solicited to ascend the throne 
again, he would decline it.' 

H ‘ if tliaC fs the case,’ said Captain Maitland, 
* why not fM& an asylum in England?' Savary 
answered, * There are many reasons for bis 
not wishing to reside ui England ;'tfae climate 
is too damp and cold; it is too near France; 
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be would be, as it were, in the centre of every 
(:lian{ve and revolution that might take place 
there, and would he subject to suspicion; he 
has been aexustonjed to consider the Knglish 
as his must invetenite enemies, and they have 
been induced to look upon him us a monster, 
without one of the virtues of a human being.'u 

Captain Knight of the I'ulinouth was present 
during the whole of this i onversalion, from 
which Captain Maitland, like an able diplo¬ 
matist, drew a conclusion respecting the af¬ 
fairs of Mapoleon, evactly opposite from that 
which they cMideavnured lo impress upon him, 
and concluded tliat he must be in extremity. 

On the 1 4 th July, C(»unt Las Cases again 
came on board the Bellerophou, now attended 
by (General Count Lulltunund. The pretext 
of the visit was, to learn whether ('aptain 
Maitland had received any answer from the 
admiral. Captain Maitland observed, the visit 
on that account was unnecessary, as he would 
have forwarded the answer so soon as receiv¬ 
ed; and added, he did not approve of frequent 
communication by flags of truce; thus repel¬ 
ling rather than inviting them. The confe¬ 
rence was resumed after breakfast, Captain 
Maitland having, in the mean time, sent for 
Captain Sartorius of the Slaney, to be witness 
of what passed. In this most important con¬ 
ference, we bold it unjust to Captaiu Maitland 
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to use any other 'words than his own, copied 
from bis Journal, the original of which we 
hare ourselves bad the advantage of seeing: 

ff When breakfast was over, we retired to 
the after-cabin. Count Las Coses then said, 

* The Emperor is so anxious to spare the further 
effusion of human blood, that he will proceed 
to America in any way the British government 
chuses to sanction, either in a French ship of 
war, a vessel armed en Jlute, a merchant vessel, 
or even in a British ship of war.' To this I 
answered, ‘ I have no authority to agree to any 
arrangement of that sort, nor do 1 believe my 
government would consent to it; but 1 think 
1 may venture to receive him into this ship, 
and convey him to England : if, however^' f 
added, ‘ Ae adopts thaiplany I cannot enter into 
any promise, as to the reception he may meet 
withy aSy even in the case I have mentioned, I shall 
heading on my own responsibility, and cannot be 
sure that it would meet with the approbation of 
the British govemmeuC 

0 There was a great deal of conversation on 
this subject, in the course of which Lucien 
Buonaparte’s name was mentioned, and the 
maBoerin which he had lived in England allud¬ 
ed to, but I invariably assured Las Cases most 
explicitly, that I had no authority to make con¬ 
ditions of any sort, as to Napoleon's reception 
in England. In fact, 1 could not have done 
otherwise, since, with the exception of the . 
order [inserted at page 55 ], I had no instruc- 
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tioDK for my guidance^ and was, of course, in 
total ignorance of die intention of bis Majesty's 
ministers as to bis future disposal. One of 
the last observations Las Cases made, before 
quitting tbe ship, was, ‘Under all circum¬ 
stances, 1 have little doubt that you will see 
the Emperor on board the liellerophon;' and, 
in fact, Buonaparte must have determined on 
that step before Las Ca^es came on board, as 
his letter to his Itoyal Highness the I’rinct* 
Hegcnt is dated the litth of July, the day be¬ 
fore this conversation.» 

The Count Ijas Casi's gives nearly a similar 
detail of circum.stance8, willi a coloiifing which 
is exaggerated, and an arrangement of dates 
which is (‘ertainly inaccurate. It must bealso 
noticed that Count T>as Cases dissembled his 
acquaintance witii the English language; and 
therefore, if any mistake had occurred be¬ 
twixt him and Captain Maitland, who spoke 
French with difficulty, he had himself so far 
to blame for it. Of tbe visit on boat'd the 
Bellerophon on the lotfa, after giving the same 
statement as Captain Maitland, concerning (he 
application for the passports, the Count states, 
R It was suggested to us to go to England, and 
we were assured we bad no room to fear aiiv 
bad treatment.!)* 

* ■ n noui (ut de now rfindre en An^^Ieterre^ et 

affirme qii^on ne ponvait yeraindre aucun matii'uit trait 
ineot.v JournAi de Lus Cam, VoK I. p. 5 1 . 
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On the 1 being the date of his second 
visit, he states that there was a repetition of 
the invitation to England, and the terms on 
which it was recommended. « Captain Mait¬ 
land, » he says, a told him, that if the Emperor 
chose immediately to embark, he had autho¬ 
rity to receive him on board, and conduct him 
to England.* This is so expressed, as to lead 
the reader to believe that Captain Maitland 
spoke to the Count of some new directions or 
orders which he bad received, or pretended 
to have received, concerning Buonaparte. Such 
an inference would he entirely erroneous; no 
new or extended authority was received by 
Captain Maitland, nor was he capable of insi¬ 
nuating the existence of such. His sole in¬ 
structions were contained in the orders of 
Admiral Hothain, quoted at p. 55, directing 
him, should he be so fortunate as to intercept 
Buonaparte, to transfer him to the ship he 
commanded, to make sail for a British port, 
and, when arrived there, to communicate in¬ 
stantly with the Port-Admiral, or with the Ad¬ 
miralty. 

Count Las Cases makes Captain Maitland 
proceed ^o assure him and Savary, that, « in 
his opa private opinion, Napoleon would find 
in England all the respect and good treatment 
to which he could make any pretension; that 
there, the princes and ministers did not exer¬ 
cise the absolute authority used on the Conti- 
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sent, and that the English people had a libe¬ 
rality of opinion, and generosity of sentiment, 
superior to that entertained by sovereigns.» 
Count Las Cases states himself to have replied 
to the panegyric on England, by an oration iu 
praise of Buonaparte, in which he described 
him as retiring from a contest which he had 
yet the means of supporting, in order that bis 
name and rights might not serve as a pretext 
to prolong civil war. The Count, according 
to his own narrative, concluded by saying, 
tliat, a under all the circumstances, he thought 
the Emperor might come on board the Belle- 
rophon, and go to England with Captain Mait¬ 
land, for the purpose of receiving passports for 
America.* Captain Maitland desired it should 
be understood, tiiatheby no means warranted 
that such would be granted. 

«At the bottom of ray heart,* says Lus 
Gases,«1 never supposed the passports would 
be granted to us; but as the Emperor had re¬ 
solved to remain in future a personal stranger 
to political events, we saw, without alarm, the 
probability that we might be prevented from 
leaving England; but to that point all our fears 
and suppositions were limited. Such, too, 
was doubtless the belief of Maitland. 1 do 
him, as well as the other officers, the justice 
' to* believe, that he was sincere, and of good 
fsiich, in the painting they drew us of the sen¬ 
timents of the English nation.* 
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The envoys returned to Napoleon, who held, 
accoi'ding to Las Gases, a sort of council, in 
which they coustdered all tlie chances. The 
plan of the Danish vessel, and that of the 
chasse>maren, were given up as too perilous; 
the British cruizer was pronounced too strong 
to be attacked; there remained only the alter¬ 
native of Napoleon’s joining the troops, and 


renewing the war, or accepting Captain Mait- 
land'i^ffer by going on board the Bcllcrophon. 


The former was rejected; the latter plan 
adopted, and nTHP.N ,0 says M. Los Cases, 


« Napoleon wrote to the Prince Rcyent .»»' 'I'lie 


letter IV^lfows, but it is remarkable that the 


date is omitted. This is probably the reason 
why Count Las Cases did not discover that his 
memory was betraying him, since that date 
must have reminded him that the letter was 


written before^ not after, the conference of 
the i4(h July. 

From this narrative two things are plain; i. 
That no terms of capitulation were made with 
Captain Maitland. 2 . That it is the object of 
Count Las Cases to insinuate the belief, that it 


W’as in consequence of the arguments used by 
Captain Maitland, supported by the British 
officers present, that Las Cases was induced 
to recommend, and Napoleon to adopt, the 
step of surrendering himself on hoard the Bel- 


' ■ Alon Napoleon ^rivit aa Prince R4%ent.a Jour- 
ualde LatC<ues,yo\. t.p. 55. 
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ierophon. But this whole inference is disprov¬ 
ed by two small ciphers; the date, namely, of 
i3tA of July on the letter addressed to the 
Prince Recent, which, therefore, could not, in 
the nat arc of thin{»s, have been written in con¬ 
sequence of a conference betwixt T^s Cases and 
(Captain Maitland; and a consultation betwixt 
Napoleon and lu^ followers, which conference 
and cousultalioM did nut take place till the 
I i\lli of July. The rcsolutioit was taken, and 
the letter written, the day before all those 
(flowing descriptions of the English people put 
into the innutli of (iuptain Maitland; and the 
faith of Napoleon was grounded *upou the 
impersonal suggestion to go to England,' uiade 
to Las Cases and Savory on their first visit to 
the Bellei'opliou. The visit of the 1 4th, doubt¬ 
less, confirmed ibc lesolutiou which had been 
adopted the preceding day. 

No delay now intervened. On the same 
i4tli of July, General Baron (iuurgaud was 
sent off with the letter, so often mentioned, 
addressed to the Prince Regent, which was in 
these well-known terms: 

Kucbefui't, July i3tli, i3i5. 

K Your Royal Highness, 

«A victim to the factions which distract my 
'Country, and to the enmity of the greatest 

' See p. 65, where Las Cases says, • It was tu^gnteJ tu 
i>s :o yp to England.• 
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powers of Europe, 1 have terminated my polF' 
tical career, and I come, like Themistocles, to, 
throw myself upon the hospitality of the British 
people. 1 put myself under the protection of 
their laws, which 1 claim from your Royal 
Highness, as the most powerful, the most con* 
slant, and the most generous of my enemies. 

«Napoleon.» 

Captain Maitland informed Count Las Cases, 
that he would dispatch General Gourgaud to 
England, by the Slancy, and prepare to receive 
Napoleon and his suite. General Gourgaud 
proposed to write to Count Bertrand instantly, 
when, in presence and hearing of his brother 
officers. Captains Sartorius aud Gambier, Cap* 
tain Maitland gave another instance of his 
anxiety not to be misunderstood on this impor¬ 
tant occasion. 

RWhen General Gourgaud was about to 
write the letter, to prevent any future mis¬ 
understanding, f said, * Monsieur Las Cases, 
you will recollect that t am not authorized to 
stipulate as the reception of Buonaparte in 
England, but that he must consider himself 
entirely at the disposal of his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent.' He answered, ‘ I am per¬ 
fectly aware of that, and have already ac¬ 
quainted the Emperor with whatypu said bn- 
the subject.'* 
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• Captain Maitland subjoins the following 
natural and just remark:— 

A It might, perhaps, have been better if tliis 
declaration had been given in an official writ¬ 
ten form; and could I have foreseen the dis¬ 
cussions which afterwards took place, and 
which will appear in the sequel, I undoubtedly 
should have done so; but a.s I repeatedly made 
it in the presence of witnesses, it did not occur 
to me as being necessary; and how could a 
stronger proof be adduced, that no stipulations 
were agreed to respecting the reception of 
Buonaparte in England, than the fact of their 
not being reduced to writing? which certainly 
would have been the case had any favourable 
terms been demanded on the pait of Monsieur 
Las Cases, and agreed to by me.» 

To conclude the evidence on this subject, 
we add Captain Maitland's letter, addressed 
to the Secretary of the Admiralty on 1 4th July: 

A For the information of the Lords Commis¬ 
sioners of the Admiralty, I liave to acquaint 
you that the Count Las Cases and General 
Lallemand this day came on board his Majesty's 
ship under my command, with a proposal from 
Count Bertrand for me to receive on board 
Napoleon Buonaparte, for the purpose of 
'throwing himself on the generosity of the 
Prince Regent. Conceiving myself authorized 
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by their Lordships’secret order, 1 haveacced* 
ed to the proposal, and he is to embark on 
board this ship to-morrow morning. That no 
misunderstanding might arise, 1 have explicitly 
and clearly explained to Count Las Cases, that 
1 have no authority whatever for granting 
terms of any sort, hut that all 1 can do is to 
carry him and bis suite to England, to be re¬ 
ceived in such manner us his Royal Highness 
may deem expedient.» 

Is it in human nature to suppose, that a 
Rritish officer, with two others of the same 
rank as witnesses of the whole negotiation, 
would haVe expressed himself otherwise than 
as truth warranted, in a case which was sure 
to be so strictly inquired into? 

On the i5th Jmy, i8i5, Napoleon finally left 
France, to the history of which be had added 
so much of victory and so much of defeat; the 
country which his rise had saved from civil 
discord and foreign invasion, and which his fail 
consigned to both; in a word, that fair land to 
which be bad been so long as a Deity, and was 
in fitttare to be of less import than the meanest 
peasrat on the soil. He was accompanied by 
four 9 f his generals—Bertrand, Savary, Lalle- 
mand,and Montholon,and by Count LasGases, 
repeatedly mentioned as counsellor of state. 
Of these, Bertrand and Monthi^on bad their 
ladies on board, with three children belonging 
to Count Bertrand, and one of Count Montbo- 
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Ion’s. The son of Las Gases accompanied the 
emperor as a page. There were nine ofHcers 
of iiiferiorrank,andthirty>ninedonie$tics. The 
principal persons were received on board the 
BeilerophoDf the others in the corvette. 

Buonaparte came out of Aix Roads on Iioard 
of the ^pervier. Wind and tide being against 
the brig, Captain Maitland sent the barge of 
the Bellerophon to transport him to that ship. 
Most of the officers and crew of the Lperview 
had tears in their eyes, and they continued to 
cheer the.Emperor while their voices could he 
heard. He was received on board the Bclle> 
rophon respectfully, but without any .salute or 
distinguished honours. As Captain Maitland 
advanced to meet him on the qnarter>dcck, 
Napoleon pulled off liis hal^nd, addressing 
him in a firm tone of voice, said, n I come to 
place myself under the protection of yoiiv 
prince and laws.* His manner was uncom¬ 
monly pleasing, and he displayed much ad¬ 
dress in seizing upon opportunities of saying 
things flatteridg to the hearers whom he wish¬ 
ed to conciliate. 

As when formerly on hoard Captain Usher’s 
vessel, Buonaparte showed great curiosity con¬ 
cerning the discipline of the $^p, and express¬ 
ed considerable surprise that the British ves- 
.sek should s# easily defeat the French ships, 
which were heavier, larger, and bettermanned 
than they. Captain Maitland accounted for 
. ' VOL. IX. 4 
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thib by the greater experieoce of the men and 
ofBcers. The Ex*£mperor examined the ma> 
Hues also, and, pleased with their appearance, 
said to Bertrand, « How much might be done 
with an hundred thousand such men!» In the 
management of the vessel, he particularly 
admired the silence and good order of the 
crew while going through their manoeuvres, 
in comparison to a French vessel, «where 
^very une,» he said, ■ talks and gives orders at 
once. *» When about to quit the Bellerophon, 
he adverted to the same subject, saying, there 
had been less noise on board that vessel, with 
six bundled men, in the whole passage from 
Bochefort, than the crew of the ^pervier, with 
only one hundred, bad contrived to make be¬ 
tween the Isle ^ll^bt and Basque Roads. 

He spoke, too, of the British army in an equal 
style of praise, and was joined by bis oRicers 
in doing so. One of the Frcach officers ob¬ 
serving that the English cavalry were superb, 
Captain Maitland observed, that in England, 
they had a higher opinion ^ the infantry. 
«You are right,» said the French gentleman; 
«there is none such in the world; there is no 
making an impression on them; you might as 
well attempt change through a wall, and 
their fire is tremendous.■ Bertrand reported 
to Captain Maitland that Nap<||pon had com¬ 
municated to him his opinion of the Duke of 
Wellington in the following words:— hT he 
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Puke of Wellington, in the management of an 
army, is fully equal to myself, with the advan¬ 
tage of possessing more prudence.* This .we 
conceive to be the genuine unbiassed opiaiun 
of one great soldier concerning another. It is 
a pity that Napoleon could on other occasions 
express himself in a strain of depreciation, 
which could only lower him who used it, to¬ 
wards a rival in the art of war. 

During the whole passage, notwithstanding 
his situation, and the painful uncertainty under 
which he laboured, Napoleon seemed always 
tranquil, and in good temper; at time.s, he 
even approached to cheerfulness. ^He spoke 
with tenderness of his wife and family, com¬ 
plained of being separated from them, and had 
the tears in his eyes wheii|j^a showed their 
portraits to Captain Maitland. His health 
seemed perfectly good; but he was occasion¬ 
ally subject t4^ somnolency, proceeding, per¬ 
haps, from the exhaustion of a constitution 
which bad gone through such severe service. 

On a3d Juk^, they passed Dshant. Napo¬ 
leon j^esnained long on deck, and cast many a 
mekocholy look to the coast ft^Fraoce, but, 
made oo observations. At day-break on a4tb, 
the Bellerophon was 0 $ Dartmouth; and fiuO’ 
naparte was struck, first with the boldness of 
tbe coast, then, as he entered Torbay, 
with the weU’known beauty of the scenery. 

• It reminded him,* he said, aof Porto Ferrajo, 
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ia Elba;*- an association which must at the 
moment have wakenec^trange remembrances 
in the mind of the deposed Emperor. 

The Bellerophon had hardly anchored, when 
orders came from the admiral, Lord Keith, 
wliicb were soon after seconded by others 
from the Admiralty, enjoining that no one, of 
whatever rank or station, should be permitted 
to come on board the Bellerophon, excepting 
the officers and men belonging to the ship. On 
the 2 Gth, the vessel received orders to move 
round to Plymouth Sound. 

In the mean time, the newspapers which 
were brought on board tended to impress 
anxiety and consternation among the unhappy 
fugitives. The report was generally circulated 
by these period^eal publications, that Buona¬ 
parte would not be permitted to Jand, but 
would be presently sent off to St Helena, as 
the safest place for detaining bin, as a prisoner 
of war. Napoleon himself became alarmed, 
and anxiously desirous of seeing Lord Keith, 
who bad expressed himself sensible of some 
kindness which his nephew. Captain Ejphin- 
stone of the ylh Hussars, bad received from the 
Emperor, when wounded and made prisoner 
at Waterloo. Such a%iDterview accordingly 
took place betwixt the noble admiral and the 
lute Empercur, upon the aSthduly, but without 
eny results of iu^ortance, as L^d Keith was 
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not then possessed of the decision of the Bh> 
tish government. 

That frenzy of popular curiosity, which, 
predominating in all free states, seems to be 
carried to the utmost excess by the English na¬ 
tion^ caused such numbers of boats to sur¬ 
round the Belleropbon, that, notwithstanding 
the peremptory orders of the Admiralty, and 
in spite of the efforts of the man>of-war’s 
boat#, which maintained constant guard round 
the vessel, it was almost impossible to keep 
them at the prescribed distance, of a cable's 
length from the ship. They inedrred the risk 
of being run down,-^of being, as they might 
apprehend, shot (for muskets were discliarged 
for the purpose of intimidation), of all the 
dangers of a naval combat, rather tlrnn lose 
the (^^ortunity of seeing the Eniperur whom 
they had heard so much of. NVhen he ap¬ 
peared he wastgreeted with huzzas, which he 
returned witli bows, but could not beip ex> 
pressing his wonder at the eagerness of popu¬ 
lar curiosity, which he was not accustomed to 
see ii^uch a pitch of excitation. 

On the evening of the 3oth df July, Major- 
General Sir Henry Bunbury, one of the Under 
Secretaries of State, arrived, bringing witli 
him the final intentions of the British govern- 
.ment, for the disposal of Buonaparte and his 
suite. Upon the 5ist, Lord Keith and Sir 
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Henry waited upon the Ex^Eraperor, on board 
of the Bellerophon, ^ cotnmunicate to him 
the unpleasing tidings. They were accompa¬ 
nied by Mr Meike, the secretary of Lord Keith, 
whose presence was deemed necessary as a 
witness to what passed. Napoleon rec^ved 
the admiral and under secretary of state with 
becoming dignity and calmness. The letter 
of Lord Melville (First Lord of the Admiralty) 
was read to the Ex-Emperor, announcing his 
future destination. It stated, that «it would 
be inconsi^nt with the duty of the British 
ministers to^eir sovereign and his allies, to 
leave General Buonaparte the means or oppor¬ 
tunity of again disturbing the peace of Europe 
—announced that the island of St Helena was 
selected for his future rc.sidence, and selected 
as such, because its local situation woul j per¬ 
mit his enjoying more freedom than could be 
compatible with adequate security elsewhere 
—that, with the exception of Generals Sayary 
and Lallemand, the General might select three 
officers, together with his surgeon, to attend 
him to Saint Helena—that twelve do^stics 
would also he allowed.* The same document 
stated, c.that the persons who might attend 
upon biin would he liable to a ceitain degree 
of restraint, and could not be permitted to 
leave the island without the sanction of the 
Ik'itish government. Lastly, it was announced 
that Rear-Admiral Sir George Gockbum, ap- 
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poioted to the chief commaod of the Cape of 
Good Hope, would b^presently ready to sail 
for the purpose of conveying General Buona> 
parte to Saint Helena, and therefore it was de¬ 
sirable that he should without delay mak.: 
choice of the persons who were to form his 
suite." ^ 

The letter was read in French to Buonaparte 
by Sir Henry Bunbury. He listened without 
impatience, interruption, or emotion of any 
kind. When he was requested to state if he 
had any reply, he began, with |^at calmness 
of muiincr and mildness of c^Ritenance, to 
declare that he solemnly protested against the 
orders which had been read—that the British 
ministry had no right to dispose of him in the 
way proposed—that he appealed to the British 
people and the laws—and asked what was the 
tribunal which he ought to appeal to. « I am 
come,u he continued, « voluntarily to throw 
myself on the hospitality of your nation—I am 
not a prisoner of war, and if I was, have a right 
to be treated according to the law of nations. 
But ^ am come to this country a passenger on 
board one •f your vessels, after a previous ne¬ 
gotiation with the commander. If he had cold 
me I was to be a prisoner, I would not have 
come. I asked him if he was willing to receive 
me on board, and convey me to England. 
Admiral Maitland said be was, having receiv¬ 
ed, or telling me he had received, special or- 
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ders of govenuneot concerning me. It was a 



came on board a British vessel as I would have 
entered one of their towns—a vessel, a village, 
it is the same thing. As for the island of Saint 
Helena, it would be my sentence of death. I 
demand to be received ^as an English citizen. 
How many yeai| entitle me to be domici¬ 
liated ? u 

Sir Henry Bimbury answered, that he be¬ 
lieved four were necessary. « Well, then,v 
continued l^moleon, < let the Prince Regent 
during thatIRe place me under any superin¬ 
tendence he thinks proper—let me be placed 
in a country-house in the centre of the island, 
thirty leagues from every seaport—place a 
commissioned officer about me, to examine 
inj correspondence and superintend my ac¬ 
tions; or, if the Prince Regent should require 
my word of honour, perhaps 1 might give it. 
1 might then enjoy a certain degree of pei'sonal 
liberty, and 1 should have the freedom of'lite- 
rature. In Saint Helena 1 could not live three 
months; to my habitsand constitution it Wipuld 
be death. I am used to ride tweaty miles a- 
day,—what am 1 to do on tlfht little rock at 
the end of the world? Mo! Botany Bay is 
better than St Helena—1 prefer death to St 
Helena—And what good is my death to do 
you? 1 am no longer a sovereign. What dan¬ 
ger could result from my living as a private 
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person in the heart of Engtand, and restricted 
in any way which the goyemment should 
think proper?* 

He referred repeatedly to the manner of his 
coming on hoard the Bellerophon, insisting 
upon his being perfectly free in bis choice, and 
that he had preferred confiding to the hospi> 
tality and generosity of the British nation. 

«Otherwise,* he said, «why should i not 
have gone to my fathcr-in-law, or to the Em¬ 
peror Alexander, who is my personal friend? 
We have become enemies, became he wanted 
to annex Poland to his dominio^ and my po¬ 
pularity among the Poles was iiw his way. 
But otherw ise he was my friend, and he would 
not have treated me io^this way. If your go¬ 
vernment act thus, it ^11 disgrace you in dio 
eyes of Europe. Even your own pcf»ple will 
blame it. Besides, you do not know the feel¬ 
ing that my death will create both in France 
and Italy. There is, at present, a high opinion 
of England in these countries, if you kill me 
it will he lost, and the lives of many English 
will be sacrificed. What was there to force me 
to the step 1 took? The tri-coloured Bag was 
still flying at Bordeaux, Nantes, and Boebe- 
fort.‘ The army has not even yet submitted. 

* The white flag wag flying at La RooheUe and the laic 
• of'OleroQ. It was hoiated on the lath, and hauled down 
afterwards; again hoisted on the i3th July, to the final 
eacluaion of the three-coloured ensign. 
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Or, if 1 had chosen to remain in France, what 
was there to prevent me from remaining con¬ 
cealed for years amongst a people so much at¬ 
tached to me?» 

He then returned to his negotiation with 
Captain Maitland, and dwelt on the honours 
and attentions shown to him personally by 
that officer and Admiral Hotham. «And, af¬ 


ter all, it was only a snare for me!»' He again 
enlarged on the disgrace to England which was 


impending. 


0 1 hold out to the Prince He^- 


gent,* he sai^ a the brightest page in his histo¬ 
ry, in placing myself at his discretion. I have 


‘ AdniiiaJ Hotham and Captain Muitliind hud no parti* 
rular ordcrift how thi^ uaconunon person wan to he treated, 
and >vcre naturally showing respect under mis¬ 

fortunes to one who had l^n so great. Their ciriliticA 


went uo furdier than manning the yards when he entered 
the Superh on a breakfast visit, and when he returned to 
the Bellerophon ou the same occasion. Captciin Maitland 
also permitted Napoleon to lead die w*ay into the dining 
cabin, and seat himself in die centre of the table; an ho* 


nour which it would have been both ungracious and un¬ 
called for to have disputed* Even these civilities could 
not have been a portion of the uiare of which Napoleon 
complains, or have had the' least effect in inducing him to 
take his resolution of surrendering to the English, as the 
tfgument in the text infers; for that^resolution had been 
taken, afld the surrender made, before die attentions Na* 
poleon founds upon could have been offered and received. 
This tends to aonfirm the opinion of Nelson, that the 
Riench, when treated with ceremonial {toUteness, are apt 
lo form preteneione upon die conceition made to diem in 
ordtary conrtesy. 
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tnade war upon you for twenty years, and 1 
give yon the highest proof of confidence by 
voluntarily giving myself into the hands of my 
most inveterate and constant enemies. Re¬ 
member,» he continued, awhat I have been, 
and how I stood among the sovereigns of Eu¬ 
rope. This courted my protection —that gave 
me his daughter—all sought for my friend¬ 
ship. I \\as Emperor, acknowledged by all the 
powers in Europe, except Great Britain, and 
she liad acknowledged me as Chief Gon.su). 
Your government has no right ^term me Ge- 
nernlituonaparle^v he added, pointing with his 
finger to the offensive epithet in Lord Mel¬ 
ville's letter. HI am Prince, or Consul, and 
ought to be treated if treated with at 

all. When I was at Elba, 1 was at least us 
much a sovereign in that island as Louis on 
the throne of France. We had both our re¬ 
spective flags, our ships, our troops—Mine, to 
})C sure,>i he said, with a smile, « were rather 
ou a small scale—I had six hundred soldiers, 
and be had two hundred thousand. At length, 
I made war upon him, defeated him, and de¬ 
throned him. But there was nothing in this to 
deprive me of my rank as one of Uie sovereigns 
of Europe.* 

During this interesting scene, Napoleon 
spoke with little interruption from Lord Keith 
and Sir Henry Bunbury, who declined replying 
to his remonstrances, stating themselves to he 
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unauthorized to enter into discussions, as dbeif 


only duty was to convey the intentions of go¬ 
vernment to Napoleon, and transmit his an¬ 
swer, if he charged them with any. He re¬ 
peated again and again his determination not 


to go to St Helena, and his desire to be sul^er- 
ed to remain in (jieat Britain. 


Sir Henry Bunbury then said, he was certain 
that St Helena had been selected as the place 
of his residence, because its local situation al> 


lowed freer scope for exercise and indulgence, 
than could heve been permitted in any part of 
Great Britain. 


«No, tto,» repeated Buonaparte, with ani¬ 
mation, « I will not g^faere—You would not 
go there, sir, were i(^^r own case—nor, my 
lord, w’ould you.* Uord Keith bowed and 
answered,—Cl He had been already ut St He¬ 
lena four times.* Napoleon A#nt on reiterat¬ 
ing his protestations against being imprisoned, 
or sent to St Helena. «I will not go thither,n 
he repeated; «1 am not a Hercules (with a 
smile), but you shall not conduct me to St 
Helena. 1 prefer death in this place. You 
foundvOne free, send me back again; replace 
me in the condition in which 1 was, or permit 
me to go to America.* 

He dwelt much on his resolution to die ra¬ 


ther than to go to Sc Helena; he had no great 
reason, he ,Mid, to wish for life. He urged 
the admiral to take dl^forther steps to remove 
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tim into the Northamberland, before govern* 
ment should have been^informed of what he 
had said, and have sigiSffied their final deci¬ 
sion. He conjured Sir Henry Banbury to use 
no delay in communicating his answer to go¬ 
vernment, and referred himself to Sir Henry 
to put it into form. After sbme cursory ques¬ 
tions and pauses, he again returned to the 
pressing subject, and urged the same argu¬ 
ments as before. ■ He had expected,» he 
said, (I to have had liberty to land, and settle 
himself in the country, some commissioner 
being named to attend him, who would be of 
great use for a year or two to teach«bim what 
he had to do. You could cbuse,*» be said, 
<< some respectable maMrfor the English ser¬ 
vice must have officerj^stinguished for pro* 
bity and lionour; and do not put about me an 
intriguing person, who would only play the 
spy, and make cabals.» He declared again his 
determination not to go to St Helena; and this 
interesting interview was concluded. 

After the admiral and Sir Henry Bunbury 
imd left the cabin, Napoleon recalled Lord 
Keith, whom, in respect of his former atten¬ 
tion to his lordship's relative, Captain Elphin- 
stone, he might consider as more favourable 
to his person. 

Napoleon opened the conversation, by ask¬ 
ing Lord Keith's advice how to conduct him¬ 
self. Lord Keith replied^^the was an officer, 
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and had discbai^ed bis duty, and left with hiio 
the heads of his instructions. If he considered 
it necessary to renet^ifte discussion, Sir Henry 
Bunbury must be called in. Buonaparte said 
that was unnecessary. «Can you, a said he, 
« after what is passed, detain me until I hear 
from London?* Lord Keith replied, that must 
depend on the instructions brought by the 
other admiral, with which he was unacquaint¬ 
ed. • Was there any tribunal,* he asked, «to 
which he could apply?* Lord Keith answered, 
that he was no ciTilian, but believed that there 
||ivas none whatever. He added, that he was 
satisfied there was every disposition on the 
part of tlie British government to render his 
situation as comfortf^e as prudence would 
permit. « How so?* md Napoleon, lifting the 
paper from the table, and speaking with ani¬ 
mation. Upon Lord Keith's observing, cthat 
it was surely preferable to being confined to a 
smaller space in England, or h|^n^ sent to 
France, or perhaps to Russia,* —^Russia!* ei' 
claimed Buonaparte, «jGoJ preserve me from 
it!* ’ 

Di^png this remarkatde scene, Napoleon's 
manner was perfectly calm and collected, his 
voice^^ual and firm, his tones very {^easing. 
Once or twice only he spoke more rapidly, 
and in a harsher key. He used little^ getttcu- 
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lation, and his attitudes were ungraceful; but 
the action of the head a|||$ dignified, and the 
countenance remarkab^Hbft and placid, with¬ 
out any marks of severity. He seemed to have 
made up his mind, anticipating what was to be 
announced, and perfectly prepared to reply. 
In expressing his positive determination not 
to go to St Helena, he left it to his hearers to 
infur, whether he meant to prevent his re¬ 
moval by suicide, or to resist it by force.' 

' Uaviog had the inestioiable advanta{;e of compariug 
Sir Henry Banliury'e minutei of this striking traosaction 
with those ^of Mr Meike, who accompeDied Lord Keiiff 
HI tl)e capacity of lemurj, the author has been enabled 
to lay before the public the most ample and exact account 
of the interriew of 3ist Jnly, which has yet appeared. 
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CHAFfER III. 


Napoleon's real view of the measure of scodini; him to Si 
Helena.—Allegatiou that Captain Maitland made terms 
with bim^ disproved—Probability that the insinuation 
arose with Las Cases, who was disappointed that a na- 
gotialioD wCieh he had conducted was not successful. 
—Scheme of reinovin({ Napoleon from the Bellerophoo, 
by citing him as a witness in a case of libel.—Threats 
of self«destruction by Napoleon—by his followers that 
dicy would put him to death—only made to iniitnidate 
the gorernment.—Napoleon goes on board the Nor¬ 
thumberland, which sails for St Helena.-^His behaviour 
on the voyage.—'Manner in which he was treated by 
Sir George Cockbum.—He arrives at Si Helena, and 
lands on i6th October. 

The interest attaching to the foregoing inter¬ 
view betwixt Napoleon and the gentlemen 
set to announce his doom loses much, when 
w e regard it in a great measure as an empty 
personiScatioD of feeling, a well-painted pas¬ 
sion which was not in reality felt Napoleon, 
as will preMitly appear, was not serious in 
averring )^t he had any encouragement from 
Captain Maitland to come on his ship, 

save in the character of a prisoDOT, to be placed 
at the Prince Regent's discretion. Neither 
had he the mos|||^8taDt idea of preventing his 
removal to the'Ndvthumberland, either by 
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violence to bimAelf, or any one else. Both 
to)#csof declamation only used fur show, 
—the one to alarm the sense of honour entei^ 
tained by the Ih'ince Regent and the people of 
England, and the other to work upon their 
hlimanity. 

There is little doubt that Napoleon saw the 
pi'obability of the St Helena voyage, so soon as 
he surrendered himself to the Captain of the 
Bclleruphon. He had afBrmed, that there was 
a purpose of transferring him to St Helena or 
Lucie, even before he left Elba; and if h^ 
thought the English capable of sending him t<^ 
such banishment while he was under the pro¬ 
tection of the treaty of Fontainebleau, he could 
hardly suppose that they would scruple to 
execute such a purpose, after his own conduct 
had deprived hflk of all the immunities with 
which that treaty had invested him. 

Nevertheless, while aware that his experi> 
ment might possibly thus terminate, Napoleon 
may have hoped a better issue, and conceived 
himself capable of cajoling the Prince Regent 
and his administration into hazarding the safety 
and the peace of Europe, in order to display a 
Quixotic generosity towards an individual, 
whose only plea for deserving it was, that he 
had been for twenty years their mortal enemy. 
'Sudi hopes he may have entertained; for it 
cannot be expected that he w^pAo acknowledge 
even to himself the personal disqualifications 

4. 
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which rendered him, in the eyes of all Europe, 
unworthy of trust mr confidence. Hi8*ex* 
pectation of a faTOurable reception did not 
go so far, in all likelihood, as those of the indi¬ 
vidual among his followers, who expected that 
Napoleon would receive the Order of tRe 
Garter from the Prince Hegeut; but he ntight 
have hoped to be permitted to reside in llri- 
tain on the same teinns as his brother Eucien. 

Doubtless he calculated upon, and perhaps 
overrated, all these more favourable chances. 
Yet, if the worst should airivc, he saw even 

4 

in that worst, that Island of St Helena itself, 
the certainty of personal safety, which he could 
not be assured of in any despotic country, 
where, as he himself must have known pretty 
well, an obnoxious prisoner or fidtenu, inny 
lose his life par ndgliijence, ^thout any bustle 
or alarm being excited upon the occasion. 
Upon the i6th August, while on his passage to 
St Helena, he frankly acknowledged, tliat 
though he had been deceived in the reception 
he had expected fi:pm the English, still, harshly 
and unfairly as he thought himself treated, he 
found comfort from knowing that he was under 
the prilection of Uritish laws, which he could 
not have enjoyed had he gone to another 
country, where his fate would have depended 
upon the caprice of an individual. This \ve 
believe to be # real secret of his rendition 
to England, in preference to his fathe^-in'la^v 
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t>f Austria* or his friend in Russia. He might, 
in the first-named couqtiry, he kept in custody, 
more or less severe; but he would be at least 
secuiie froin perishing of some political disease. 
Even while at St Helena, he allowed, in an 
interval of good-tempered candour, that, com- 
puring one place of exile to another, St Helena 
was entitled to the preference. In higher la¬ 
titudes,he observed, they would have suffered 
from cold, and in any other tropical island 
they would have been burned to death. At 
Sc Helena the country was wild and savage, 
th#cliniate monotonous, and unfavourable to 
health, but the temperature was *mild and 
pleasing. ' 

"rhe allegation on which r^apolcon had in¬ 
sisted so much, namely, that Captain Maitland 
iiiid pledged hiiiftclf for his good reception in 
England, and received him on board his vessel, 
not as a prisoner, but as a guest, became now 
an important subject of investigation. All the 
while Napoleon had been on board the Belle- 
*rophon, he had expressed the greatest respect 
for Captain Maitland, and a sense of his civi¬ 
lities totally inconsistent with the idea, tliat he 
conceived himself betrayed by him. He had 
even sounded that officer, by* the means of 
Madame Bertrand, to know Avhether he would 
•accept a present of his portrait set with dia- 


' Lab Gaiks, VoI. I. 
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inonds, ivhich Captain Maitland requested 
might not be o^ered, as he Mras determined to 
decline it. 

On t)ie 6th of August, Count Las Cases, for 
the first time, hinted to Captain Maitland, that 
he had uuderstood him to have given an assh- 
rance, that Napoleon should be well deceived 
in England. Captain Maitland replied, it was 
impossible the Count could mi.stakc him so far, 
since he had expressly stated he could make 

promises; but that be thought his orders 
would bear him out in receiving Napoleon «n 
board, and conveying him to England, ^^e 
reminded the Count, that be bad questioned 
him (Captain Maitland^ repeatedly, as to his 
private opinion, to which he could only an> 
swer, that he had no reason to think Napoleon 
would be ill received. Las Gases bad nothing 
to offer in reply. Upon the same 6th August, 
Napoleon himself spoke upon the subject, and, 
it will bl observed, how very different his lan- 
gua{^ was to Captain Maitland, from that 
which he held in his absence. «They say,» 
he remarked, «that I made no conditions. 
Cetiainfy f made no conditions. How could an 
individual enter into terms with a nation? I 
wanted nothirig of them but hospitality, or, as 
the ancients woidd express it, air and water. 
As for you, Captain, 1 have no cause of com* 
plaint; your co|||kct has been that of a man of 
honour.* 
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The investigation of this matter did not end 
here, for the ungrounded assertion that Captain 
Maitland had granted some conditions, express* 
ed or implied, was no sooner repelled than it 
again revived. 

On the 7 th, Count TjSS Case!, liavipga part> 
ing interview with Lord Keith, for the purpose 
of delivering to him a protest on the part of 
Buonaparte, « ( was in the act of telling him,» 
said the Count, a that Captain Maitland 
said he was authorized to carry us to 
^sthout letting us suspect that we were to 
re{^rded as prisoners of war; and tliat the cap¬ 
tain could not deny that we came freely and in 
good faith; that the letter from the Emperor 
to the I*rince of Wales, of the existence of 



which I had given Captain Maitland informa¬ 
tion, must necessarily have created tacit con¬ 
ditions, since he had made no observation on 


it.B Here the Admiral's impatience, nay, 
anger, broke forth. He said to him^harply, 
that in that case Captain Maitland was Aool, 


since his instructions contained not a word to 


such a purpose; and tlits he should surelv 
know, since it was he, Lord Keith, who issued 


them. Gonnt Las Cases ^ill persevered, sta¬ 
ting that his lordship spoke with a hasty seve¬ 
rity, for which he might b^iiimself respon- 
‘sible; since the other officers, as well as Rear- 
Admiral Hotham, had expre<g|d themselves to 
the same effect, which could not have beet» 
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the case had the letter of instructions been so 
clearly expressed, and so positive, as his lord* 
ship seemed to think.* 

Lord Keith, upon this statensent of Count 
Las Cases, called upon Captain Maitland for 
the most ample account he could give of the 
communications which he bad had with the 
Count, previous to Napoleon's coming on 
board the Bcllerophon. Captain Maitland of 
course obeyed, and stated at full length the 
l^nner in which the French frigates lay block¬ 
aded, the great improbability of their effecting 
an escape, and the considerable risk they 
would haVe run in attempting’ it; the applica¬ 
tion to him, Hrst by Savary and Las Cases, af¬ 
terwards by Las Cases and Goiirgaud; his ob¬ 
jecting to the frequent flags of truce; his re¬ 
fusal to allow Buonaparte to pass to sea, either 
in French ships of war or in a neutral vessel; 
his consenting to carry to England thelale £m- 
. peror aM his suite, to be at the disposal of the 
PriAe Begent, with his cautious to them, again 
and again renewed, in the presence of Captain 
Sartorius and Captain Gambier, that he could 
grant no stipulations or conditions whatsoever. 
These officers gav%.full evidence to the same 

* Tbe reader may jndge for himself, bj tnroiog to p. 
55, where the ineirftiiiajf^ a<« printed, acting tinder which 
no mnn but a fool, as the admiral truly aaid, could have 
eotend intA such Connt Las Caeea pretends 

Captain Maitland to have engaged in. 
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effect, by their written attestations. If, there¬ 
fore, the insinuation of Count Las Cases, for it 
amounts to no more, is to be placed against 
the express and explicit averment of Captain 
Maitland, the latter must preponderate, were 
it but by aid of the direct testimony of two 
other British officers. Finally, Captain Mait* 
land mentioned Napoleoifs acknowledgment, 
and that of his suite, that tliough their cxpec> 
tutions had been disappointed, they imputed 
no blame to him, which he could not have 
caped, had he used any unwarranted and ^1- 
laciuus proposals to entice them on board his 
vessel. As the last piece of evidence, he men¬ 
tioned his taking farewell of Montholon, who 
again reverted to Napoleon's wish to make 
him a present, and expressed the Emperor’s 
sense of his civilities, and his high and ho> 
nuurable deportment chrougii the whole trans¬ 
action. 

Captain Maitland, to usehisown words,then 
said, ft * I feel much hurt that Count T^as 6ascs 
should have stated to Lord Keith, tliat 1 had 
promised Buonaparte should be well received 
in England, or indeed made promises of any 
sort. 1 have endeavoured to conduct myself 
with integrity and honour throughout the 
whole of this transaction, and dierefore cannot 
allow such an assertion to^go uncontradicted.' 
Oh 1 ’ said Count Montholon, *^Las Caaes nego¬ 
tiated this business; it has turned out very dif- 
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ferently frcnn what he and all of us expected. 
He'attributes the EImperor's situation to him¬ 
self, and is therefore desirous of.giving itche 
best countenance be can; but i assure you, the 
Emperor is conxinced your conduct had been 
most honourable;' then taking my band, he 
pressed it, and added, ‘and that is my opinion 
also.'* 

Lord Keith was, of course, perfectly con¬ 
vinced thattbecharge against Captain Maitland 
Was not only totally unsupported by testimony, 
but that it was disproved by the evidence of 
impartial witnesses, as well as by the conduct 
and puhHc expression of sentiments of those 
who had the best right to complain of that of¬ 
ficer s conduct, had it been really deserving of 
censure. The reason why Count Las Cases 
should persist in grounding hopes and wishes 
ofhis own framing, upon supposed expressions 
of encouragement from Captain Maitland, has 
been probably rightly treated by Count Mon- 
tholen. Napoleon’s conduct, in loading Cap¬ 
tain Maitland with the charge of n laying snares 
for him,» while his own conscience so for ao 
quitted Uiat brave officer, that he pressed upon 
him thanks, and yet more substantial evidence 
of his favourable opinion, can, we are afraid, 
only be inqwted to a predominant sense of his 
own interest, to w]|ph he was not unwilling to 
itave sacrificed professional character and 
honourable name of an officer, to whom, on 
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Other occasions, he acknowledged himself 
obliged. As Captain Maitland's modest and 
manly narrative is now published, thefigmcnt, 
that Napoleon came on board the Bellerophon 
in any other character than as a prisoner of war, 
must be considered as silenced for ever. 

Having prosecuted this interesting subject 
to a conclusion, we return to the train of cir¬ 
cumstances attending Napoleon's departure 
from England, so far as they seem to contain 
historical interest. 

The inconvenient resort of immense niint- 
bers, sometimes not less than a thousand boats, 
scarce to be kept off by absolute force by those 
who rowed guard within the prescribed dis¬ 
tance of 3oo yards from the Bellerophon, was 
rendereda greater annoyance, when Napoleon's 
repeated expressions, that he would never go 
to St Helena, oemsioned some suspicions that 
he meant to attempt his escape. Two frigates 
were therefore appointed to lie as guards on 
the Bellerophon, and sentinels were doubled 
and trebled, both by day and night. 

Aiy)dd incident, of a kind which could only 
have happened in England (for though as 
many bizarre whims may arise in the minds of 
foreigners, they are much more seldom ripen-* 
ed into action), added to the cares of those 
were to watch this important prisoner. 
Some newspaper, which was not possessed of 
a legal adviser to keep them right in point of 
VOL. IX. 5 
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form, had suggested (in tenderness, we sup«> 
pose, to public curiosity), that the person of 
Napoleon Buonaparte sbouldJje removed to 
shore by agency of a writ of Habeas Corpus. 
This magical rescript of the Old Bailey, as 
Smollett terms it, loses its influence overall 
alien and prisoner of war, and therefore such 
an absurd proposal was not acted upon. But 
an individual, prosecuted for a libel upon a na> 
va) ofBcer, conceived the idea of citing Napo¬ 
leon as an evidence in a court of justice, to 
prove, as be pretended, the state of the French 
navy, which was necessary to his defence. The 
writ was'to have been served on Lord Keith: 
hut he disappointed the litigant, by keeping 
his boat off the ship while he was on board, 
and afterwards by the speed of liis twelve-oared 
barge, which the attorney's panting 'rowers 
toiled after in vain. Although this was a mere 
absurdity, and only worthy of the laughter, 
with which the anecdote of the attorney's pur^ 
suit and the admiral's flight was generally re¬ 
ceived, yet it might have given rise to incon¬ 
venience, by suggesting to Napoleon, t^at he 
was, by some process or other, entitled to re¬ 
dress by the common law of England, and 
might have encouraged him in resisting at¬ 
tempts to remove him flxim the Bellerophon. 
On the 4th of Aug^|| to end sucli inconvenient 
occurrence thei^erophonwasappointedto 
|iat to see and remain cruizing off the Start, 
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where she was to be joined by the squadron 
destinari for Saint Helena, when Napoleon was, 
with his immediate attendants, to be removed 
on board the Northumberland. 

His spirit for some time seemed wound up 
to some desperate resolve, and though he gave 
rto bint of suicide before Captain Maitland, 
otherwise than by exprtissing a dogged resolu¬ 
tion not to go to St Helena, yet to I^as C'iases, 
he spoke in undisguised terms of a Homan 
death. We own we are not afrtiid of such re- 
soluiionsbeingexecuted by sanepersons, when 
they take the precaution of consulting an intel- 
ligcntfriend. Itisquite astonishing how slight 
a hacking will support the natural love of life, 
in minds the most courageous, and circum¬ 
stances the inostdespcrate. Wc are not, there¬ 
fore, sui'priscd to find that the philosophic 
arguments of Las Cases determined Napoleon 
to survive and writehis history. Had he con¬ 
sulted his military attendants, he would have 
received other counsels, and assistance to exe¬ 
cute them if necessary. T.,allemaud, Montho- 
lon, and Gourgaud, assured Captain Maitland, 
that the Kmperor would sooner kill him.se]f 
than go to St Helena, and that even were be 
to consent, they three were detennined them- 
selvestoputhim to death, rather than he should 
.so far degrade himself. Ipaptain Maitland, in 
reply, gave some hints indicative of the gallows, 
incase such a scheme were prosecuted. 
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Savary and Lallemand were, it must be own* 
cd, uader circumstances peculiarly ^ainfal. 
They had been among the list of persons ex¬ 
cluded from the amnesty by the royal govern¬ 
ment of France, and nowtheywereprohibited 
by the British ministry from accompanyiug'Na- 
poleon to St Helena. They entertained, not 
unnaturally, the greatest anxiety about their 
fate, apprehensive, though entirely without 
reason, that they might be delivered up to the 
French government. They resolved upon per¬ 
sonal resistance to prevent their being septi- 
rated from their Emperor, but fortunately 
were so considerate amid their wrath, as to 
take the opinion of the late distinguished law¬ 
yer and statesman, Sir Samuel llomilly. As 
i^thc most effectual mode of serving these un¬ 
fortunate gentlemen, Sir Samuel, by personal 
application to the Lord Chancellor, learned 
that there were no thoughts of delivering up 
his clients to the French government, and thus 
became able to put their hearts at ease upon 
that score. On the subject of the resistance, 
as to the legality of which they questioned him, 
Sir Samuel Romilly acquainted them, that life 
taken in an affray of the kind, would be con¬ 
strued into murder by the law of England. No 
greater danger, indeed, was to be expected 
from an assault, legalized upon ^e opinion .of 
an eminent lawyer, than from a suicide adjust¬ 
ed with the advice of a counsellor of state; and 
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we suppose neither Napoleon nor his followers 
were rnore serious in the Tiolent projects which 
they announced, llian they might think neces> 
sary to sliake the purposeofthe English minis- 
try. In this they were totally unsuccessful, 
and their intemperate threats only occasioned 
theirbeing deprived of amis, excepting Napo¬ 
leon, who was left in possession of his sword. 
Napoleon and his followers were greatly hurt' 
at this marked expression of want of confidence, 
which must also have been painful to the Eng¬ 
lish officers who executed the order, though 
itwasexplained to the French gentlemen, that 
the inuasiire was only one of precantion, and 
that their weapons were to be carefully pre¬ 
served and restoi’ed to tbem. During his last 
du^ dn board the Bellcrophnn, Napoleon was^ 
employed in composing a protest, which, as it) 
(contains nothing more than his address to Lord 
Keith and Sir Henry Bunbury, we have thrown 
into the Appendix.' lie also wrote a second 
letter to the Prince Regent. 

On the 4tb of August, the Bellerophon set 
sail, and next moming fell in with the Nor¬ 
thumberland, and the squadron destined for 
St Helena, as also with the Tonnant, on board 
of which Lord Keith's flag was hoisted. 

Itwagnow that Napoleon gave Captain Mait- 
Jaod the first intimation of his purpose to sub- 
mittohis exile, by requesting tliat Mr O’Meara, 
surgeon of the Bellerophon, might be permitted 
See .Appendix, ii" I. 
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to attend him to St Helena, instead of his own 
surgeon, whose heahh conld not stand the 
voyage. This made it clear tliat no resistance was 
designed, and, indeed, so soon as Napoleon ob> 
served that his threats had produced no effect, 
he submitted with his usual equanimity. He 
also gave orders to deliver up his arms. His 
baggage was likewise subjected to a form of 
Search, but without unpacking or disturbing 
any article. The treasure of Buonaparte, 
amonniing only to 4ooo gold Napoleons, was 
taken into custody, to abridge Ihm of that 
powerful means of effecting his escape. Full 
receipts, ef course, were given, rendering the 
British government accountable for tlie same; 
and Marchand, tbe favourite valet-de-chambrc 
jjpf the Emperor, was permitted to take what- 
icver money he thought might be immediately 
necessary. 

About eleven o’clock on the morning of the 
7 th August, Lord Keith came in his barge to 
transfer Napoleon from the llellerophon to 
the Northumberland. About one o'clock, when 
Buonaparte had announced that he was in full 
readiness, a captain's guard was turned out; 
Lord Keith's barge was prepared; and as Na¬ 
poleon crossed the quarter-deck, the soldiers 
presented armsunderthree ruffles of the drum, 
being the salute paid to a genera] officer. Mis¬ 
step was firm and steady; his farewell to Cap¬ 
tain Maitland polite and friendly. That of- 
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Hcer bad no doubt sometbing to forgive to 
Napoleon, wbo bad endeavoured to fix on hiui 
the stigma of having laid a snare for him; yet 
the candid and manly avowal of the feelings 
which remained on bis mind at parting with 
him ought not to be suppressed. They add 
credit, w ere that required, to his plain, honest, 
unvarnished narrative. 

«It may appear surprising, that a jiossibility ' 
could exist of a British officer being prejudiced 
in favour of one who had caused so many ca> 
lamities to his country; but to such an extent, 
did he possess the power of pleasing, that 
there are few people who could have sat at 
the same table with him for nearly a month, 
as I did, without feeling a sensation of pity, 
allied perhaps to regret, that a man possessed^ 
of so many fascinating qualities, and who had 
held so high a station in life, should be redmred 
to the situation in which 1 saw him.x 

Napoleon was received on board of the Nor¬ 
thumberland with the same honours paid at 
leaving the fiellerophon. Sir George Cock- 
burn, the British admiral to whose charge the 
late Emperor was now commited, was in evei*y 
respect a person highly qualified to discliarge 
the task with delicacy towards Napoleon, yet 
with fidelity to the instructions he had receiv- 
. ed. Of good birth, accustomed to the first 
society, a handsome person, and an agreeable 
address, he had yet so much of the firmness 
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of hig profession as to be able to do unpieasing 
tbingg when necessary. In every particular 
within the circle of his orders, he was kind, 
gentle, and accommodating; beyond them, 
he was inflexible. This mixture of courtesy 
and firmness was particularly necessary, since 
Napoleon, and still more his attendants on 
his behalf, were desirous upon several oc> 
casions to arrogate a degree of royal rank 
for the prisoner, which Sir George Cockburn’s 
instructions, for reasons to be hereafter no¬ 
ticed, positively forbade him to concede. 
All that he could give, he gave with a readiness 
which showed kindness as well as courtesy; 
but aware that, beyond the fixed limit, each 
admitted claim would only form the founda¬ 
tion for another, he made his French guests 
sensible that ill-humour or anger could have 
no ej^ect upon his conduct. 

The consequence was, that though Napo¬ 
leon, when transferred to the Northumberland, 
was, by the orders of the Admiralty, deprived 
of certain marks of deference which he receiv¬ 
ed on board of the Bellerophon (where Cap¬ 
tain Maitland had no precise orders on the 
siih^t, and the withholding of which in him 
would have been a gratuitous infliction of hu¬ 
miliation), yet no positive quarrel, far less any 
rooted ill-will, took place betwixt Napoleon 
and tha»admiral. The latter remained at the 
principal place of his own table, was covered 
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when on the quarter-deck, after the first salu- 
tationshad passed, and disregarded other parti¬ 
culars of etiquette observed towards crowned 
heads; yet such circumstances only occasioned 
a little temporary coldness, which, as the 
adifkral paid no attention to his guests’ dis¬ 
pleasure, soon gave way to a Frenchman’s 
natural love uf society; and Sir George Cock- 
burn (ceasing to be the as Las C^ses 

says the French termed him when they were 
in the pet) became that mixture uf the obliging 
gentleman and strict officer for which ?iupo- 
leon held him whenever he spoke candidly on 
the subject. • 

It may be mentioned as no bad instance of 
this line of conduct, and its effects, that upon 
the Northainberland crossing the line, the Em¬ 
peror desiring to exhibit his munificence to the 
seamen, by presenting them with a hundred 
louis-d’or, under pretext of paying the oi'di- 
iiary fine, Sir George Cockburn, considering 
this tribute to Neptune as too excessive in 
amount, would not permit the donative to ex¬ 
ceed a tenth part of the sum; and Napoleon, 
offended bypthe restriction, paid nothing at all. 
Upon another occasion, early in the voyage, a 
difference in national manners gave rise to one 
of those slight misunderstandings which we 
have noticed. Napoleon was accustomed, like 
all Frenchmen, to leave the table imm^iately 
after dinner, and Sir George Cockburn, with 
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the English officers, remained after him at 
ble; for, in permitting his French guests their 
liberty, the admiral did not chuse to admit 
the right of Napoleon to break up the party at 
his, Sir George's, own table. This gave some 
discontent. ' Notwithstanding these trying 
subjects of dissatisfaction, Las Cases informs 
ut that the admiral, whom he took to be pre¬ 
possessed against them at first, became every 
day more amicable. The Emperor used to take 
his arm every evening on the quarter-deck, and 
hold long conversations witli him upon ma¬ 
ritime subjects, as well as past events in ge¬ 
neral. * ' 

While on board the Northumberland, the 
late Emperor spent his mornings in reading or 
writing; his evenings in his exercise upon 
deck, and at cards. The game was genemlly 
vingt un. But when the play became rather 
deep, he discouraged that amusement, and 
substituted chess. Great tactician as he was, 
Napoleon did not play well at that military 

‘ Las Gases, Tol. I, p.i35, gives somewhat a difFerent ac> 
count of (bU (rifling matter^ which appears (o have been a 
misunderstanding. Las Cases supposes (he^dioiral to have 
been offended at Napoleon's rising^ whereas Sir^ George 
Coekburti was only desirons to show that he did not con* 
ceive himself obliged to break up the party because his 
French guests withdrew. It seems, however, to have dwelt 
on Nauleon's mind, and was always quoted when he 
desiredro eipress diistlisfaction with the admiral. 

* Las Gasu, vol. i. 
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game, and it was with difficulty that his anta¬ 
gonist, Montholon, could avoid the solecism 
of beating the emperor. 

During this voyage, Napoleon's jour defdte 
occurred, which was also his birth-day. It was 
the i5th August; a day for which the Pope 
had expressly canonized a St Napoleon to be 
the Emperors patron. And now, strange re¬ 
volution, it was celebrated by him on board of 
an English man-of-war, which was conducting 
him to his place of imprisonment, and, as it 
proved, his tomb. Yet Napoleon seemed 
cheerful and contented during the whole day, 
and was even pleased with being foitunate at 
play, which he received as a good omen. 

Upon the i5lh October, 18 iT), the Nor¬ 
thumberland reached St Helena, which pre¬ 
sents but an unpromising aspect to those who 
design it for a residence, though it may be 
a welcome sight to the sea-worn mariner. Its 
destined inhabitant, from the deck of the 
Northumberland, surveyed it with his spy¬ 
glass. St James' Town, an inconsiderable 
viUage, was before him, enchased, as it were, 
in a valley, amid arid aud scarped rocks of 
immense height; every platform, every open¬ 
ing, every gorge, was bristled with cannon. 
Las Cases, who stood by him, could not per¬ 
ceive the slightest alteration of his counte¬ 
nance. The orders of government ba4fheen, 
that Napoleon should remaiu on board till u 
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residence could be prepared suitable for the 
line of life be was to lead in future. But as 
this was likely to be a work of time, Sir Geor^'e 
Cockbiu'u readily undertook, on his own re- 
sponsibility, to put his passengers on shore, 
and provide in some way fur the security of 
Napoleon's person, until the necessary habita* 
lion should be fitted up. He was accordingly 
transferred to land upon the i6tli October; 
and thustbeEmperorofFrance, nay well nigh 
of Europe, sunk into the Recluse of St lie- 
Irna. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


whieli justify the Enp,lUh GovcrntDcm in the me»* 
Hure of INapolcon's Ranishmciit—He ivaa a Prisoner of 
W'ar, and had already shown^ hy l^rearh of the Treaty 
of Fontainebleau, that no conKdeuce could be reposed 
in him.—The Government was even censured for not 
talcing stronger precautions to prevent liii escape from 
Napoleou*s wish to mtire to England^ in onlcr 
that, being near France^ he might again interfere in her 
nff.iirs.^dlcasoiis for withholding from him^the title of 
Kniperor.—‘Adviintages of St Helena^ as a place of Ua> 
nis^hment.—Sir George Cockbum’s Instructions for tin* 
Ti'eatincnt of Napoleon—Loogwood filled on as the 
jilacc of residence of the Ex*Roiperor.~-Tcniporary ac¬ 
commodation prepared for him at Briars.—lie removes 
to Longwood.—Prcr«autions taken forUic safe custody 
of tlic Prisoner.—Begulatioiis concerning the Vessels 
permitted to enter the Harbour. 


We are now to touch upon the arguments 
which seem to justify the administration of 
(England in the strict course which they adopt¬ 
ed towards Napoleon Buonaparte, in restrain¬ 
ing his person, and abating the pririleges of 
rank which he tenaciously claimed. And here 
we are led to observe the change produced in 
men's feelings within the space of only twelve 
years. In 1816 , when present Ihthor, 
liowever inadequate to the task, attempted to 
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treat of the same subject, there existed a con* 
siderable pany in Britain v\’bo were of opinion 
that the British government would best have 
discharged their duty to France and Europe, 
by delivering up Napoleon to Louis XVlII. s 
government, to be treated as be himself had 
treated the Duke d'Enghien. It would be at 
this time of day needless to throw away argu¬ 
ment upon this subject, or to show that Na]>o« 
leon was at least entitled to security of life, by 
his surrender to the British flag. 

As needless would it be to go over the fre¬ 
quently repeated ground, which proves so 
clearly tiiat in other respects the transaction 
with Captain Maitland amounted to an uncon¬ 
ditional-surrender. Napoleon bad considered 
every plan of escape by force or address, and 
none had seemed to him to present such chance 
of a favourable result, as that wliich upon full 
consideration be adopted. A surrender to 
England insured his life, and gave him the 
hope of taking further advantages from the 
generosity of the British nation; for an uncon¬ 
ditional surrender, as it secures nothing, so it 
excludes nothing. General Bertrand, when 
on board the Northumberland, said that Na¬ 
poleon had been much influenced in taking 
the step he had done by the Abbe Sidyes, who 
had strongly advised him to proceed at once to 
Englaad, in prefer^ce to taking any other 
course, which prov* that bis resolution must 
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of course have been formed long before he 
ever saw Captain Maitland. Even Mon> 
sieur Las Cases, when closely examined, comes 
to the same result; for he admits that he never 
hoped that Napoleon would be considered as 
u free man, or receive passports for America; 
blit only that he would be kepi in custody 
under milder restrictions than were inflicted 


upon him. But as be made no stipulation of 
any kind concerning the nature of these re¬ 
strictions. they must of course have been left 
lo the option of the conquering party. The 
question, tlierefore, betwixt Napoleon and the 
British nation, was not one of justUcj which 
has a right to its due, though the cuusequence 
should be destruction to the party by which it 
is to ifi rendered, but one of generosity and 
clemency, feelings which can only he wisely 
indulged with reference to the safety of those 
who act upon them. 

Napoleon being thus a prisoner, surrendered 
at discretion, became subjected to the common 
laws of war, which authorize belligerent pow¬ 
ers to shut up prisoners of war in places of 
conHnement, from which it is only usual to ex¬ 
cept such whose honour may be accounted as a 
suffleieut guarantee for tbeir good faith, or 
whose power of doing injury is so small that it 
plight be accounted contemptible. Bot Buona¬ 
parte was neither in tlie one situation nor the 
otlier. His power was gre&t, the temptation to 
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use it powerful, and the confidence to be pla^ 
ced in his resolution or promise to resist such 
temptation, very slight indeed. 

There is an unauthorized report that Lord 
C<tstlcrcagh, at the time of the treaty of Fon> 
tainchleau, asked Caulaincourt, why Napoleon 
did not chuse to ask refuge in England, ra¬ 
ther tlian accept the almost ridiculous title of 
Emperor of Elba. We doubt much if Lord 
Castlereagh said so. But if, either upon such 
a hint, or upon his own free motion, Napoleon 
had chosen, in 1814> to repose his confidence 
in the British nation, or even liad he fallen 
into our* hands by chance of war, England 
ought certainly, on so extraordinary an occa¬ 
sion, to have behaved with magnanimity; and 
perhaps ought either to have permitted Napo¬ 
leon to reside as an individual within her do¬ 
minions, or suffered him to have departed to 
America. It might then have been urged 
(though cautious persons might even then he¬ 
sitate), that the pledged word of a soldier, who 
had been so lately a sovereign, ought to be 
received as guarantee for his observance of 
treaty. Nay, it might then have been held, 
abat the talents and activity of a single indivi¬ 
dual, supposing them as great as human pow¬ 
ers can be carried, would not have enabled 
him, hovKever desirous, to have again disturb¬ 
ed the peace of Europe. There would have 
been a natural desire, tberefora, to grant so 
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roiimrkaLle a person chat liberty, which a 
generous nation might haTe been willing to 
conceive would not, and could not, be abused. 
But the experiment of Elba gave too ample 
proof at once how little reliance was to be 
placed in Napoleon's engagement, and how 
much danger was to be apprehended from liim, 
even when his fortunes were apparently at the 
lowest ebb. His breach of the treaty of Foil- 
tainebleau altered entirely his relations with 
K^land and with Europe; and placed him in 
the condition of one whose word could not be 
trusted, and whose personal freedom was in¬ 
consistent with the liberties of Europe. The 
experiment of trusting to his parole had been 
tried and failed. The wise may be deceived 
once^ only fools are twice cheated in the same 
manner. 

It may be pleaded and admitted for Napo¬ 
leon, that he had, to instigate his returning 
from Elba, as strong a temptation as earth 
could hold out to an ambitious spirit like his 
own,—the prospect of an extraordinary en- 
terprize, with the Imperial throne for its re¬ 
ward. It may be also allowed, that the Bour¬ 
bons, delaying to pay his stipulated revenue, 
afforded him, so for as they were concerned, a 
certain degree of provocation. But all this 
would argue against his being again trusted 
within the reach of such temptation. While 
France was in a state of such turmoil and 

.5. 
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vexation, with the remains of a disaffected 
array fermenting amid a fickle population,— 
while the King (in order to make good his sti¬ 
pulated payments to the allies) was obliged to- 
impose heavy taxes, and to raise them with 
some severity, many opportunities might arise, 
in which Napoleon, either complaining of 
some petty injuries of his own, or invited hy 
the discontented state of the French nation, 
might renew his memorable attempt of aSth 
February. It was the business of the firi^h 
ministry to prevent all hazard of this. It was 
hut on the aoth April before, that they were 
called upon by the Opposition to account to 
the House of Commons for not taking proper 
precautions to prevent Buonaparte’s escape 
from Elba. For what then would they have 
rendered themselves responsible, bad they 
placed him in circumstances which admitted 
of a second escape ?— at least for the full ex* 
tent of ail the confusion and bloodshed to 
which such an event must necessarily have 
given rise. The justice, as well as the neces¬ 
sity of the case, warranted the abridgment of 
Buonaparte's liberty, the extent of which had 
))een made, by his surrender, dependent upon 
the will of Britain. 

In deducing this conclusion, we have avoid¬ 
ed having any recourse to the argument ad 

Wehave not mentioned the dungeon 
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of Tonssaintyon the frontier of the Alps,or the 
detention of Ferdinand, a confiding and 
circumvented ally, in the Ghfitean ofValencey. 
We have not adverted to the instances of 
honours and appointments bestowed on of> 
Ht'ers who liad broken their parole of honour, 
by escaping from England, yet were received 
in the Tnileries with favour and preferments. 
Neither have we alluded to the great state 
rna.xim, which erected political necessity, or 
expediency, into a power superior to moral 
law. Were Britain to vindicate her actions 
by such instances as the above, it would be 
rovcr.sing the blessed rule, acting towards our 
enemy, not according as we would haye desired 
be should have done, but as he actually had 
done in regard to us, and observing a crooked 
and criminal line of policy, because our adver* 
sary bad set us the example. 

But Buonaparte's former actions must ne¬ 
cessarily have been considered, so far as to 
ascertain what confidence was to be reposed 
in his personal character; and if that was found 
marked by gross instances of breach of faith 
to others, ministers would surely have been 
inexcusable had they placed him in a situation 
where his fidelity was what the nation had 
principally to depend on for tranquillity. The 
fact seems to be admitted by Las Cases, that 
while he proposed to retire to England, it was 
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with the hope of again meddling in French 
af&irs.* The e'xample of Sir Niel Campbell 
had shown how little restraint the mere pre¬ 
sence of a commissioner would have bad over 
this extraordinary man; and his resurrection 
after leaving Elba, had distinctly demonstrated 
that nothing was to be trusted to the second 


' This, in be sure, according to Las Oases, was only in 
order Co carry through those great schemes of establishing 
the peace, the honour, and the nniou of the country. He 
had hoped tu the last, it seems, in the critical momenta 
• That, at the sight of the public danger, the eyes of the 
people of Prance would be opened; that they would re* 
turn to him, and enable him to save the country of France. 
It was tliis wliicli made him prolong the time at M.dmai- 
gon—it was this which induced him to tarry yet longer 
at nonbefort. If he is now at St Helena, he owes it to 
that sentiment. It is a train of thought from which lie 
could never be separated* Yet more lately, when there 
was no other resource than to acce^it the hospitality of 
the Bellerophon, perhaps it was not without a species of 
satisfaction that he foond himself irresistihly drawn on 
by the course of events towards England, since being there 
was being near France. He knew well that he would not 
be free, but he hoped to make his opinion beard; and 
then how many chauros would open themselves to the 
new direction which he wished to inspire.our ati- 
pren de tEmpereur NapoUony etc. Tom. IL Parde 3ine. 
We cannot understand the meaning of this, unless it iai«* 
plies that Napoleon, while retiring into England, on con¬ 
dition of abstaining from politics, entertained hopes of 
regaining ascendancy in French aH'airs, by and through 
the influence which he expected to exerdse over those of 
Rritain. 
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political death which he proposed to submit 
to as a recluse in Engiand. 

It has, however, been urged, that if the cha¬ 
racter of the times and his own rendered it an 
act of stern necessity to take front Napoleon 
his personal freedom, his captivity ought to 
have been at least accompanied with all marks 
of honourable distinction; and that it was 
imneces.sarily cruel to hurt the feelings of his 
I'ollowers and his own, by refusing him the 
Imperial titleand personal observances, which 
he had enjoyed in Lis prosperity, and of which 
he was tenacious in adversity. 

It will be agreed onall hands, thatirany thing 
could have been done consistent with the main 
exigencies of the case, to save Napoleon, in 
liis unfortunate situation, a single pang, that 
measure should have been resorted to. But 
there could be no reason why Britain, in com¬ 
passionate courtesy, should give to her prisoner 
a title which she had refused to Ynmdejure, 
even while he wielded the empire of France 
de facto; and there were arguments, to he 
hereafter stated^ which weighed powerfully 
against granting such an indulgence. 

'Fhe place of Napoleon's confinement, also, 
has been the .subject of severe censure; but 
the question is entirely dependent upon the 
right of confining him at all. If that is denied, 
there needs no further argument; for a place 
of confinement, to be effectual, must connect 
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several circumstances of safety and seclusion/ 
each in its degree aggravating the sufferings 
of the person confined, and inflicting pain 
which ouglit only to be the portion of a legal 
prisoner. But if it be granted, that a person 
so formidable as Napoleon should be debarred 
from the power of making a second avatar on 
the earth, there is perhaps no place in the 
world where so ample a degree of security 
could liave been reconciled with the same 
degree of personal freedom to the captive, as 
St Helena. 

The healthfulness of the climate of that 
island wiH be best proved by the contents of 
a report annexed to a return made on aoth 
March, 1830, by Dr Thomas Shortt, physician 
to the forces; from whicl^ it appears, that 
among the troops then stationed in St Helena, 
constantly employed in ordinary or on fatigue 
duty, and always exposed to the atmosphere, 
the proportion of sick was only as one man to 
thirty, even including casualties, and those 
sent to the hospital after punishment. This 
extraordinary degree of health, superior to 
that of most places in tbe world, Dr Shortt 
imputes to tbe circumstance of the island being 
placed in the way of the trade-winds, where 
the continued steady breeze carries off tbe su¬ 
perfluous heat, and with it such effluvia noxious 
tfi the human constitution, as it may have ge¬ 
nerated. The same cause, bringing with it a 
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Succession of vapours from the ocean, affords 
a cloudy curtain to intercept the sun’s rays, 
and prevents the occurrence of those violent 
and rapid forms of disease, which present 
themselves throu(;hoiit the tropics in general. 
Checked perspiration is noticed as an occa¬ 
sional cause of disease, hut which, if properly 
treated, is only fatal to those whose constitu¬ 
tions have been previously exhausted by long 
residence in a hot climate, ft should also be 
observed, tliat the climate of the island is re- 
laarkahly steady, uot varying upon an average 
more than nine ten degrees in the course 
of the year; which’equality of teinp*eratnre is 
another great cause of the general bealthful- 
ness.‘ The atmosphere is warm indeed; hut, 
as Napoleon was himself bom in a hot cli¬ 
mate, and was stated to be afraid of the cold 
even of Britain, that could hardly in his case 
be considered as a disadvantageous circum¬ 
stance. 

In respect to Napoleon’s personal treatment, 
Sir George Cockhurn proceeded on his arrival 
to arrange this upon the system recommended 
by his final instructions, which run thus : 

«In committing so important a trust to 
British officers, the Prince Regent is sensible 
that it is not necessary to impress upon them 
his anxious desire that no greater measure 


' See Appeudii, Mo. II. 
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of severity with respect to confinement or r^ 
striction be imposed, than what is deemed ne*> 
cessary for the faithful discharge of that duty, 
which the admiral, as well as the Governor 
of Saint Helena, must ever keep in mind, — 
the perfect security of General Buonaparte's 
person. Whatever, consistentwith thisgreat 
object, can be allowed in the ghapo'of induU 
gence, his Royal Highness is confident will be 
willingly shown to the General; and he relics 
on Sir George Cockburn's known zeal and 
energy of character, that he will not allow him' 
self to be betrayed into an^ improvident re> 
laxation oV his duty.** * ^ 

It was in the spirit of these instructions that 
Sir George Cockburn acted, in selecting a place 
of residence for his important prisoner, while, 
at the same time, he consulted Napoleon's 
wishes as much as the case could possibly 
admit. 

The accommodation upon the i.slatid was by 
no means such as could be desired in the cir* 
cumstances. There were only three houses of 
a public character, which were in any degree 
adapted for such a guest. Two, the town re¬ 
sidences of the^vernorand lieutenant-gover¬ 
nor islaad, were unfit for the habitation 
of Napoleon, because they were within James' 

’ Extract of a diHpatch from Ead Bathurst, addressed 
to the Lords Goturaissiooers Qif the Admiralty, da tad Both 
July, t8i5. 
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WD, a situation which, for obvious reasons, 
R not advisable. The third was Plantation- 


House, a villa in the country, belonging to the 
governor, which was the best dwelling iif the 
island. The British administration had pro¬ 
hibited the selection of this house for the re¬ 


sidence of the late Imperial captive. We 
differ from their opinion in this particular, be¬ 
cause the veiy best accommodation was due 
to fallen greatness; and, in his circumstances, 
Napoleon, with every respect to the authority 
of the governor, ought to have been the last 
person on the island subjected to inconve¬ 
nience. #Ve have little doubt that *it would 
have been so arranged, but for the disposition 
of the late French Emperor and his followers 
to use every point of deference, or complai¬ 
sance, exercised towards them, as an argument 
for pushing their pretensions farther. Thus, 
the civility showed by Admiral Hotham and 
Captain Maitland, in manning the yards as Na¬ 
poleon passed from one vessel to the other, 
was pleaded upon as a proof that his free and 
regal condition was acknowledged by these 
oncers; and, no doubt, the assigning for his 
use the best house in the island might, accord¬ 
ing to the same mode of logic, have been as¬ 
sumed to imply that Napoleon had no superior 
in St Helena. Still there were means of re¬ 


pelling this spirit of encroachment, if it had 
shown itself; and we think it would have been 
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better to risk the consequences indicated, 
to have assigned PlantatioivHoase for his IP 
sidence, as that which was at least the best ao> 
CMstDodatioD which the island afforded. Some 
circumstauces about the locality, it is believed, 
iiad excited doubts whether the house could 
be completely guarded. But this, at any rate, 
was a question which had been considered at 
home, where, perhaps, the actual state of the 
island was less perfectly understood; and Sir 
George Cockbum, fettered by his instructions, 
liad no choice in the matter. 

Besides Plantadon-Houae, there was an¬ 
other residence situaded in the co^ry, and 
occupied by the lieutcnaut-gnvemor, called 
Loiigwood, which, after all the different es¬ 
tates and resideaces in the island had been 
examined, was chosen by George Cockbum 
as the future residence of Napoleon. It lies 
detached from the generally-inliabited places 
of the island, consequently none were likely 
to frequent its neighbourhood, unless those 
who came there on business.It was also 
distant from those points which were most 
accessible m boats, which, until they should 
be suttciently defended, it wak not desirable 
to expose to the observation of Naptfleon or 
bis military companions. At Longwood, too, 
there was an extent of level ground, capable 
of being observed and secured by sentinels, 
presentiogaspace adapted forexMtdse,whedier 
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oa horseback in a carriage; and the situa- 
being high, was more cool than the cod> 
fined valleys of the neighbourhood. The house 
itself was equal in accommodation (though that 
is not saying much) to any on the island, Plan¬ 
tation-House excepted. 

To conclude, it was approved of by Napo¬ 
leon, who visited it personally, and expressed 
himself so much satisfied, that it was difficult 
to prevail on him to leave the place. Imme¬ 
diate preparations were therefore made, for 
making such additions as should render the 
residence, if not such a one as could be wished, 


at leastt^ commodious as the circumstances 
admitted Indeed it was hoped, by assistance 
of artificers and frames to be sent from Eng¬ 
land, to improve it to any extent required. In 
the mean while, until the repairs immediately 
necessary could be made at Longwood, Ge¬ 
neral Bertrand, and the rest of Napoleon’s 
suite, were quartered in a furnished house in 
James’Town, while be himself, at his own re¬ 


quest, took up his abode at Briars, a small 
liouse, or cottage, romantically situated, a little 
way from the town, in which he could only 
have one spare room for his own accommoda¬ 
tion. Sir George Gockbum would have per¬ 
suaded him rather to take up his temporal^' 
abode in the town, where the best house in 


the place was (U'ovided for him. Napoleon 
declined this proposal, pleading his natural 
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aversioD to eipose himself to the public'gaze. 
Besides the solitude, the pleasing landscape^ 
agreeable especially to those whose persons 
have been lately confined to a ship, and tvhose 
eyes have long wandered over the waste of 
ocean, determined the Ex-Emperor in favour 
of Briars. 

Whilst dwelling at Br^s, Napoleon limited 
himself more than was necessary; for, taking 
exception at the sentinels, who were visible 
from the windows of the bouse, and objecting 
more reasonably to tlie resort of visitors, lie 
sequestered himself in a small pavilion, con¬ 
sisting oPone good room, and two Hlfrll attic 
apartments, which stood about twemy yards 
from tlie house. Of course, bis freedom, un¬ 
less when accompanied by a British field-of¬ 
ficer, was limited to the small garden of the 
cottage, the rest of the precincts being watch¬ 
ed by sentinels. Sir George Gockbum felt for 
the .situation of his prisoner, and endeavoured 
to liurry forward the improvements at Longr 
wood, in order that Napoleon might remove 
thither. He employed for this purpose th,e 
ship-carpenters of the squadron, and all the 
artificers the island could afford; « and Long- 
wood,* says Dr O'Meara, « for nearly two 
inondis, exhibited as busy a scene as bad ever 
been witnessed during the war in any of,bis 
Majesty's dock-yards, wl)^lst a fleet was fitting 
out under the personal direction of some of 
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our best naTal commanders. The admiral, 
indefatigable in bis exertions, was frequently 
seen to arrive at Longwood shortly after sun¬ 
rise, stimulating by his presence the St Helena 
workmen, who, in general lazy and indolent, 
beheld with astonishment the dispatch and ac» 
tivity of a mamof-war succeed to the cliarac' 
teristic idleness, wluch until 
been accustomed butn to witness and to prac¬ 
tise.** 


then they had 


Duringthe Ex>Emperor's residence at Briars, 
he remained much secluded from society, spent 
his mornings in the garden, and in the evening 
played ^|^lust for sugar-pkims, with Mr Bah 
combe, me proprietor, and the members ^ 
his family. The Count Las Cases, who seems, 
among those of his retinue, to have possessed 
the most various and extensive information, 


was naturally selected as the chief, if not the 
only companion of his studies and recreations 
in the morning. On such occasions he was 
usually gentle, accessible, and captivating in 
his manners. 


The exertions of Sir George Cockburn, 
struggling with every difficulty which want of 
building-materials, means of transport, and 
every thing which facilitates such operations, 
could possibly interpose, at length enabled 
him to accomplish the transmutation of Long- 
wood into such a 4|Nalhng~l^ous^* though 
it was iar below the former dignity of its pos- 
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sessnr, might sufficiently accommodate a cap« 
live of the rank at which Napoleon was rated 
by the British Government.' 

On the 9th December, Longwood received 
Napoleon and part of his household; the Count 
and Countess of Montholon and their children; 
the Count Las Cases and his son. General 
Gourgaud, Doctor O'Me^p, who had been re¬ 
ceived as his medical attendant, and such other 
of Napoleon’s attendants as could not be lodg¬ 
ed within the" house, were, for the time, ac¬ 
commodated with tents; and the Count and 
Countess Bertrand were lodged in a small 
cottage ara place called Hut’s-gate,,^^ on the 
t^erge of what might be called the privileged 
grounds of Longwood, whilst a new house was 
building for their reception. Upon the whole, 
as it is scarcely denied, on the one band, that 
every effort was made to render Longwood- 
House as commodious for the prisoner as time 
and means could possibly permit; so, on the 
other, it must in fairness be consid^ed, that 
the delay, however inevitable, must have been 
painfully felt by the Ex-Emperor, confined to 


' The mice of apartment! destined for bis own paca* 
liar use coDsieted of a sdooo, m catiog^rooia^ a lihraryi 
a small stodj, and 1 sleeping apartisant. This was a 
strange contrast with the palaces which Napoleon bad late* 
Ij inhabited; but it was preferable) in the same propor* 
tioQ) to the Tower of dm Temple) and the dotigeon of 
VincenalNi. 
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tis httt at Briars; and that the house at Long* 
wood, when finished as well as it could be in 
the circumstances, was far inferior in ac- 
comi^dation to that which every Engliahman 
would have desired that the distinguished 
prisoner should have enjoyed whilst in Eng¬ 
lish custody. 

It had been proposed to remedy the defi- 
ciencie.s of LongwooB by constructing a habi¬ 
tation of wood upon a suitable scale, and send¬ 
ing it out in pieces from England, to be put 
together on the spot; the only mode, as the 
island Aan scarce be said to afford any build- 
ing-iuat^ials, by which the desired* object of 
Napoleoli's fitting accommodation could, it 
was thought, be duly attained. Circumstances, 
however, prevented this plan from being at¬ 
tempted to be earned into execution for se¬ 
veral months; and a series of unhappy disputes 
betwixt the Governor and his prisoner added 
years of delay; which leads us again to express 
our regret that Plantation-House had not been 
at once assigned to Napoleon for bis rosi- 
dence. 

We have already said, that around the house 
of Longwood lay the largest extent of open 
ground in the neighbourhood, fit for exercise 
either on foot or upon boi^eback. A space of 
melve miles in circumference was traced off, 
within which Napoleon might take exercise 
without being attended by any one. A chain 
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of sentinels surrounded this domain to prevent 
his passing, unless accompanied by a British 
officer. If he inclined to extend his excur* 
sions, he might go to any part of the ^land, 
providing the officer tvas in attendance, and 
near enough to observe his motions. Such 
an orderly officer was always in readiness to 
attend him when required. Within the limit¬ 
ed space already mentioned, there were two 
camps, that of the 53 d regiment at Deadwood, 
about a mile from Longwood; another at 
Hut’s-gate, where an officer's guard was 
mounted, that being the principal access to 
Longwood. 

We are now to consider the means resorted 
to for the safe custody of this important pri¬ 
soner. The old poet has said, that «every 
island is a prison;* but, in point of difficulty 
of escape, there is none which can compare 
with St Helena; which was no doubt the chief 
reason for its being selected as the place of Na¬ 
poleon's detention. 

Dr O’Meara, no friendly witness, informs us 
that the guards, with attention at once to Na¬ 
poleon's feelings,, and the security of his 
person, were posted in the following man- 
.net:— ‘ 

« A subaltern's guard was posted at the en¬ 
trance of Longwood, about sU hundred paces 
from the house, and a cordon of sentinels and 
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|>icquets was placed round the limits. At nine 
o>clock the sentinels were drawn in and sta¬ 
tioned in communication with each other, 
surroiHiding the house in such positions, that 
no person could come in or go out without 
being seen and scrutinized by them. At the 
entrance of the house double sentinels were 
placed, and patrols were continually passing 
backward and forward. After nine, Napoleon 
was not at liberty to leave the house, unless 
in company with a ficld-ofhcer; and no person 
whatever was allowed to pass without the 
counter-sign. This state of affairs continued 
until day-light in the morning. E^ery land¬ 
ing-place in the island, and, indeed, every 
place which presented the semblance of one, 
was furnished with a picquet, and sentinels 
were even placed upon every goat-path lead¬ 
ing to the sea; though in truth the obstacles 
presented by nature, in almost all the paths in 
that direction, would, of themselves, have 
proved insurmountable to so unwieldy a person 
as Napoleon. 9 

The precautions taken by Sir George Cock- 
bum, to avail bimself of natural character 
and peculiarities of the island, and to prevent 
the possibility of its new inhabitant making 
his escape by sea, were so strict, as, even 
.without the assistance of a more immediate 
guard upon his person, seemed to exclude the 
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possibility, not only of an escape, but even an 
attempt to communicate with the prisoners 
from the sea-coast. 


«From the various signal-posts on the 
island,» continues the account of Dr O'Meara, 
M ships are frequently discovered at twenty- 
four leagues' distance, and always long before 
they can approach the shore. Two ships of 
war continually cruized, one to windward, 
and the other to leeward, to whom signals 
were made as soon as a vessel was discovered 


from the posts on shore. Every ship, except 
a British man-of-war, was accompanied down 
to the road by one of the cruizers, who re¬ 
mained with her until she was either permit¬ 
ted to anchor, or was sent away. No foreign 
vessels were allowed to anchor, unless under 


circumstances of great distress; in which case, 
no person front, them was permitted to land, 
and an officer and party from one of the ships 
of war was sent on board to take charge of 
them as long as they remained, as well as in 
order to prevent any improper communi¬ 
cation. Every fishing-boat belonging to the 
idand was numb^ed, and anchored every 
evening at sunset, undet* the snperintent^ce 
of a lieutenant in the navy. No boats, ex^^t- 
ing guard-boats from the ships ot war, which 
palled about the island dll night, were allowed 
to be down after sunset. The orderly of^er 
was also instructed to ascertain the actual 
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presence of Napoleon, twice in the twenty- 
four hours, which was done with as much 
delicacy as possible. In fact, every human 
precaution to prevent escape, short of actually 
incarcerating or enchaining him, was adopted 
by Sir George Cockburn.* 
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CHAPTER V. 

Duonaparle^s alleged grieTances considered.—Right of 
Great Britain to restrict liis Liberty.—Propriety of 
mthboJding the Title of Emperor.—The Right of in* 
apecting his Correspondence might have been dispensed 
with.—•Regulation that a British Orderly Officer should 
see Napoleon at certain times iu the day—iu import¬ 
ance.—Limits allowed Napoleon for his walks and 
rides.—Complaints urged by Las Cases against Sir 
George Cockburn.—Measures adopted by the European 
Powers to secure Napoleon's safe custody.—Sir Hu^on 
Lowe appointed Governor of St Helena—his Qu4||Da- 
lions for the Office considered.—Infonnatioo given by 
GcneralGourgaud to Government.—Agitation of various 
Plans for Buonaparte's Escape.—^Writers on the subject 
of Napoleon’s Residence at St Helena.—Napoleon’s ir¬ 
ritating Treatment of Sir Hudson Lowe.—Interviews 
between them. 

Hitherto, as we have prosecuted o^ur task, 
each year has heen a history which we have 
found it difficult to contain within the limits 

i 

of Haifa volume; remaining besides conscious, 
that, in the necessary compression, we Ifeve 
been obliged to do injustice to the imporAce 
of our theme. But the years of imprisonment 
whichj>ass so much more slowly to the captive, 
occupy, wlththeirmelancholy monotony, only 
a small portion of the page of history; and 
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die tale of tiye years of St Helena might, so 
far as events are concerned, be sooner told 
than the history of a single campaign, the 
shortest which was fought under Buonaparte's 
auspices. Yet these years were painfully mark¬ 
ed, and indeed embittered, by a train of irri¬ 
tating disputes betwixt the prisoner and the 
ofBcer to whom was committed the important, 
and yet most delicate, task of restraining his 
liberty, and cutting off all prospect of escape, 
and whose duty it was, at the same time, to 
mix the necessary degree of vigilance with as 
much courtesy, and, we will add, kindness, as 
Na^leon could be prevailed on to a<?cept. 

{|Pb have had considerable opportunity to 
collect information on this subject, the corre¬ 
spondence of Sir Hudson Lowe with his Ma¬ 
jesty's government having been opened to our 
researches by the liberality of Lord Bathurst, 
late secretary of state for the. colonial depart¬ 
ment. This communication has enabled us 
to speal^ith confidence respecting the gene¬ 
ral principles by which the British government 
were guided in their instructions to Sir Hudson 
Lowe, and the tenor of these instructions 
thedj^lves. We therefore propose to discuss, 
in me first place, the alleged grievances of 
Napoleon, as they arose out of the instructions 
of the British government; reserving, as a se¬ 
cond subject of discussion, the farther com¬ 
plaints of the aggravated mode in which these 
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instructions are dieged to have been executed 
by the Governor of St Helena. On the latter 
subject our information is less perfect, from 
the distance of Sir Hudson Lowe from Eu¬ 
rope precluding personal inquiry, and the im¬ 
possibility of producing impartial evidence on 
the subject of a long train of minute and petty 
incidents, each of which necessarily demands 
investigation, and is the subject of inculpation 
and de%Dce. We have, however, the means 
of saying something upon this subject also. 

We have already discussed the • circum¬ 
stances of Napoleon's surrender to the Uritish, 
without reserve, qualification, or condition of 
any kind; and we have seen, that ifhe si^Pn- 
ed any disappointment in being detained a 
prisoner, instead of being considered as a 
guest, or free inmate of Britain, it arose from 
the failure of hopes which he had adopted on 
his own calculation, without the slightest en¬ 
couragement from Captain Maitland. We 
doubt greatly, indeed, if his most^anguine 
expectations ever seriously antici|»ted a le- 
ceptioD very diHerent from what he expe¬ 
rienced ; at least he testified little or no sur- 
pris^when informed of his destiny. at 
^any rate, be was a prisoner of war,' having ac¬ 
quired by his surrender no right save to claim 
safety of life and limb. If the English nation 
had inveigled Napoleon into a capitulation, 
under conditions which they had subsequently 
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broken, he would have been in the condition 
of Toussaint, whom, nevertheless, be immured 
in a dungeon. Or, if he had been invited to 
visit the Prince Regent of England in the cha¬ 
racter of an ally, had been at first received with 
courteous hospitality, and then committed to 
confinement as a prisoner, his case would have 
approached that of Prince Ferdinand of Spain, 
trepanned to Bayonne. But we should be 
ashamed to vindicate our country b)||^uoting 
the evil example of our enemy. Truth and 
Falsehood remain ioudutable and irrecon¬ 
cilable; and the worst criminal ought not to 
be proceeded against according to‘his own 
cxigple, but according to the general rules of 
justice. Nevertheless, it greatly diminishes 
our interest in a complaint, if he who prefers 
it lias himself been in the habit of meting to 
others with the same uniBair weight and mea¬ 
sure, whichhe complains of when used towards 
himself. 

Napoleon, therefore, being a prisoner of 
war, an^ to be disposed of as such (a point 
which admits of no dispute), we have, we 
conceive, further proved, that his residenoe 
within the territories of Great Britain was 
what could hardly take place consistently with 
the safety of Europe. To have deliver^ him 
Up to any of the other allied powers, whose 
government was of a character similar to his 
own, would certainly have been highly ob- 
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jectionable; since in doing so Britain would 
have so far broke &ith with hinHf as to part 
with the power of protecting his personal 
safety, to which extent the country to which 
he surrendered himself stood undeniably 
pledged. It only remained to keep this im¬ 
portant prisoner in such a state of restraint, as 
to insure his not having the means of making 
a second escape,'and again involving France 
and Eu^pe in a bloody and doubtful war. 
St Heiena was selected as the place of his de¬ 
tention, and, we tbinft, with much propriety; 
since the nature of that sequestered island 
afforded the means for the greatest certainty 
of security, with the least restriction omtlie 
personal liberty of the distinguished priscmer. 
Waves and rocks around its shores afforded the 
security of walls, ditches, bars, and bolts, in a 
citadel; and his hours of exercise might be 
safely extended over a space of many miles, 
instead of being restrained within the narrow 
and guarded limits of a fortress. 

The right of imprisoning Napoleon being 
conceded, or at least proved, and the selection 
of St Helena, as his place of residence, being 
vindicated, we have no hesitation in avowing 
the principle, that every thing possible ought 
to have been done to alleviate the painful feel¬ 
ings, to which, in every point of view, a person 
so distinguished as Napoleon must have been 
subjected, by so heavy a change of fortune. 
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.We would not, at that mumeDt, have remem> 
bered the lives lost', fortnncs destroyed, and 
hopes blighted, of so many hundreds of our 
eountrymen, civilians travelling in France, aiid 
detained there against every rule of civilized 
war; nor have thought ourselves entitled to 
avenge upon Napoleon, in his misfortunes, tlie 
cruel inflictions, which his policy, if not his 
inclination, prompted him to award against 
others. We would not have made hi^ungeon 
so wretched, as that of the unhappy Negro 
chief, starved to death amidst the Alpine 
snows. We would not have surrounded him, 
while a prisoner, with s^s, as in the case of 
the^Earl of EJgin; or, as in that of Prince Fer¬ 
dinand, have spread a trap for him by means 
of an emissary like the false Baron Kolli, who, 
in proffering to assist his escape, should have 
had it for an object to obtain a pretence for 
Creating him more harshly. These things we 
would uot then have remembered; or, if we 
cotdd not banish them from our recollection, 
in considering how &r fraud and ignoble vio¬ 
lence can debase genius, and render power 
odious, we would have remembered them as 
examples, not to be followed, but shunned. 
To prevent the prisoner from resuming a 
power which he had used so fatally, we w'ould 
have regarded as a duty not to j&itain alone, 
but to Europe and to the world. To ac- 
compuay bn detention wUb every alleviation 

6 . 
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which attention to his safe custody would 
permit, was a debt dne, if not to his personal 
deserts, at least to our own nobleness. With 
such feelings upon the subject in general, we 
proceed to consider the most prominent sub¬ 
jects of complaint, which Buonaparte and his 
advocates have brought against the adminis¬ 
tration of Great Britain, for their treatment of 
the distinguished eule. 

The hf^t loud subject of complaint has been 
already touched upon, that the Imperial title 
was not given to Napoleon, and that he was 
only addressed and treated with the respect 
due to a <general officer of the lughest rank. 
On this subject Napoleon was particularly te¬ 
nacious. He was not of the number of those 
persons mentioned by tbe Latin poet, who, in 
poverty and exile, suited their titles and their 
language to their condition. < On the contrary, 
he contended with great obstinacy, from the 
time he came to Portsmouth, on his right to 
be treated as a Crowned Head; nor was there, 
iis we have noticed, a more fertile source of 

^ £l tragicos |4en|DU|ae dolec arnnona p^dastri. 
Talephus at Peleaa^ cntn pauper et exol uterqaC) 
Projioit anpuilas et aesquipedalia yeiba. 

HoB« An PoeAoa. 

a' 

Princes will sometimes mourn their lot in prose. 

Peleus and Telephos, broke down bj woes, 

In indigence and eisle forced to roam, 

Leave Mundiiigpbma, and loasc^i^d words, atbome 
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discord betwixt him and the gentlemen of his 
suite on one side, and the Governor of St He¬ 
lena on the other, than the pertinacious claim, 
on Napoleon's part, for honours aud forms of 
address, w'hich the orders of the British go¬ 
vernment had prohibited the governor from 
granting, and which, therefore, Napoleon s 
knowledge of cf^soldier’s duty should have 
prevented his exacting. But, independently 
of the governor's instructions, Buonaparte's 
claim to the peculiar distinction of a sovereign 
prince was liable to question, both in respect 
of the party by whom it was insisted on, and 
in relation to the government froin«whom it 
was claimed. 

Napoleon, it cannot be denied, had been not 
only an emperor, butperhaps the most power¬ 
ful that has ever existed; aud he had been ac¬ 
knowledged as such by all the continental 
sovereigns. But he bad been compelled, in 
1814y to lay aside and abdicate the empire of 
France, and to receive in exchange the title of 
khnperor of Elba. His breach of the treaty of 
Palis -was in essence a renunciation of the 
empire of Elba; and the reassumption of that 
of France was so far from being admitted by 
the allies, that he was declared an outlaw by 
the Congress atVienna. Indeed, if this second 
occupation of the French throne were even to 
be admitted, as in any respect re-establishing 
his forfeited claim to the Imperial dignity, it 
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must be remembered that he hinself a second 
time abdicated, and formally renounced a se* 
cond time the dignity he had in an unhappy 
hour reassumed, fiiit if Napoleon had no just 
pretension to the Imperial title or honours 
after his second abdication, even from tliose 
who had before acknowlet^ed him as Em¬ 
peror of France, still less ha* he any right to 
a title which he had laid down, from a nation 
who had never acquiesced in his taking it iii*. 
At no time had Great Britain recognized hira 
as Emperor of France; and Lord Castler':! gli 
had expressly declined to accede to the treaty 
of Paris, *by which he was acknowledged as 
Emperor of Elba. Napoleon, indeed, found- 
ed, or attempted to found, an argument upon 
the treaty of Amiens bating been concluded 
with him, when he held the capacity of First 
Consul of France. But be had himself de¬ 
stroyed the Consular government, of which 
he then constituted the head ; and bis having 
been once First Consul gave him no more title 
to the dignity of Emperor, than the Director¬ 
ship of Bayas invested Aim with the same title. 
On no occasion whatsoever, whether directly 
or by impli^tioD, bad Great Britain recog- 
nizedthe titte of her prisoner to be considered 
as a sovereign prince; and it was surely too 
late to expect acquiescence in claims in -bis 
present situation, which had not been admit- 


4 
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Xed when he was actually master of half the 
world. 

But it may he urg^. that, admitting that 
Napoleon's claim to be treated with royal cere¬ 
monial was in itself groundless, yet, since he 
had actually ergoved the throne for so many 
years, the British ministers ought to hare al¬ 
lowed to him that rank which he had certainly 
possessed though not de jtire. The 

trift'Dg points of rank and ceremonial ought, 
it may he rhoiight, ac<.‘ording to the principles 
Mihicli we have endeavoured to express, to 
have been conceded to eclipsed sovereignty 
.lid downfallen greatness. * 

To this it may be replied, that if the con¬ 
cession recommended could ha^had no fur¬ 
ther consequences than to mitigate the re- 
pinings of Napoleon—if he could have found 
comfort in the empty sound of titles, or if the 
observance of formal etiquette could have re¬ 
conciled his feeli^s to his melancholy and 
dethroned condition, without altering the re¬ 
lative state of the question in other respects— 
such concessioD ought not to have been refus¬ 
ed to him. 

But the real cause his desiring to have, 
and of the British ’guremmeDt’s persisting m 
refusing to him, the tame and honours of a 
sovereign, lay a great deal deeper. It is true, 
that it was a foible of Buonaparte, incident, 
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perhapS) to his situation as a parvenu amiMigst. 
the Crowned Heads of Europe, to he at all 
times peculiarly and.albciously solicitous that 
the most strict etiquette and form should be 
observed about his person and court. But 
granting that his Tanity, as well as his policy, 
was concerned in insisting upon such rigid 
ceremonial as is frequently dispensed with by 
sovereigns of ancient descent, and whose title 
is unquestionable, it will not follow that a per> 
son of bis sense and capacity could have been 
gratified, even if indulged in all the marks of 
external influence paid to the Great Mogul, on 
condition* that, like the later descendants of 
Timur, he was still to remain a close prisoner. 
His purpos^n tenaciously claiuiiog the nan:^ 
of a sovereign, was to establish his claim to the 
immunities belonging to that title. He had 
already experienced at Elba the use to be de¬ 
rived from erecting a barrier of etiquette be¬ 
twixt his person and any inconvenient visitor. 
Once acknowledged as Emperor, it followed, 
of course, that he was to be treated as such in 
every particular; and thus it would have be¬ 
come impossible to enforce such regulations as 
were absolutely demanded fbrbis safe custody. 
Such a HatuSf <^e granted, would have 
nisbed Napole^ with a general argument 
agalMK every precaution which might!:«taken 
to preventihts escape. Who. ever heard ofan 
emperor restricted in his promenades, or sub* 
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jected, in certain cases, to the surreillance of 
an oiBcer, and the restraint of sentinels? Or 
how could those precautions against escape 
have been taken, without irreverence to the 
person of a Crowned Head, which, in the cir> 
cumstances of Napoleon Buonaparte, were in¬ 
dispensably necessary? Those readers, there* 
fore, who may he of opinion that it was ne¬ 
cessary that Napoleon should be restrained of 
his liberty, must also allow that the British 
goveminent would have acted imprudently if 
they bad gratuitously invested him with a cha¬ 
racter which they had hitherto refused him, 
and that at the very moment, when their doing 
so was to add to the difficulties attending his 
safe custody. 

The question, however, does not terminate 
even here; for not only was Great Britain at 
full liberty to refuse to Buonaparte a title which 
she had never recognized as his due—not only 
would her granting it have been attended with 
great practical inconvenience, but farther, she 
could not hav# complied with his wishes, 
without a^ording the most serious cause of 
complaint to her ally the King of France. If 
Napoleon was called Emperor, his title could 
^ply to France alone; and if he was acknow¬ 
ledged as Emperor of France, of what country 
^yas Louis XVIII. King? Many wars have 
arisen from no qdter cause than that the go¬ 
vernment of one codntry has given the title 
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and ceremonial dne to a sovereign to a person 
pretending to the throne of the other, and it 
is a ground of quarrel recognized by the law 
of nations. It is true, circumstances might 
have prevented Louis frcnn resenting the sup¬ 
posed recognition of a royal character in his 
rival, as severely as Britain did the acknow¬ 
ledgement of the eiiled Stuarts by Louis XIV., 
yet it must have been the subject of serious 
complaint; the rather that a conduct tending 
to indicate England*s acquiescence in the Im¬ 
perial title claimed by .Napoleon, could not 
but keep alive dangerous recollections, and 
encourage a dangerous faction in the bosom 
of France. 

Yet, notwithstanding all we have said, wc 
feel there was an awkwardness in approaching 
the individual who had been so pre-eminently 
powerful, with the familiarity applicable to 
one who had never stood more high above 
others than he wonld have done merely as 
General Buonaparte. A compromise was of¬ 
fered by Sir Hudson Lowe, ^n proposing to 
make nse of the word Napoleon, as a more 
dignihed style of addressing bis prisoner. Bur 
aiNtty and respectable akemative was in the 
priaoner'a erww power. Napoleon had hnt to 
imitate other aovereigna, who, either when 
upon foreign travel, or when other circum- 
ilBTOCs require it, uaaally a<^pt a convention¬ 
al appellative, whtdi, Vhile their doing $0 
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graves no part of tbeir own claim of right to 
royal honours, is equally far from a concession 
of that right on the part of those who may 
have occasion to transact with them. Louis 


XVllI. was not the less the legitimate King of 
France, that ho was for many years, and in va¬ 
rious countries, only known by the name of 
the Count de Lille. The conveniency of the 
idea had struck Napoleon himself; for at one 
time, wlion talking of the conditions of his re¬ 
sidence :n l^ngland, he said he would have no 
objection to assume the name of Meuron, an 
aidc-de-calhp who bad died by his side at the 
battle of Areola. But it seems that Napoleon, 
more tenacious of form than a prince who had 
been cradled in it, considered this vailing of 
his dignity as too great a concession on his part 
to be granted to the (Governor of St Helena. 
Sir Hudson Lowe, at one time, desirous to 


compromise this silly subjectof dispute, would 
have been contented to render Napoleon the 
title of Excellency, as due to a field-mareschal, 
but neither did this meet with acceptation. 
Napoleon was determined either to be acknow¬ 
ledged by the governor as Emperor, or to re> 
tain his grievance in its full extent. No mo¬ 
difications could be devised by which it could 
be rendered palatable. 

Whether this pertinacity in claiming a title 
’ which was rendered ridiculous by his situation, 
was the result of some feelings which led him 
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to doubt hi» own title to greatness, when his 
ears were no longer flattered by the language 
of humility, t^r whether the political consider¬ 
ations just alluded to, rendered him obstinate 
to refuse all epithets, except one which might 
found him in claims to those indemnities and 


privileges with which so high a titlcis intimate, 
and from which it may be said to be insepa¬ 
rable, it is impossible for us to say; vanity and 
policy might combine in recommending to him 
perseverance in his claim. But the strife 
should certainly, for his own sake, have been 
abandoned, when the point remaiifbd at issue 
between the governor and him only, since even 
if the former liad wished to comply witli the 
prisoner's desires, his instructions forbade him 
to do so. To continue an unavailing struggle, 
was only to invite Uie mortification of defeat 
and repulse. Yet Napoleon and his followers 
retained so much sensibility on this subject, 
that though they must have been aware that 
Sir Hudson Lowe only used the language pre¬ 
scribed by \iis government, and indeed dared 
use no other, this unfortunate phrase of 
neral Buonaparte occurring so often in their 
correspondence, seemed to reader every 
attempt at conciliation a species of derogation 
and insult, and made such overtures resemble 


a coarse cloth tied over a raw wound, which it 
fj^ts and injures more than it protects. 

Whatever might be the merits of the case, 
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R3 between ?^apuicon and the British ministry, 
it was clear that Sir George Cockhurn and Sir 
Hudson Lowe were left by their instructions 
no option in the matter at issue. These in» 
struclioiis bore that Napoleon, their prisoner, 
was to receive the style and treatment due to 
General Buonaparte, a prisoner of war; and if 
uas at their peril if they gave him a higher 
title, or a different style of attention from what 
that title implied. No one could knew better 
than Napoleon how stri 
by his consitjne; anfl to upbiiiid Sir Hudson 
Lowe as ungenerous, unmanly, and so forth, 
because he did not di.sobey the insr.ri/ttions of 
liisgovernmeiU,wasasnnret|Bonahle as to hope 
that Ills remonstrances could have any effect 
save those of irritation and annoyance. He 
ought to have been aware that persisting to 
resent, in rough and insulting terms, the de> 
privation of bis title on the part of an officer 
who was prohibited from using it, might in¬ 
deed fret and provoke'one with whom it would 
Iiave been best to keep upon civil terms, but 
could nut bring him one inch nearer to the 
point which he so anxiously desired to attam. 

In fact, this trivial but unliappy subject of 
dispute was of a character so subtle, that it 
penetrated into the whole correspondence 


ctly a soldier is boiiM 


, between the Emperor and the governor, at^ 
tended to mix with gall and vinegarall attempt 


made by the latter to cultivate something like 
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civil iatercourse. This unlucky barrier of 
etiquette started up and poisoned the whole 
effect of any intended politeness. While Sir 
George Cockbuin remained on the island, for 
example, he gave more than one hall, to which 
General Buonaparte and his suite were regu¬ 
larly invited. In similar circumstances, 
Uenrv IV. or Charles II. would have attended 
the bull, and to a certanity would have danced 
with the prettiest young woman present, 
wilbout dreaming that, b^ so doing, they de- 
^ rogated from^ieiensions derived from a long 
line of royal ancestors. Buonaparte and Las 
Cases, oit the contrary, took offence at the fa« 
miliarity, and wrq^c it down as a wilful and 
flagrant affront on the part of the admiral. 
Tliesc were not the feelings of a man of con¬ 
scious dignity of mind, but of an upstart, who 
conceives the honour of preferment not to 
consist in having enjoyed, or in still possessing, 
a high situation, gained by superiority of talent, 
so much as in wearing the robes, or listening 
to the sounding titles, which are attached 
to it. 

subject, upon which we are called upon 
to express much more sympathy with the con¬ 
dition of Napoleon, than moves us upon the 
consideration of his abrogated title, is, the 
s^een which was daawn betwixt him, and, it 
imy be said, the living world, through which 
ke was not permitted to penetrate, by letter, 
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even to his dearest- friends and relatives, un¬ 
less such had been previously communicated 
to and read by the governor of the island. 

It is no doubt true, that this is an inconve¬ 
nience to which prisoners of war are, in all 
cases, subjected; nor do wc know any country 
in which their parole is held so sacred as to 
induce the government to dispense with the 
right of inspecting their letters. Yet the high 
place so lately occupied by the fallen monarch 
might, we think, have claimed foi' him some dis* 
pensation fi'om a restriction so humiliating. 
If a third person, cold-blooded at best, per¬ 
haps inclined to hold up to scorn the ex¬ 
pressions of our grief or oQr affection, is per¬ 
mitted to have the review of the effusions of 
our heart towards a wife, a sister, a brother, or 
a bosom-friend, the correspondence loses half 
its value; and, forced as we are to keep it with¬ 
in the bounds of the most discreet caution, 
it becomes to us rather a new source of 
uioriiHcation, than the opening of a commu¬ 
nion with those absent persons, whose friend¬ 
ship and attachment we hold to be the dearest 
possession of our lives. We the rather think 
that some exercise of this privilege might have 
been left to Napoleon, without any risk of 
endangering the safe custody of his person; 
because we are pretty well convinced that ^11 
efforts strictly to enforce this regulation did, 
and must have proved, ineffectual, and that iat 
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sonic cases by means of money, and at other 
times by the mere influence of compassion, he 
and his followers would always accpiirc the 
means of transmitting private letters from the 
island withoiU regard to the restriction. What¬ 
ever, therefore, was to be apprehended of 
danger in this species of intercourse by letter, 
was much more likely to occur in a clandestine 
correspondence, than in one carried on even 
by scaled letters, openly and by permission of 
tbe government. We cannot help expressing 
our opinion, that, considering the accurate 
attention of the police, which would naturally 
have been turned in foreign countries towards 
letters from St Helena, there was little danger 
of the public post being made use of for any 
dangerous inacbiiiations. Supposing, there* 
fore, that tbc Exile bad been permitted to use 
it, it would liavc been too dangerous to have 
risked any proposal for his escape through that 
medium. A secret cdfrespondence must Imve 
been resorted to for that purpose, and that 
under circumstances wliicrh would have put 
every well-meaning person, at least, upon his 
guard against being aiding in it; since, if the 
ordinary channeLs of communit:ation were 
open to the prisoner, there could liave been 
no justifiable reason for his resorting to private 
means of fonvarding lettei’s from the island. 
At the same time, while such is our opinion, it 
is founded upon reasoning totally unconnected 
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*with the claim of ri{;ht urged by Napoleon; as 
bis situation, consideiing bim as a prisoner of 
war, and a most im])ortant one, unquestionably 
entitled the government of Britain to lay him 
under all the rcstricuuns incident to persons 
in that situation. 

Another special subject of complaint pleaded 
U[)on by Napoleon and his advocates, arose 
from a regulation, which, wc apprehend, was 
so cssentttl to his safe Custody, that we are 
rather surpffsed to Ond it was dispensed with 
upon any occasion, or to any extent; us, if 
fully nud regularly complied with, it would 
haveafforded the means ofrelaxinga consider¬ 
able proportion of other restrictions of a ha¬ 
rassing and irritating character, liable to be 
changed, from time to time, and to be rcmoverl 
an<l replaced in some eases, withont any very 
adequate or intelligible motive. The regii' 
lotion which wc allude to is that which 
required tliat Buona|ftrte should be visible 
twice, or at least once, in the day, to the 
British orderly officer. If this regulation had 
been submitted to with equanimity by the 
Ex-Emperor, it would liave given the strongest 
possible guarantee against the possibility ofhis 
attempting an escape. From the hour at 
which he had been seen by the ofKcer, until 
that at which he should again become visible, 
no vessel would have been permitted to leave 
the island; and supposing that he was missed 
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by the officer at the regular hour, the alarm' 
would have been general, and, whether con¬ 
cealed in the town, or on board any of the 
vessels in the roudsteat^he must necessarily 
have been discovered, indeed, the risk was 
too great to induce him to have tried an effort 
so dangerous. It might easily have been 
arranged, that the orderly officer should have 
the opportunity to execute his duty with every 
possible respect to Napoleon's JHUvacy and ' 
convenience, and the latter n^ht himself 
havechosen the time and manner of exhibiting 
himself for an instant. In this case, and con¬ 
sidering how many other precautions were 
taken to prevent escape—that every accessible 
path to the beach was closely guarded—and 
that the island w'as very much in the situation 
of a citadel, of which soldiers arc the principal 
inhabitants—the chance of Napoleon's at* 
tempting to fly, even if permitted the unlimit¬ 
ed range of St Helena, was highly improbable, 
and the chauce of bis effecting his purpose 
next Co an impossibility. But this security 
depended upon bis submitting to see a British 
officer at a fixed hour; and, resolute in his 
plan of yielding nothing to circumstances, 
Napoleon resisted, in every possible manner, 
the necessity of complying with this very 
important regulation. Indeed Sir Hudson 
Lowe, on his part, was on many occasions 
contented to wink at its being altogether 
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nefilected, when the orderly officer couJd not 
find the means of seeing Napoleon by stealth 
wliile engaged in a walk, or in a ride, or, as it 
sometimes happened, through the casement. 
This was not the wa]^n which this important 
regulation ought to have been acted upon and 
enforced, and the governor did not reap a 
great harvest of gratitude from his conduct 
in dispensing with this act of superintendence 
‘ upon his own responsibility. 

We hi^ve seen tliat a circuit of twelve miles 
and upwards was laid off for Buonaparte's 
private e^rcrcise. No strangers entered these 
precincts without a pass from Derti^nd ; and 
the Emperor bad uninterrupted freedom to 
walk or ride within them, unaccompanied by 
any one save those in his own family. Be> 
yond these privileged bounds, he was not 
permitted to move, without the attendance 
of a British ofHcer; but under the escort of 
such a person he was at liberty to visit every 
part of the island. To this arrangement 
Napoleon was mcme averse, if possible, than 
to that which appointed that a British officer 
should sec him once a-day. 

Other subjects of complaint there were; 
but as they cliiefiy arose out of private discus¬ 
sions with Sir Hudson Lowe—out of by-laws 
enacted by that officer—and restrictions of a 
more petty description, we limit ourselves 
for the present to those of a general character, 
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which, however inconvenient and dii^tressing, 
were, it is to be observed, such as naturally 
attached to the condition of a prisoner; and 
which, like the fetters of a person actually 
in chains, are less annoying when submitted 
to with fortitude and equanimity, than when 
the captive struggles in vain to wrench lumself 
out of their gripe. We are far, nevertheless, 
from saying, that the weight of the fetters in 
the one case, and the hardsliip of the personal 
restrictious in the other, are in themselves 
evils whici) can be easily endured by those 
who sustain them. We feci especially how 
puinTul the loss of liberty must have been to 
one who had not only enjoyed the freedom of 
his own actions, hut the uncontrolled right of 
directing those of others. Impatience, how¬ 
ever, in this, as in other instances, has only 
the prerogative of injuring its master. In the 
many hours of meditation which were af¬ 
forded to Buonaparte by his residence in St 
Helena, we can never perceive any traces of 
the reflection, that he owed his present 
unhappy situation less to the immediate influ¬ 
ence of those who were agents in his defeat 
and imprisonment, than to the course of 
ambition, which, sparing neither the liberties 
of Prance, nor the independence of Europe, 
had at length rendered his personal freedom 
inconsistent with the rights of the world in 
general, lie felt tlie distresses of bis situation, 
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• but he did not, or could not, reason on their 
ori^^in. It is impossible to reflect upon him 
without the idea being excited of a noble lion, 
imprisoned within a narrow and gloomy den, 
and vending the wrath which once made the 
forest tremble, upon the petty holts and buns, 
which, insignilicant as they are, defy hislordly 
strength, and detain Itim captive. 

The situation was in every respect a painful 
one; nur is it p<issiblc to refuse our sympathy, 
lint only to tlie prisoner, but to the person 
whose painful duty it became to be his super> 
iiitendcnt. His duty of detaining Napoleon's 
person was to be done most strictly, and re> 
quired a man of that extraordinary flmincss 
of mind, who should never yield fur one in* 
stant Lis judgment to his feelings, and should 
be able at once to detect and rejily to ull such 
false urgumeuts, as might he used to deter him 
from the downright and manful discharge of 
his ofdce. liut tiien, there ought to have been 
combined with those rare qualities a calmness 
of temper almost etpially rare, and a genero¬ 
sity of mind which, conlidcnt in its own ho- 
n«mr and integrity, could look with serenity 
and compassion upon the daily and hourfy 
effects of the maddening causes, which tor¬ 
tured into a state of constant and unendurable 
irritability the extr^rd^nary being subjected 
to their influence. Buonaparte, indeed, and 
the followers who reflected his passions, were 
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to be regarded on all occasions as men acting 
and speaking under the feverish and delirious 
influence of things long past, and altogether 
destitute of the power of cool or clear reason¬ 
ing, on any grounds that exclusively^referred 
to things present. The Emperor could not 
forget his empire, the husband could not forget 
his wife, the father his child, the hero his tri¬ 
umphs, the legislator his power. It was scarce 
in nature, that a brain agitated by such recol¬ 
lections should remain composed under a 
change so fearful, or he able to reflect calmly 
on what he now was, when agitated by the 
extraordinary contrast of his present situation 
with what he had been. To have soothed him 
would have been a vain attempt; but the ho¬ 
nour of England required that he should have 
no cause of irritation, beyond those which 
severely enough attached to his condition as 
a captive. 

From the character we have given of Sir 
George Gockbum, it may be supposed that he 
was ^centive, as far as his power extended, 
and his duty permitted, to do all that could 
render Napoleon's situation more easy. The 
various authors, Dr O'Meara, Las Cases, San- 
tini, and others, who have written with much 
violence concerning Sir Hudson Lowe's con¬ 
duct, have mentioned that of Sir George as 
fair, honourable, and conciliatory. No doubt 
there were many occasions, as the actual in- 
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jConveDiences of the place were experienced, 
and as the rays of undcBoed hope vanished 
from their eyes, when Nap^eon and his fol¬ 
lowers became unreasonably captious in their 
discussions with the admiral. On such occa¬ 
sions he pursued with professional bluntness 
the straijjht-furward path of duty, leaving it to 
the French gentlemen to be sullen as long as 
they would, and entering into communication 
again with them whenever they appeared to 
desire it. was probably this equanimity, 
which, notwithstanding various acknowledg¬ 
ments of bis good and h*onourable conduct 
towards them, seemed to have drawd upon Sir 
George Cockbilt'n the censure of Monsieur Las 
Gases, and something that was meant as a spe¬ 
cies of insult from Napoleon himself. As Sir 
George Cockburn is acknowledged on the 
whole to have discharged his duty towards 
them with mildness and temper, we are the 
rather tempted to enter into their grounds of 
complaint against him, because they tend to 
show the exasperated and ulceralod state of 
mind with which these unfortunate gentlemen 
regarded those, who, in their present officef 
had no alternative but to discharge the dut^ 
which their sovereign and country had im¬ 
posed upon them. 

At the risk of being thought trifling with 
our readers^ patience, we shall recapitulate 
the grievances complained of by Las Cases, 
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who frankly admits, that the had humour, 
arising out of his situation, may have in some 
degree influence^his mind in judging of Sir 
George Cockhurn s conduct, and shall subjoin 
to each charge the answer which seems to cor¬ 
respond to it. 

ist, The admiral is accused of having called 
the Emperor Napoleon, General Bnonayarte; 
and to have pronounced the words with an air 
of self-satisfaction, which showed the expres¬ 
sion gratiHed him. It is repli^, that Sir 
George Cockbum's instructions were to ad¬ 
dress Napoleon by that epithet; and the com¬ 
mentary dn the looks or tone with which he 
did so is hypercritical.—ad, ^Napoleon was 
quartered in briars for two months, while the 
admiral himself resided in Plantation-House. 
Answered, that the instructions of government 
were, that Napoleon should remain on board 
till his abode was prepared; but finding that 
would occupy so much more time than was 
expected, Sir George Cockhurn, on his own 
responsibility, placed him on shore, and at 
Briars, as being the residence which he himself 
preferred.—3d, The admiral placed sentinels 
^der Napoleon^s windows. Replied, it is the 
usual practice when prisoners of importance 
are to be secured, especially if they do not 
even offer their parole that they will make no 
attempt to escape.—-4^^* Sir G-eorge did not 
permit any one to visit Napoleon widiout his 
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permission. Replied, it seemed a necessary 
consequence of his situation, until Sir George 
should be able to distinguish those visitors, 
who might be with propriety admitted to an 
unlimited privilege of visiting tl)c importiint 
prisoner.—5th, He invited Napoleon to a ball, 
by the title of General Buonaparte. The sub¬ 
ject of the title has been already discussed; 
and it does not appear Jiow its being used jn 
sending an invitation to a convj^iai party, cbuld 
render the name by which the admiral was 
instructed to address bis prisoner more offen¬ 
sive than on other occasions.—6th, Sir George 


Cochburn, pressed by Bertrand's Viotes, in 
which he qualified the prisoner as an emperor, 
replied surca.siica1ly, that he knew of no em- 
])eror at St Helena, nor had heard that any 
European emperor was at present travelling 
a^i^oad. Replied, by refeiring to the admi¬ 
ral's instructions, and by the fact, that if an 
emperor can abdicate his quality, certainly 
Napoleon was no longer one.— 7 tb, Sir George 
Cockburu is said to liave in^ucnced the opi¬ 
nions of others upon this subject, and punish¬ 
ed with arrest some subordinate persons, who 
used the phrase of emperor. Answered a^‘ 
before, he had orders from his government 
not to suffer Buonaparte to be addressed as 
Emperor, and it was liis duty to cause them to 
be obeyed. He could not, however, have 
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been very rigorous, since Monsieur Las Cases 
infornos us that the officers of the 53d used the 
mczzo-termine Napoleon, apparently without 
censure from the Governor.—Lastly, There 
remains only to be added the complaint, that 
there was an orderly officer appointed to at> 
tend Napoleon when he weut beyond certain 
limits, a point of precaution which must be 
very useful, if not indispensable, where vigi- 
lan^cusCody is ^quired. 

From this summary of offences, it must be 
plain to the reader, that the resentment of Las 
Pases and his master was not so much against 
Sir George Cockburn personally, as against bis 
office; and that the admiral would have been 
very acceptable, if be could have reconciled it 
Co his duty to treat Napoleon as an emperor 
and a free roan, suffered himself, like Sir Niel 
Campbell, to be admitted or excluded from 1^ 
presence, as the etiquette of an imperial court 
might dictate, and run the risk of being re* 
warded for his complaisance by learning, when 
be least looked ^ it, that Napoleon had sail¬ 
ed for America, or perhaps for France. The 
question, how far Britain, or rMher Europe, 
had a right to keep Napoleon prisoner, has 
already been discussed. If they had no such 
right, and if a second insurrection in France, a 
second field of Wilerloo, should be hazarded, 
rather than that Napoleon Buonaparte should 
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suffer diminution of d^nity, or restrniut of 
freedom, then Napoleon bad a right to com¬ 
plain of the ministry, but not of the officer, to 
whom his instructions were to be at once the 
guide and vindication of bis conduct. 

While these things passed at Sc Helena, the 
ministry of Great Britain were employed in 
placing the detention of the Gx-Einpcror under 
tlu; regulation of an Act of Parliament, uhiUi 
interdicted all intercourse and commerce 
with St Helena, excepting by the East India 
Com|>any's regular cliaitered vessels. Ships 
nut .so chartered, attempting to trade 
touch at St Helena, or hovering wifliin eight 
leagues of the island, wci'e declared subject to 
sei/.ure and cunfiscatiuu. The crews of the 
vessels who came on shore, or other persons 
visiting the island, were liable to be sent on 
board, at the governor's f)leasure; and those 
who might attempt to conceal themselves on 
shore were declared subject ^to punishment. 
Ships were pennitted to approach upon stress 
of weather, but it was incunBbent oa them to 
prove the imlispciisuble necessity, and, while 
they reinaincff at Sc Helena, they were watch¬ 
ed in tlie closest manner. A cLiuse of indem¬ 
nity protected the goveraorand commission¬ 
ers from any act transgressing the letter of the 
law, which ihej might alrrady have commit¬ 
ted, w'hile detaining Napoleon in custody. 
Such was tlie act, 56 George 111. ch. aS; whit.'h 

7- 
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legalized the conBffbmeat of Napoleon at 
St Helena. 

AnOfUicr convention betwixt the principal 
powers of Europe, at Paris, 20 th August, 1 8 1 5, 
had been also entered into upon the Subject of 
Napoleon, and the custody of his person. It 
set forth, i. That, in order to render impos¬ 
sible any farther attempt on the part of Napo* 
leon Buonaparte against the repos# of the 
world, he should be considered as prisoner to 
the high contracting powers, the King of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the Emperor of Austria, 
#h^£mperor of Russia, and the King of Prus¬ 
sia. 3 . I'hat the custody of bis person was 
committed to the British government, and it 
was remitted to them to chuse the most se¬ 
cure place and mode of detaining him in secu¬ 
rity. 3. That the courts of Austria, Russia, 
and Prussia, were to name commissioners who 
were to inhabit the same place which should 
be assigned fo^ Napoleon Buonaparte's resi¬ 
dence, and who, without being responsible 
for his detention, should certiorate themselves 
that he was actually presenL His most 
Christian Majesty was also invRcd to send a 
commissioner. 4* King of Great Bri¬ 

tain engaged^ faithfully to comply with the 
conditions assign^ to him by tins conveiMion. 

Of these powm, only thre^ availed them¬ 
selves of the power, or privilege, of sending 
commissioners to St Helena. These were> 
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.Count Ba]mauit on the'part of Bussia, Baron 
Stunner for Austria, and an old emigrant no> 
bicman, the Marquis de Montchenu, for 
France. Prussia seems to' have thought 
the expense of a resident commissioner at St 
Helena unnecessary, fiidecd, it does not ap¬ 
pear that any of these gentlemen had an im¬ 
portant part to play ^vhUe at St Helena, but 
yet presence was necessary to place what 
should pass there under the vigilance of ac¬ 
credited representatives of the High Powers 
who bad engaged in the Convention of Pans. 
The imprisonment of Napoleon was now^not 
the work of England alone, but df Europe, 
adopted by her most powerful states, as a 
measure indispensable for public tranquillity. 

Several months before the arrival of the 
commissioners, Sir George Cockbum was su¬ 
perseded in his anxious aud painful office by 
Sir Hudson Lowe, who remained Governor of 
St Helena, and had the charge of Napoleon’s 
person, until the death of that remarkabh? 
person. The conduct of this officer has been 
censured, in several of the writings which 
have treated'’of Napoleon's confinement, with 
such extremity of bitterness as in some mea¬ 
sure defeats its own end, and le^ds us to doubt 
th^lfuth of charges which are evidently 
brought forward under strlhg feelings of per¬ 
sonal animosity to - the late Governor of St 
Helena. On the other hand, it would requice 
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a strong defence on the part of Sir Hudson- 
Lowe himself, refuting or explaining many 
things which as yet have neither received con¬ 
tradiction uor commentary, to induce us to 
consider him as tlie very rare and highly exalt¬ 
ed species of cha'racttr, to whom, as we have 
already stated, this important charge ought to 
have been intrusted. 

Sir Hudson Lowe had risen to in the 
army while serving cliiefly in the* Mediter¬ 
ranean, in a foreign corps, in the pay of l*mg- 
land. In this situation he became master of 
the French arid Italian languages, circum¬ 
stances v^hich highly qualified him for the 
situation to which he was appointed In the 
campaign of i8i4r he had been attached to the 
army of the allies, and carried on a corre¬ 
spondence with the English government, de¬ 
scribing the events of the campaign, pait of 
which was published, and intimates spirit and 
talent in the writer. Sir Hudson TiOwe re¬ 
ceived from several of the allied sovereigns 
and generals the must honourable testimonies 
of his services that could be rendered. He had 
thus the opportunity and habit of mixing with 
perspns of distinction in the discussion of 
affairs of importance; and his cliaracter as a 
gentleman and a man of honour was caT^lIy 
inquired into, and highiy.vouched, ere his no¬ 
mination was made out. ''i'hese were points 
on which precise inquiries cquld he made, and 
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distinct answers received, and they were all in 
favour of Sir Hudson Ijowe. 

Ihil there were other qii^ifications, and 
those not less important, liis possession of 
wliich could only be known by putting him 
upon trial. The indispensable attribute, fur 
example, of an imperturbable temper, vias 
scarce to be ascertained, until bis proceedings 
in the ^iicc intrustetd to him should .show 
whether he possessed or wanted it. The same 
mii.st be said of that firmness and decision, 
which dictate to an ofKciul person the exact 
line of his duty—prevent all hesitation or 
wavering in the exercise of his jJiirpoae— 
render him, when it i.s discharged, boldly and 
hmily*confident that he lias done exactly that 
W’hicli he ought—and enable liiin fearlessly to 
resist all importunity wliich can be used to 
induce him to change his conduct, and con¬ 
temn all misrepresentations and obloquy 
which may ari.se from his adhering to it. 

Knowing nothing of Sir Hudson Lowe per¬ 
sonally, and allowing him to possess the qua¬ 
lities of an honourable, and the accomplish¬ 
ments of a well-informed man, we are inclin¬ 
ed, from a review of bis conduct, divesting it 
so far as we can of the exnggaratiuns of his 
persi^nal enemies, to think there remain traces 
of a warm and irritable temper, which seems 
sometimes to have overborne his discretion, 
and induced him to forget that his prisoner 
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was in a situation where he ought not, even 
when his conduct seemed most unreasonable 


and most provoking, to be considered as an 
object of reseftment, or as being subject like 
other men, to retort and retaliation. Napo> 
leon's situation precluded the possibility of his 
inflicting an insult, and therefore the temper 
of the person to whom such was offered, ought, 
if possible, to have remained cool aud unruf¬ 
fled. It does' not seem to us that this was uni¬ 


formly the case. 

In like manner, Sir Hudson Lowe appear.^ 
to have been agitated by an oppressive sense 
of the importance aud the difficulties of his si¬ 
tuation, to a nervous and initating degree. 
This over-anxiety led to frequent chail(^es of 
his regulations, and to the adoption of mea¬ 
sures which were afterwards abandoned, and 


perhaps again resumed. All this uncertainty 
occasioned just subject of complaint to his 
prisoner; for, though a captive may become 
gradually accustomed to the fetters which he* 
wears daily in the same manner, he must be 
driven to impatience if the mode of adjusting 
tliem he altered from day to day. 

It is probable that the warm temper of Sir 
Hudsem Lowe was in some degree convenient 
to Napoleon, jas it afforded him the means of 
reprisals upon the immediate instrument of 
his confinement, by making the governor feel 
a part of the annoyance which he himself ex- 
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perienced. Sir George Gockburn had been 
in sei^)so totus^ teres, atque rotundas. He did 
what his duty directed, and cared little what 
Napoleon Uiought or said u]^on the subject. 
The new governor was vulnerable; he could 
be rendered angry, Jind might therefore be 
taken at advantage. Thus Napoleon might 
enjoy the vindictive pleasure, too natural to 
the human bosom, of giving pain to the person 
who was the agent, though not the aiKhor, in 
the restrictions to which he himself was sub¬ 
jected. But Napoleon's interest in provoking 
tlie governor did not rest upon the mere gra- 
titication ofspleen. His views went itirdeeper, 
and were connected with the prospect of ob- 
taini^liis liberty, and with#ie inode by which 
he hoped to accomplish it. And this leads us 
to inquire upon what these hopes were rested, 
and to place before our readers evidence of 
tlie most indisputable credit, concerning the 
line of policy adopted in the council of Long- 
•wood. 

It must be premised that the military gen¬ 
tlemen, who, so much to the honour of their 
own fidelity, had attended on BiAnaparte, to 
soften his calamity by tbeir society and sym¬ 
pathy, were connected by no other link than 
their mutual respect for the same unliap^ 
master. Being unattached to each other by 
any ties of friendship, or community of feel¬ 
ings or pursuits, it is no wonder that these 
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ofBcers, given up to ennui, and feeling the 
acidity of temper which such a situation is sure 
to cause, should have had misunderstandings, 
nay, positive quarrels, not with the governor 
only, hut with each other. In these circum¬ 
stances, the conduct of General Gourgnud dis¬ 
tinguished him from the rest. After the peace 
of Paris, this oflicer had been aide^dc'Camp 
to the Duke of Berri, a situation which he 
abandoned on Napoleon's return at the period 
of the Hundred Days. As h*e was in attend¬ 
ance upon the Ex-Einpcror at the moment of 
his fall, he felt it his duty to accompany him to 
St Helena. While upon that island, he took 
less share in Napoleon’s complaints and quar¬ 
rels with the govfrnor, than either G^erals 
Bertrand and Moiitholun, or Count Las Cases, 
avoided allappearance of intrigue with the in¬ 
habitants, ami was regarded hiy Sir Hudson 
Lowe as a brave and loyal soldier, who fol¬ 
lowed his Emperor iu adversity, without tak¬ 
ing any part in those proceedings which the 
governor considered as prejudicial to his own 
authority. As such, he is characterized uni¬ 
formly in SR* Hudson's dispatches to his go¬ 
vernment. 

This oHicer had left in France a motherland 
sister, to whom be w'as tenderly devoted, and 
who loved him with the fondest affection. 
From attachment to these beloved relatives, 
and their affecting desire that he should rejoin 
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them, General Gour(^ud became desirous of 
revisiting his native country; and bis resolu¬ 
tion was the stronger, that considerable jea* 
loiisies and misnnderstand^s arose betwixt 
him and Count Bertrand. In these circum¬ 
stances, he applied for and obtained permis- 
sioTi from the governor to return to London 
direct. Before leaving St Helena, he was very 
coinmuiii(.ative both to Sir Hudson Lowe and 
Baron Sturmer, the Austrian commissioner, 
respecting the secret hopes and plans which 
were carrying on at Longwood. When he ar¬ 
rived in Britain in the spring 1618, he was no 
less frank and open ^vith the BritisH govern- 
incni, informing iheTii of the various proposals 
for esdbpe which had been laid before Napo¬ 
leon; the facilities and difficulties which at* 
tended them,and the reasons why he preferred 
remaining on the island, to making, the at¬ 
tempt. At this period, it was supposed that 
General Goiirgaud was desirous of making his 
^ |)eace w'ith the King of France; but whatever 
^ight be his private views, the minutes of the 
information which be afforded to Sir Hudson 
Lowe and Baron Sturmer at St Helena, and 
afterwards at London to the Under Secretary 
at are still preserved in the records of 
the Foreign OMce. They agree entirely with 
each other, and their authenticity cannot.be 
questioned. The communications, are. studi¬ 
ously made, with considerable reserve as to 
VOL. IX. 8 
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proper namet, in order tbat no indifidual 
should be called in question for any thing 
which is there stated; and in general they 
bear, as was to ^expected, an air of the ut> 
most simplicity and veracity. We shall often 
have occasion to allude to these documents, 
that the reader may be enabled to place the 
real purposes of Napoleon in opposition to the 
language which hemade use^fforaccomplish- 
ing them; but we have not thought it proper 
to quote the minutes at length, unless as far as 
Napoleon is concerned. We understand that 
General Gourgaud, on his return to the Conti¬ 
nent, has resumed that tenderness to Napo¬ 
leon's memory, which may induce him to re¬ 
gret having communicated the secrets of his 
phsoo'bouse to less friendly ears. But this 
change of sentiments can neither diminish the 
truth of his evidence, nor affect our right to 
bring forward what we find recorded as com* 
municated by him. 

Having thus given an account of the evi¬ 
dence we m^an to use, we resume the subject 
of Napoleon's quarrels with Sir Hudson Lo.ve. 

It vras not, according to General Gourgaud, 
for vrant of means of escape, that Napoleon 
cmitinued to remain at St Helena. I'herqiwas 
one plw for carrying him out in a trunk vnth 
dirty linen; and so general was the opinion 
of the extreme stupidity of the English senti¬ 
nels, that there was another by which it was 
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proposed he should slip through the camp in 
disguise of a seirant carrying a dish. VSIhen 
the Baron Sturmdfr represented the impossi- 
bility of such wild plans l^ing in agitation, 
Gourgaud answered, «^ere was no impos¬ 
sibility to those who had millions at their 
command. Yes, 1 repeat it,B Ife continued, 


« he can escape from hence and go to America 
whenever he mind.** —«Why, then, 

should he remain here?* said Ba)x>n Stunner. 


Gourgaud replied, «that all his followers had 
urged him to make the experiment of escape; 
but he preferred (rontinuing on the island. 
He has a secret pride in the consequence at¬ 
tached to ^he'custody of hiiTperson, and the 
interest generally taken in his fate. He has 
said repeatedly, *1 can no longer live as a pri¬ 
vate person. 1 would rather be a prisoner on 
this rock, than a free but undistinguished in¬ 
dividual in the United States.’* * 


General Gourgaud said, therefore, that the 
event to which Napoleon trusted for liberty, 
; was some change of politics in the court of 
Great Britain, which should bring into admi- 


‘ •Jtle ripite^ i{ ptut tivedtr $eulf et Mer en Am4~ 
rufu^mnd U U Muchw. > Taken from a report of Baron 
Sturmer to Prince Metternich, giving an eocoant of 
General Gourgaud’a commanicationa, ^ted i4tk March, 
i8i8. • 

* ■ /e ne putt p/tu vtere en parHeulier. Ttume mimux 
dtre pritomnier ieif <fut tibinaux 6tat^DHis.» 
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nistration the party who were now in opposi' 
tioi^ and who, he rather too rashly perhaps 
conceived, would at once festore to him his 
liberty. The British ministers received the 
same assurances from General Goiirgaud with 
tliose given at $t Helena. These last are thus 
expressed in #ie original: 

« Upon the subject of General Buonaparte's 
escape, Monsieur Gourgau 4 |||Bted confident¬ 
ly, that although T^ngwood was from its si- 
tuatt<tfi capable of being well protected by 
sentries, yet he was certain that there would 
be no difficulty in eluding at any time the vi¬ 
gilance the sentries posted round the house 
and grounds; aift, in short, that escape from 
the island appeared to him in no degree im¬ 
practicable. - The subject, he confessed, had 
been discussed at Liongwood amongst the in¬ 
dividuals of the establishment, who were se¬ 


parately desired to give their plans for effect¬ 
ing it. But he expressed his belief to he, that 
General Buonaparte was so fully impressed 
with the opinion, that be would be permitted 
to leave St Helena, either upon a change of 
ministry in England, or by the unwillingness 
of the English to bear the expense of detain¬ 
ing him, that he would not at present run the 
hazard to which an attempt to escape might 
expose him. It appeared, however, Irom the 
statement of General Goui^u 3 , and from 
other circumstauces stated by him, .that Buo- 
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naparte had always looked to the period of 
the removal of the allied armies from France, 
as that most favourable for his return; and the 
probability of such an event, and the conse¬ 
quences which would flow from it, were ui^ed 
by him as an argument to dissuade General 
Gourgaud from quitting him utitil after that 
period.* 

Geneaal Gouipaud’s communications fur¬ 
ther bear, what indeed can be collected from 
many other circumstances, that as NaQpleoii 
hoped to obtain his liberty from the impres¬ 
sion to be made on the minds of the English 
nation, he waseareful not to suffer bis condi¬ 
tion to be forgotten, and most anxious that the 
public midd should be carefully kept alive to 
it, by a succession of publications coming out 
one after another, modified according to the 
different temper and information of the va¬ 
rious authors, but bearing all of them the 
stamp of having issued.in whole or in part 
’from the interior of Longwood. Acdordingly, 
the various works of Warden, O'Meara, San- 
tini, the Letter of Montholon, and other pub¬ 
lications upon St Helena, appeared one after 
another, to keep the subject awake, which,* 
although seemingly discharged by various 
liands, bear the strong peculiarity of being di¬ 
rected at identically the same mark, and of 
being arrows from the same quiver. Gour¬ 
gaud mentioned this species of file-firing, and 
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its purpose. Even the Manuscrit de SteHiUne, 
a tract, id which dates and facts were mis¬ 
placed and confounded, was also, according 
to General Gourgaud, the work of Buonaparte, 
and composed to puzzleand British 

public. He told Sir Hudson Lowe that he was 
not to consider the abuse in these various 
pamphlets as levelled against him personally, 
hut as written upon political calculation, with 
the vieu of extorting some relaxation of vigi¬ 
lance by the reiteration of complaints. The 
cele^^ted Letter of Montholon was, accord- 
ing to the same authority, written in a great 
measure 6y Napoleon; and the same was the 
case with Santini's, though so grossly over- 
coloured that he himself afterwards disowned 
it. Other napers, he said, would appear un¬ 
der the names of captains of merc^ntmen 
and the like, for Napoleon was possessed by a 
mania for sciibbling, which had no interrup¬ 
tion. It becomes tl^ historian, therefore, to 
receive with caution the narratives of those 
who have thus taken a determinedly partial 
part in the controversy, and concocted their 
statements from tbe details afforded by the 
party principally conccroed. If what General 
Gourgaud has said he accurate, it is Napoleon 
who is pleading his own cause under a bor¬ 
rowed name, in the pages of O’Meara, Santini, 
Montholon, etc. Even when the facts men¬ 
tioned in these works, therefore, are unde- 
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niable, still it is necessary to strip them of ex¬ 
aggeration, and place them in a fair and just 
light before pronouncing on them. 

The ..evidence of O'Meara, as contained in 
A Voice from St Helenoy is that of a disappoint¬ 
ed man, bitterly incensed against Sir Hudson 
Lowe, as the cause of his disappointment. He 
bad no need to kindle the ^me of his own 
resentment, at that of Buonapante. But it 
may be granted that their vindictive feelings 
must have strengthened each other. The 
quarrel was the more irreconcilable, as it ap> 
pears that Dr O'Meara was originally in great 
habits of intimacy with Sir Hudson Lowe, 
and in the custom of repeating at Plantation- 
House the gossip which he had heard at 
Longwood. Some proofs of |^is were laid 
before the public, in the Quarterly Review y 
and Sir Hudson Lowe’s correspondence with 
government contains various allusions to 
Mr O’Meara’s authority,' down to the period 

‘ Sir Hudson Low* writes, for example, to Lord Bs- 
tfanrgt, i 3 th May, 1816:—« Having found Dr O’Meara, 
who was attached to Buonaparte’s family on the removal of 
his French physician, very nsefol in giving information in 
many instances, and as, if removed, h might be difficult 
to find another person who might be equally agreeable to 
General Buonaparte, I have deemed it advisable to suffer 
him to remain in the family on the same footing as be¬ 
fore my arrival.* On the 39th of March, 1617, SirHud- 
son writes:—ePr O’Meara bad informed tne of (he con¬ 
versations that had occarred, and, with that readinesi 
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when their mutual confidence was terminated 
by a violent quarrel. ^ 

Count Las Gases is not, in point of impar¬ 
tiality, to be ranked much above Dr O'Meara. 
He was originally a French emigrant, a wor¬ 
shipper by profession of royalty,and therefore 
only changed his idol, not his religion, when 
he substituted the idol Napoleon for the idol 
Bourbon. He embraces with passive obe¬ 
dience the interests of his chief, real or sup¬ 
posed, and can see nothing wrong which Napo¬ 
leon is disposed to think n{^t. He was also 
the personal enemy of Sir Hudson Lowe. We 
have no idea that he would falsify the truth; 
but we cannot but suspect the accuracy of his 
recollection, when we find he inserts many 
expressions ^d incidents in his Journal, long 
after the period at which it was originally 
written, and it is to be presumed from memo¬ 
ry. Sir Hudson Lowe had the original manu¬ 
script for some time in his possession, and we 

, in 

which Sir l^udson has, with his ow’n tl&nd, 
marked those additions which had'been made 
to the Journal since he saw it in its primitive 
state. It is remarkable that all, or almost all, 
the additions which sure made to the Journal, 
consist of passages highly injurious to Sir 
Hudson Lowe, which had no existence in the 

whidi be ilways manifests upon such oMMions, imme- 
dialisly wrote them dowa for me.* 


liave at present before us a printed cop 
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original manuscript. These additions must 
therefore have been made under the influence 
of recollection, sharpened by angry passions, 
since they dM not at first seem important 
enough to be preserved. When memory is 
put on tlie rack by passion and prejudice, she 
will recollect sti'angc things; and, like wit¬ 
nesses under the actual torture, sometimes 
avow what never took place. 

Of Dr Antommai'chi it is not necessary to say 
much; he was a legatee of Buonaparte, and an 
annuitant of his llidow, besides being anxious 
to preser#e the countenance of his very 
wealthy family. He never speaks of Sir Hud¬ 
son Lowe without rancour. Sir Hudson's first 
offence against him wa8*inquiring for clandea* 
tine correspondence; his last waif; preventing 
the crowd at Napoleon's funeral from pulling 
to pieces the willow-trees by which the grave 
was sheltered, besides placing a guard over the 
place of sepulture. What truth is there, then, 
/to he reposed in an author, who can thus inis- 
repr^nt two circumstauces,—one im¬ 
posed on Sir Hudson Lowe by his instructions; 
the other being what decency and propriety, 
and respect to the deceased, imperatively de¬ 
manded? 

The mass of evidence shows, that to have 
remained upon good, or even on decent terms 
with the gt^rnor, would not have squared 
with the pomics of one who desired to have 
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grievances to complain of; and who, far from 
having the usual motives which may lead a 
captive and his keeper to a tolerable under¬ 
standing, by a system of mutual accommoda¬ 
tion, wished to provoke the governor, if pos¬ 
sible, beyond the extent of human patience, 
even at the risk of subjecting himself to some 
new infliction, which might swell the list of 
wrongs which he was accumulating to lay be¬ 
fore the public. 

What we have stated above is exempUfled 
by Napoleon's reception of Sir Hudson Lowe, 
against whom he appears to have #iopted the 
most violent prejudices at the very first inter¬ 
view, and before the governor could have af¬ 
forded him the slightest disrespect. We quote 
it, because it shows that the mind of the pri-' 
soner was made up to provable and insult Sir 
Hndson, without waiting for any provocation 
on his part. 

The governor’s first aggression (so repre¬ 
sented) was his requiring permission of Gene^ 
rat Buonaparte to call together his domestics, 
with a view to their taking the declaration 
required by the British government, binding 
themselves to abide by the rules laid down for 
the custody of Buonaparte's person. This per¬ 
mission was refused in very haughty terms. If 
Napoleon had been at the Tuileries, such a re¬ 
quest could not have been mor^ighly resent- 
ed. The servants, however, mpeared, and 
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took the necessary declaration. But the af¬ 
front was not cancelled; «Sir Hudson Lowe 
had put his finger betwixt Napoleon and bis 
valet-de-chainbre.» This was on 37th July, 


Upon the 3 oth, the governor again paid his 
respects at Longwood, and was received with 
one of those calculated bursts of furious pas¬ 
sion with which Napoleon was wont to try the 
courage, and shake the nerves, of those over 
whom he desired to acquire influence. He 
spoke of protesdbg against the Convention of 
Paris, and demanded what right the sovereigns 
therein allied bad to dispose of their equal al¬ 
ways, and often their superior. He called 
upon the governor for death or liberty,—as if 
it had been in Sir Hudson Lowe’s power to 
give him eith^ the one or the other. Sir 


Hudson enlarged on the conveniencies of the 
building wftch was to be sent from EnglancL 
to supply the present want of accommodation 


Buonaparte repelled the proposed consolation 
witlffury. It was not a bouse that he wanted, 


it was an executioner and a line. These he 


would esteem a favour; all the rest was but 
irony and insult. Sir Hudson Lowe could in 


reply only hope that he had given no personal 


offence, and was reminded of bis rexiew of 


the domestics; which reproach he listened to 
in silence. ^ 

Presentl^fterwards, Napoleon fell on a new 
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and cutting method of exercising Sir Hudson’s 
patience. A. book on the campaign of i 8 i 4 
lay on the table. Napoleon turned up some 
of the English bulletins, and asked, with a 
tone which was perfectly intelligible, whether 
the governor bad pot been the writer of these 
letters. Being answered in the affirmative, 
Napoleon, according to Ih* O’Meara, told Sir 
Hudson they were full of folly and falsehood; 
to wliich the governor, with more patience 
than most men could have commanded on 
such an occasion, replied, «I believe 1 saw 
what I have stated;» an answer certainly as 
temperate as could be returned to so gratiii* 
tous an insult. After Sir Hudson had*left the 
room in which he had been received with so 


much unprovoked incivility, Napoleon is de¬ 
scribed as having harangued fl|ion the sinister 
expression of his countenance, abused him in 
the coarsest manner, a^d even cat^d his vulet- 
Ke-chambre throw a cup of coffee out of the 
window, because it had stood a moment on 
the table beside the goveinor. 

Every attempt at conciliation on the part of 
the governor seemed always to furnish new 
subjects of irritation. He sent fowling-pieces 
to Longwood, and Napoleon returned for an> 
swer,^ was an i&suU to give fowling^ieces 
where there is no game; though Santini, by 
the way, pretended to support tl^ family in a 
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('real measure by his gun. Sir Hudson sent a 
variety of clothes and other articles from Eng¬ 
land, which it might be supposed the exiles 
were in want of. . The thanks returned were, 
that the governor treated them like paupers, 
and that the articles ougbt^ in due respect, to 
have been left at tlxe store or governor’s house, 
while a list was sent to die Emperor's house¬ 
hold, that such things were at their command 
if they had any occasion for them. On a third 
occasion, Sir Hudson resolved to be cautious. 
He had determined to give a ball; but be con¬ 
sulted Dr O’Meara whether Napoleon would 
take it well to be invited. The doctefr foresaw 
that the fatal address, General Buonaparte, 
would make shipwreck of the invitation. The 
governor pioposed Cu avoid this stumbling- 
block, by aski 4 ||! Napoleon verbally and in 
person. But with no name which his civility 
could devis#for the invitation, could it be 
rendered acceptable. A ^vernorofSt Helena,^ 
/as Napoleon himself observed, had need to 
be a person of great politeness, and atthe^same 
time of great firmness. 

At length, on i8th August, a decisive quar¬ 
rel took place. Sir Hudson Lowe was ad¬ 
mitted to an audience, at which was present 
Sir Pulteney Malcolm, the admiral wlm||pow 
commanded on the station. Dr O’Meara has 
preserved the following account of the inter- 
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view, as it was detailed by Napoleon to his 
suite, the day after it took place. 

«* That governor,’ said Napoleon, ' came 
here yesterday to annoy me. He saw me walk¬ 
ing in the garden, and in consequence, 1 
could not refuse ip see him. He wanted to 
enter into some details with me about reduc¬ 
ing the expenses of the establishment. He 
had the audacity to tell xme that things were 
as he found them, and that he came up to 
Justify himself; that he had come up two or 
three times before to do so, but that I was in 


a bath.' {replied, *No, sir, 1 was not in a 
bath; but'l ordered one on purpose not to see 
you. In endeavouring to justify yourself you 
make matters worse.’ He said, that 1 did not 
know him; that, if I knew hixn.! should change 
my opinion. * Know you, 4 N’ I answered; 
* how could 1 know you? People make them¬ 
selves known by their actions-^by command¬ 
ing in battles. Yot^ave never commanded 
in battle. You have never commanded any 
but ^gabond Corsican deserters, Piedmont¬ 
ese, and Neapolitan brigands. I know the 
name of every English general who has dis¬ 
tinguished himself; but 1 never heard of you, 
exc^t as a scrivano ' to Blucher, or as a com- 


mant^^t of brigands. You have never com- 


* CUf4 
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luanded, or been accustomed to men of ho¬ 
nour.' He said, chat he had not sought for his 
present situation. 1 told him that such em¬ 
ployments were not asked for; that they were 
given by governments to people who had dis-. 
honoured themselves. He said, that he only 
did his duty, and that I ought not to blame him, 
as he only acted according to his orders. 1 
replied, ^So does the hangman; heacts accord¬ 
ing to his orders. Bnt when be puts a rope 
about my neck to finish me, is that a reason 
that 1 should like that hangman, because 
acts according to his orders? Besides, 1 do not 
believe that any government could bh so mean 
as to give such orders as you cause to be exe¬ 
cuted.' 1 told him that, if he pleased, he need 
not send up any thing to eat; that 1 would go 
over and dine ^e table of the brave officers 
of the 53 d; that I was sure there was not one 
of them who would not be happy to give a 
plate at the table to an md soldier; that there 
'' was not a soldier in the regiment who bad not 
more heart than he bad; that in the iniquitous 
bin of Parliament, they had decreed that 1 
was to be treated as a prisoner; but that be 
treated me worse than a condemned criminal 
or a galley slave, as they w^ permitted to 
receive newspapers and printed boo^ of 
which he deprived me.' 1 said, *You have 
power over my body, but none over my soul. 
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That soul is asproud, fiercei and determiued at 
the present moment, as when it commanded 
Europe.' I told him that he was a >S6trro Si- 
riZidno (Sicilian thief-taker), and not an Eng¬ 
lishman; and desired him not to let me see 
him again until he came with orders to dis¬ 
patch me, when he would find all the doors 
thrown open to admit him/» 

It is not surprising that this extreme violence 
met with some return on-Sir Hudson's part. 
He told Napoleon that his language was un¬ 
civil and iingentleinanlike, and that he would 
not remain to listen to it. Accordingly, he left 
Longwood without even the usual salutation. 

IJ pon these occasions, We think it is evident 
that Napoleon was the wilful and intentional 
aggressor, and that his conduct proceeded 
eidier from the stings of injii^d pride, or a 
calculated scheme, which made him prefer 
being on had rather than good terms with Sir 
Hudson Lowe. On die other hand, we could 
wish that the govenior had avoided entering 
upon the subject of the expenses of his deten¬ 
tion with Napoleon in person. The subjtet 
was ill-chosen, and could produce no favour¬ 
able result. 

They never afiterwards met in friendslup, or 
even^w terms of decent civility; and having 
given this account of their final quarrel, it only 
remains for to classify, in a general manner, 
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the various subjects of angry discussion -which 
took place betwixt them, placed in such un¬ 
comfortable relative circumstances, and each 
determined not go give way to the other's 
arguments, or accommodate himself to the 
other's wishes or convenience. 


8. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

JijtfiructioDi to Sir Hodton Lowe for hii Treattoenl of 
Napoleoo.—Sam allowed by ike BritUb GoTeniiiient 
for the Ei^Etoperor*! eipensea.—The allegitiont tliat 
his Table waa not lofBcientlj enppHed, considered.— 
Nipoieoo^s proposal to defray bis own Expenses.— 
Sale of bit Mate—made in order to produce a false 
impression of the state to which he was reduced.—The 
Tact, that he had at that time a larjre sum of Money in 
hts itroDff^bos, stated.^^^ooden House constrocted in 
Loudon for Buonaparte, and|ri||Mported tb St Helena. 
—Intereiew between Sir Lowe and Napoleon 

on its arrival.—Delays in the erection of it—When 
hnished, Buonaparte’s ilbheallh prevented his being 
removed to it.—The Regulation that a finish Officer 
should attend Kapoleou in his rides, a subject of much 
displeitare to him.—Free communicatiOD with Europe 
carried on by the Inmates of I^oogwood, without the 
knowledge of the Governor.—Regulation respecting 
Napoleon's Intercourse with the Inhabitants of St Re«* 
lena.—General Befieettens on the Disputes between 
him and Sir Hudson Lowe. 

Before entering upon such brief inquiry as 
our bounds will permit, upon the conduct of 
the new gOTemor towards Napoleon, it may 
be ni^essary to abow what were his, Sir Hud¬ 
son Lowe's, insUuctions from the English 
gOTemm^t on ^e subject of the custody of 
the Ex-Emperor: 
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■ Downing Street, nth September, 1816. 

«You observe that the desire of his 
Majesty's gov.emtnent is, to allow every indul¬ 
gence to Generdl Buonaparte which may be 
compatible with the entire security of his per¬ 
son. Tlukt be shoitld not by any means escape, 
or hold communication with any person what¬ 
soever, excepting through your agency, must 
be your unremitted care; and tho$e points be¬ 
ing made ^ure, every resourceand amusement, 
which may serve to reconcile Buonaparte to 
(.'unfineineat, may be permitted.* 

A few^eeks UH^the Secretary*of State 
wrote to Sir lludsISpowe a letter to the same 
purpose with the foriner, a6th October, 1816; 

• With respect to General Buonaparte him¬ 
self, 1 deem it unnecessary to. give you any 
farther instructions. 1 am confident that your 
own disposition will prompt you to anticipate 
^the wishes of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, and make every allowance for the 
effect which so sudden a change of situation 
t^nnot fail to produce on a person of bis irri¬ 
table temper. You will, however, not permit 
your forbearance or generosity towards him to 
interfere, with any regulations which may have 
been established for.preventing his escape, or 
which.you may hereafter consider necessary 
tor the better security of his person.* . 
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The just and honourable principle avowed 
by govemment is obvious. But% was an ex- 
traordioary and most delicate tax upon Sir 
Hudson Lowe, which enjoined him to keep 
&st prisoner an individual, who, of all others, 
was likely to be most impatieat of restraint, 
and, at the same time, to treat him with such 
delicacy as might disguise his situation from 
himself, if it could not reconcile him to it. If 
Sir Hudson failed in doing so, he may be 
allowed to plead, that it was in a case in which 
few could have succeeded. Accordingly, Na¬ 
poleon's complaints against the governor were 
bitter and clamorous. 

The first point of coi^Bnt on the part of 
the family at Longwood respected the allow¬ 
ance assigned by the British government for 
their support, which they alleged to be insuffi¬ 
cient to their wants. Hiis was not a point on 
which Napoleon thought it proper to express 
his fedings in his own person. His attention 
was apparently fixed upon obtaining conces¬ 
sions in CMtain points of etiquette, wbidi 
might take him horn under the condition in 
which he was most unwilling to allow himself 
to be placed, in the rank, namely, of a prisoner 
at war. Hw theme, of the inedeqimyof the 
allowance, was not, however, left untoudied, 
as those concerned were well aivare riiat there 
was no tuh jo ct of grievance which wonld 
come more home to the people of- England 
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than one which tuhied upon a deficiency 
either in ttte quantity or quality of the food 
supplied to the e^es. Montholon's letter was 
damant on the street; and Santini intimated 
that the Emperor must sometimes have gone 
without a m^ algagether, bad be (Santini) not 
been successful with his gun. 

The true state of the case was this. The 
British goyemment had determined that Na¬ 
poleon's table should be proyided for at the 
rate of a general of the first rank, together 
' with bis military family. The expense of sucb 
an establishment was, by the regulatimis for- 
nisbed to Sir HudlKi Lowe, dated 15 th April, 
and sad NoverolNF,‘ 1816, supposed to reach 
to 8000^. a-year, with permission, howeyer, 
to extend it as far as ia,oooA, should he 
think it necessary. The expenses could not, 
in Sir Hudson Lowe's opinion, be kept within 
8000/.; and indeed they were instantly ex¬ 
tended by him to ia,ooof., paid in monthly 
instalments to the purveyor, Mr Balcombe, by 
whom it was expended in support of the 
estabhshmmit at Loogwood. If, howerer, 
even ia,ooo/., dte sum fixed as a prtAiable 
nltimatam, should, in the governor's optnioD, 
be found, from dearth, bigh price of provisioiis, 
or otherwise, practically insufficient td meet 
and answer the expense of a general's family, 
calculated on aliberal scale, Sir Hndaon Lowe 
had liberty from government to extend the 
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purveyor's alloivance wit&out UmiCation. But 
if, OD die other hand, the Frencb>8hould de> 
sire to add to their housdueping any thing 
which the governor should* ink superfluous, 
in reference to the rank assigned to the prin¬ 
cipal person, they were th|pa^e$ to he at 
the charge of such extraordinary expenditure. 

it is apprehended that the British govern¬ 
ment could not be expected to do more for 
Napoleon's liberal maintenance, than to give 
the Governor an unlimited order to provide for 
it, upon the scale applicable to the rank of a 
general officer of the first rate. But yet the 
j'esult, as the matter was inf|mged, was not so 
honourable to Great BritaiiVas the intentions 
of the government really designed. The fact 
is, that virtues as well as vices have their day 
of fashion in England; and at the conclusion 
of the peace, when the nation were cloyed 
with victory, men began, like epicures after a 
feast, to wrangle about the reckoning. Every 
one felt the infloence. of the Quart iheure de. 
Rabelais. It ascended into the Houses of Par^ 
liasent, and economy was the general theme 
of the day. There can be nndoubt that aju* 
dicious restriction upon expraditureislbeonly 
permanent source of national wealth; but^ tike 
all other virtues, parstmony may be Garried to 
en extreme, and there are skoations in which 
it has all the, rneanoesmf avarice. Tfaewaste 
of a few pounds of me^ of a hundred'hillecs 
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of wood, of a few botdes of wine, ougbtnotto 
have been made ihe shadow of a .question be¬ 
tween Britain and Napoleon; and it would 
have been better to have winked at and given 
way to the prodigality of a family, which had 
no motives ol^cofiomy on their own part, than 
to be called upon to discuss such petty domes¬ 
tic details in the great council of the nation, 
sitting as judges betwixt England and h^ pri¬ 
soner. A brief answer to those who might in 
that case have charged the government with 
prodigality might hate been found in refer¬ 
ring the censors to the immensesums savedby 
the detention of Ns^oleon in St Helena. It is 
something of a different scale of expense, 
which is requisite tomaintaiua score of persons 
even in the most ext:'avagaut manner, and to 
support an army of three hundred thousand 
men. 

But aithuugh such disputes arose, we think, 
from tl|e Governor mistaking th» meaning of 
the British ministers, and. descending, if he 
really did so, to details about tbe quality of 
salt or sugar to be used in the kitchen at Long- 
wood, there is no-reason to entertain the belief 
that the prisoners had any actual restriction Co 
complain of, though it might not always hap¬ 
pen that articles of tKb first quality could be 
procured at St Helena so easily as at Paris. 
The East India Company sent out the supplies 
to the purveyor, and they consisted of every 
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luxury which could be imagined; so that deli* 
caciet Tery unusual in St Helena could, during 
Napoleon's residence, be obtained there for 
any one who chose to be at the expense. The 
wine was (generally speaking) excellent in 
quality, and of the first price;' and although 
there was rather too much said and thought 
about the quantity consumed, yet it was fur* 
nished, as we shall hereafter see, in a quantity 
far beyond the limits of ordinary cooTiviality. 
lndeed,a]thoughtlieFren(diofBcer8, while hunt* 
ing for grievances, made complaints of their 
treatmentat table, andcirculated, in such books 
as that of‘Santini, the grossest scandal on that 
subject, yet when called on as men of honour 
to give their opinion, they did justice to the 
Governor in this respect. 

In aletter of General Bertrand to the gover¬ 
nor, he expresses himself thus;—« Be assured 
that we are well persuaded of the good inten> 
tions of the Governor, to supply os with every 
thing necessary, and that as to provisions there 
will never be any complaints, or if there are, 
(hey will be made against the government, not 
against the Governor, upon whom the matter 

I 

' Hw cUrat, for esaapb, wu diat at CsifcuasUi, n 
61 p«r doun withoot dvcy. Back doaeitic of Mperior 
rank wa« tllowod a bottle of due wioa, lAidb k as c^ioe, 
as daar eeitaulyi M cooU be bronj^t to ibo table of so- 
vamlgM. tW Ubaaran aad loUiera bad each, daily, a 
bottlaafToaartfhlriaaofo acaU aot qaalisy. 
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does not depends He adds, ■ that such were 
the sentiuients of the Emperor. That iudeed 
they had been under some difficulties when 
the plate was broken up, but that ever since 
then they had been well supplied, and had no 
complaint wh^teyer to make.» Such is the 
evidence of Count Bertrand,when deliberately 
writing to the Governor through his military 
secretary. 

But we have also the opinion of the Ex-Em- 
peror himself, transmitted byDrO'Meara, who 
was at that time, as ah^dy noticed, in the habit 
of sending to the Governor such scraps of in¬ 
formation as he heard in conversation at Long- 
wood : 

« Sik Jiin«|^7. 

«He (Buonaparte) observed that Sanuni's 
was a foolish production, exaggerated, full of 
coglionerie, and some lies: Truths there were 
jin it, but exaggerated. That there never had 
, existed that actual want described by him; 
that there bad been enou^ to eat suj^lied, 
but not enough to keep a proper table; that 
there had been enou^ of wine for them; that 
therecertainly had been sometimes adeficiency 
of necessary articles, but that this might he 
accounted few by accidents; that he believed 
. frequent purchases had been made, at the 
camp« of bread uid other provisions, whicdi 
might also have occasionally arisen ftom the 
VOL. IX. 9 
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samecBuse. Headded^hewascoavincedsome 
Englishfoan had ^vritten it, and not Santini.u 

There is something to the same purpose in 
Dr 0'M.eara"s printed book, but not so parti¬ 
cular. Whatmakes Napoleon’s confutation of 
Santini’s ^ork the more amusing is, that, ac¬ 
cording to General Gourgaud's communication 
to the British goTomment, Napoleon was him¬ 
self the author of the whole, or greater part, 
of the wori( in question. The difference be¬ 
tween the prisoner and Governor, so far as it 
really existed, may have had its rise in the ori¬ 
ginal dispute; for a table, which suited the 
rank of a general must have been consider¬ 
ably inferior to one kept for an emperor; and 
whileAe former was what the governor was 
diredlR to maintain, the latter was what Na- 
pol^n conceived bimself entitled to expect. 

The permisNon given to Buonaparte, and 
i^ich indeed could n#t be well refused, to 
purchase from bis own fends wbat additional 
articles he desired beyond those supplied by 
the British govenim^t, afforded peculiar fit* 
cilities to the FVettdt, wfaidt they did not fail 
to make use of. Napoteon’a money had been 
temporarily taken into custody when he left 
tfatfNlellerojdion, with a view to pr eve ni his 
lamg die meatis of facilitating his escape by 
bribery. The peivutting him to draw Upon 
due Gondnent fer nMmey, was in a great mea- 
anre restoring to htei the golden key, before 
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v^ich prison-^tes give way, and also tended 
to afford him the means of secret corpespond- 
ence widi those friends abroad, who might aid 
him to aminge a schmne of flight. 

Indeed, the advantages of this species of 
correspondence tvere <jf such evident import> 
ance, that I^apoleon, through General Mon* 
tbolon,madethe following proposal, which was 
sent to Lord BaUturat by the governor, 8th 
September, i8i6. « The Emperor,* he said, 

« was desirous to enter into arrangmnents for 
paying the whole of his expenses, providing 
any house here, or in En^nd, or on the coe> 
tinent of Europe, to be fixed on with die 
governor's consent, or even at his own choice, 
were appointed lo transact his money mat> 
ters; under assurance from bim, Gmer^ Buo¬ 
naparte, that all letters sent timougb his handj^ 
would be solely on peconiary affairs. Bot 
provided always, tflit such letters should 
pass HaUd and tmopensd to Uietr directiom* 

It is probable dut Napoleon conoladed, 
from d»e feiment which was at that time mpf* 
iag place in Pariiamaat on the subjecrof 
econmny, dint die £cpg^^ nation was on the 
pmoi of bankraptcy, and did not doubt that 
an oHisv which proniised to r^ieve them of 
layooolo-year^ would he eagei^ ctraght «t by 
Sir Hudson Lowe, or the Biitish maiscry. 
But the governor saw the peril of a measnre, 
which, ill its imaedhrte and direct tendency. 
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went to place funds to any amount at the 
command of the £a-Emperor, and might, more 
indirectly, lead the way to private correspond- 
ence of every kind. Napoleon, indeed, had 
offered to plight his word that the communi¬ 
cation should not be used for any other than 
pecuniary purposes, but Sir Hudson liked not 
the security^ On his part, the governor ten¬ 
dered a proposal ithat the letters to the bank¬ 
ers should be visible only to himself, and to 
Lord Bathurst, the secretai^ for the colonial 
department, and pledged his word that they 
would observe the most inviolable secrecy on 
the subject of the contents; but this arrange¬ 
ment did not ansvver Napoleon's purposes, and 
the arrangement was altogether dropped. 

It was about the same time that Sir Hudson 
Lowe was desirous to keep the expense of the 
establishment within 13,000/. A conference 
on this subject was ^eld betwixt General 
Montholon, who took charge of the depart¬ 
ment of the household, and Major Gorreqner,. 
belonging to Sir Hudson's staff, who acted on 
the part of the gove'mor. It appears .that Sir 
Hudson- bad either miMpprebended the in¬ 
structions of the government, and deemed 
himself rigidly bound to limit the .expenaes.of 
Longwood within 1 a,000/ yearly, not advert¬ 
ing that he had an option to extend it beyond 
that sum; or else that he considered the sur¬ 
plus above j 000/ per month, to consist of such 
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articles of extra expenditure as the French 
might, in a free interpretation of his instruc¬ 
tions, be required to pay for themselyes, as being 
beyond the limits of a general officer’s table, 
provided upon the most liberal plan. General 
Montholon stated, that the family could not be 
provided, even after many reductions, at a 
cheaper rate than 16,194/, and that this was 
the minimum of minimums, the least possible 
sum. He offered that the Emperor would 
draw for the sum wanted, providing he was 
permitted to send a sealed letter to the bank¬ 
ing-house. This, Major Gorrequer said, could 
not be allowed, Count Montholoit then de¬ 
clared, that as the Emperor was not permitted 
by the British government to have access to 
his funds in Europe, he liad no other means 
left than to dispose of his property here; and 
that if the Emperor was obliged to defray 
those expenses of the establishment, which 
went bevond the allowance made by Britain, 
be must dispose of his plate. 

This proposal was too rashly assented to by 
Sir Hudson Lowe, whose instructions of aad 
November empowered him to have prevented 
a circumstance so glaringly calculated to ac¬ 
credit all that had ever been said or written re¬ 
specting the mean and sordid manner in which 
the late Emperor of France was treated. Na¬ 
poleon bad an opportunity, at the sacrifice of 
a parcel of old stiver plate, to amuse his own 
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momcDts of languor, by laughing at and turn¬ 
ing into ridicule the inconsistent qualities of 
the English nation,—at one time sending him 
a house and furniture to the yalue of 60,000/, 
or 70,000/; at another obliging him to soil his 
plate, and discharge his servants, and all for 
the sake of a few bottles of wine, or pounds 
of meat. Sir Hudson Lowe ought not to have 
exposed his country to such a charge; and 
even if his instructions seemed inexplicit on 
the subject, be ought, on his own interpreta¬ 
tion of them, to have paid the extra expense, 
without giving room to such general scandal as 
was sure vu arise from Napoleon's disposing of 
his plate. 

But if the governor took too narrow a view 
of his duty upon this occasion, what are we to 
say of the poor conduct of Napoleon, who, 
while he had specie in his strong box to have 
defrayed three times the sum wanted to de¬ 
fray the allq^ed balance, yet preferred making 
the paltry sale alluded to,-that be might ap¬ 
pear before Europe in forma pauperis^ and set 
up a claim to compassion as a man driven to 
such extremity, as to be obliged to part with 
the plate from bis table, in order to be enabled 
to cover it with the necessary food! He was 
well aware that little compassion would have 
been paid Co him, had he l>een thought pos¬ 
sessed of readymoney sufficient to supply any 
deBciencics in the tolerably ample allowance 
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paid by Eoglaud; and that it was only the idea 
of his poverty, proved, as it seemed, by a 
step, which even private individuals only take 
in a case of necessity, which made his case 
appear strong and clamant. The feeling of 
compassion must have given place to one of a 
very different kind, had the actual circuni* 
stances of the case been fully and fairly 
known. 

The coininunicatioDS of General Gourgaud, 
upon parting with Sir Hudson Lowe, put the 
governor in possession of the curious fact, 
that tlic breaking up of the plate was a mere 
trick, resorted to on account of the iinpre.ssion 
it was calculated to produce in England and 
Europe; for tliat at the time they had at Long- 
wood plenty of money. Sir Hudson Lowe 
conjectured, that General Gourgaud alluded 
to the sale of some stock belonging tu Las 
Cases, the value of which that devoted adhe¬ 
rent had placed at Napoleon's disposal; but 
General Gourgaud replied, « No, no; before 
that transaction they liad received a4o*ooofr., 
chiefly in Spanish doubloons, u He further 
said, tliat it was Vrince Eugene who lodged 
the money in the hands of the bankers. In 
London General Gourgaud made the same 
communication. We copy the words in which 
it is reported to Lord Bathurst: 

« General Gourgaud stated himself to have 
been aware of General Buonaparte having re- 
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ceived a considerable sum of money in Spa¬ 
nish doubloons, viz. io,ooo/.y at the very time 
he disposed of his plate; but, on being pressed 
by me as to the persons priVy to that transac¬ 
tion, he contented himself with assuring me, 
that the mode of its transmission was one 


purely accidental; diat it could never again 
occur; and that, such being the case, he trust¬ 
ed that I should not press's discovery, which, 
while it betrayed its autiior, could liave no ef¬ 
fect, either us it regarded the punishment of 
the offenders, or the prevention of a similar 
act in future. The actual possession of mo¬ 
ney was, inoreover, not likely, in his view of 
the subject, to afford any additional means of 
corrupting the fidelity of those whom it might 
be advisable to seduce; as it was well known, 


that any draught, whatever might be its 
amount, drawn by General Uuonapaite on 
Prince Eugene, or on certain other members 
of his family, would be scrupulously honour¬ 
ed.)! He further stated, that it was Napoleon's 
policy to make a mo^en, a fund for execution 
of his plans, by placing sums of money at his, 
General Gourgaud's, command; and that he 
had sustained ill-treatment on the part of Na¬ 
poleon, and much importunity on that of Ber¬ 
trand, because he declined leading himself to 
facilitate secret correspondence. 

Whatever sympathy Buonapaite may claim 
for his other distresses at St Helena, it was 
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made plain, from this important disclosure, 
that want of funds could be none of them; 
and it is no less so, that the trick of selling the 
plate can now prove nothing, excepting that 
Napoleon's system was a deceptive one; and 
that evidence of any sort, arising either from 
his word or actions, is to be received with cau¬ 
tion, when there is an apparent point ‘to be 
carried by it. 

Wlten Sir Hudson Lowe's report reached 
England, that the excess of the expenditure at 
Longwood, above twelve thousand pounds, 
had been defrayed by Napoleon himself, it did 
not meet the approbation of the*ininistry; 
who again laid before the governor the dis¬ 
tinction which be was to draw betwixt ex¬ 
penses necessary to maintain the table and 
household of a general olhcer, and such as 
might be of a nature different from, and ex¬ 
ceeding, those attendant on the household of 
a person of that rank; which last, and those 
alone, the French might be called on to de¬ 
fray. The order is dated 1817: 

t As 1 observe from the statement contained 
in your dispatch, No. 84 » that the expense of 
General Buonaparte's establislunent exceeds 
i3,ooof. per annum, and that the excess be¬ 
yond that sum has, up to the date of that dis¬ 
patch, been defrayed from his own funds, I 
deem it necessary again to call your attention 
to that part of my dispatch, No. i 5 , of the 22d 
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November last, in which, in limiting the ex¬ 
pense to i 3 ,ooo/. a-year, I still left you at li¬ 
berty to incur a farther expenditure, should 
you consider it to be necessary for the comfort 
of General Buonaparte; and to repeat, that, ij 
you should consider the sum of 13,000/. a-year 
not to be adequate to maintain such an establish¬ 
ment as would be requisite for a general off cer 
of dis/wjcfion, you will have no difficulty in 
making what you deem to be a requisite addition. 
But, on the other liand, if the expenses which 
General Buonaparte has himself defrayed are 
beyond what, on a liberal construction, might 
be proper* for a general ofHcer of distinction, 
you will permit them, as heretofore, to he de¬ 
frayed from his own funds.» 

These positive and reiterated instructions 
serve to show, that there was never a wish on 
the part of Britain to deal harshly, or even 
closely, with Napoleon; as the avotvals of Ge¬ 
neral Gourgaud prove on the other hand, that 
if the governor was too rigid on the subject 
of expense, the prisoner possessed means 
sufficient to have saved him from any possible 
consequences of %elf-denial, which might have 
accrued from being compelled to live at so low 
a rale as twelve thousand pounds a-year. 

The subject of the besidbnce of Napoleon 
continued to furnish great subjects of com¬ 
plaint and commotion. We have recorded 
our opinion, that, from the beginning, Planta- 
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tiun-House, as the best residence in the island, 
ought to have been set apart for bis use. If, 
however, this was objected to, the building a 
new house from the foundation, even with the 
indifferent means which the island affords, 
would have been far more respectable, and 
perhaps as economical, as constructing a great 
wooden frame in London, and ti'ausporting it 
to St Helena, where it arrived, with the furni¬ 
ture destined for it, in May, i8i6. It was not, 
however, a complete pavapluie house, as such 
structures have been called, Imtonlvthc mate- 
rials for constructing such a one; capable of 
being erected separately, or, at ?Capoleon's 
choice, of being employed for making large 
and commodious additions to the mansion 
which he already occupied. It became a mat¬ 
ter of courtesy to inquire whether it would 
best answer Napoleon’s idea of convenience 
that au entirely new edifice should he con¬ 
structed, or whether that end would be better 
attained by suffering the former building to 
reoiain, and constructing the new one in the 
form of an addition to it. We have recounted 
ail interview betwixt Napoleon and the gover¬ 
nor, in the words of the former, as delivered 
to O'Meara. The present we give as furnished 
by Sir Hudson in a dispatch to Lord Bathurst, 
dated i7Ch May, 1816: 

« It becoming necessary to come to some 
decision in respect to the house and furniture 
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which had heen sent from England for theac- 
commodation of General Buonaparte and his 
followers, I resolved on waiting upon him, 
communicating to him the arrival of the va¬ 
rious mc'iterials, and asking his sentiments with 
respect to their appropriation, before 1 made 
any disposition of them. I previously called 
on general Bertrand, to ask if he thought Ge¬ 
neral Buonaparte would he at leisure to receive 
me; and on his reply, which was in the afhr- 
mative, I proceeded to Longwoud-House, 
where, having met Count Las Cases, I begged 
he would be the bearer of my message to the 
General, acquainting him with my being there, 
if liis convenience admitted of being visited by 
me. I received a reply, saying, ‘The Em¬ 
peror would see me.’ 

«1 passed through his outer dining-room 
into his drawing-room. He alone, stand¬ 
ing with his hat under his arm, in the manner 
in which he usually presents himself when he 
assumes his imperial dignity. He remained 
silent, expecting 1 would address him. Find¬ 
ing him not disposed to commence, 1 began in 
the foliowing:!lvords:—‘Sir, you will probably 
have seen by our English newspapers, as Well, 
perhaps, as heard through other channels, of 
the intention of the British government to send 
out hither for your accommodation the mate¬ 
rials for the construction of a bouse, with 
every necessary furniture. These articles 
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have now for the first time arrived. In the 
mean time, government lias received informa* 
tioD of'the building prepared for your recep* 
tioQ at this place, and I have instructions for 
appropriating the articles as may seem best, 
whether fur makinga new building, or adding 
to the conveniences of your present one. Be* 
fore making any disposition on the subject, I 
waited to know whether you had any desires 
to communicate to me regarding it.' He stood 
as before, and made no reply. 

f Observing his silence continue, 1 again 
commenced by saying, ‘ I have conceived, sir, 
that possibly the addition of two or diree good 
rooms —(deuxou tt ois salons )—to your present 
house, with other improvements to it, might 
add to your convenience in less time than by 
c;onstructing a new building.' He then com¬ 
menced, but spoke with such rapidity, such 
intemperance, and so much warmth, that it is 
difficult to repeat every word he used. With¬ 
out apparently having lent an ear to what 1 
said, he began —‘1 do not at all undeKStand 
the conduct of your government towards me. 
Do they desire to kill me? And do you come 
here to be my executioner, as well as my 
gaoler?—Posterity will judge of the manner in 
which 1 have beeu.treated. The misfortunes 
which 1 suffer will recoil upon your nation. 
No^ sir.; never will 1 suffer any person to enter 
into the interior of my house, or penetrate 
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into my bed-chamber, as you have given or¬ 
ders. When f heard of your arrival in this 
island, I believed that, as being an officer of 
the army, you would be possessed of a more 
polite character than the admiral, whd is a 
navy-officer, and might have more harsh man- 
nei's. 1 have no reason to complain of his 
heart. But you, sir,—in what manner do you 
treat me? It is an insult to invite me to din- 
ner by the name of General Buonaparte. 1 
am not General Buonaparte—I am the Empe¬ 
ror Napoleon. I ask you again,—have you 
come hitlier to be my gaoler—my hangman?’ 
Whilst speaking in this manner, his right arm 
moved backward and forward; his person 
stood fixed; his eyes and countenance exhibit¬ 
ing eveiyr thing which could be supposed in a 
person who meant to intimidate or irritate. 

R1 suffiered him to proceed throughout, not 
without a strong feeling of restraint on myself, 
until he was really out of breath, when, on his 
stopping, 1 said, ^Sir, I am not c(^e here to be 
insulted, but to treat of an afiaiiN^hich regards 
you more tlMin me. If you are not disposed 

to talk upiMa'^e subject- 

R * I have no intention to insult you, sir,' he 
raplied; * but in what sort of manner have you 
treated me? is it in a soldier-like fashion?* 

• {answered, *Sir, lama soldier according 
to the fashion of my own country, to do my 
duty to her accordi|jyy, and not according to 
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the fashion of forei^ers. Besides, if you con¬ 
ceive you have any reason to complain of me, 
you have only to put your accusation upon 
paper, and I will send itto£n{;land by the first 
opportunity.’ 

«‘To what good purpose?’ he said; *iny 
complaints will not be more public there than 
here.’ 

«i * 1 will cause them be publi.shed,’ I answer¬ 
ed, * in all the gazettes of the Continent, if you 
desire it. 1 do my duty, and every thing else 
is indifferent to me.’ 

oThen, adverting fur the first time to the 
matter which had brought me to him, be said, 
*Yonr government has made me no official 
communication of the arrival of this house. Is 
it to be constructed V'bere X please, or where 
you may fix it to be?’ 

«' 1 am now come, sir, for the express pur¬ 
pose of announcing it to you. 1 have no dif¬ 
ficulty in replying to the other point. If there 
is any partic^nr spot, which you might have 
thought of (fllRect it upon, 1 will examine it, 
and have it erected there, if 1 see no objection 
to it. If I see any objection to it, 1 will ac¬ 
quaint you with it. It was to combine this 
matter in some degree of concert with you 
that I am now come.’ 

«*Then yon had better speak to the Grand 
Mai:eMhal about it, and settle it with him.’ 

M * f prefer, sir, addr^iypg you upon it. i 
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find 80 many misintelUyences happen, when J 
adopt the medium of other persons (particu¬ 
larly as in the instance of the orders which you 
mention 1 had given for forcing an entrance 
into your private apartments), that 1 find it 
more satisfactory to address yourself.’ 

« He made no particular reply to this, walk¬ 
ed about for a moment, and then, working 
himself up apparently to say something which 
bethought would appal me with extraordinary 
surprise or dread, he said,—‘Do you wish me, 
sir, to tell you the truth? "Ves, sir, I ask you if 
you desire me to tell yon the truth? I believe 
that you Rave received orders to kill ioe-~-yes, 
to kill me—yes, sir, 1 believe that you bavc re¬ 
ceived orders to stick at nothing—nothing.' 
He then looked at me, as if expecting a reply. 
My answer was—‘You were pleased to remark, 
sir, in our last interview, that you had miscal¬ 
culated the spirit of the English people. Give 
me leave to say, you at present calculate as 
erroneously the spirit of an En^ub soldier.' 

«Our interview here termiJBd; and, as if 
neither of us had any thing more to say, we 
mutually separated.* 

Sir Hudson received a letter in reply to his 
account of this strange and violent scene, in 
which his forbearance and finnness are approv¬ 
ed of. But we quote it, chiefly because it 
marks the intentioi^fthe British government 
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with respect to Buonaparte, and shows the 
consideration which they had for his peculiar 
condition, and the extent of forbearance which 
it was their desire should be extended towards 
him by the Governor of St Helena : 


« There is a wide distinction between the 
conduct which yon oiifjhtto hold tow'ards Ge¬ 
neral Buonaparte, and towards those who have 
chosen to follow his fortunes,byaccompanyiniJ 
him to St Helena. 

« It would be a want of generosity not (o 
make great allotvance for the intemperate lan¬ 
guage into which the former may at times lx.* 
Iieirayed. The height from whence he lia** 
been precipitated, and all the circumstances 
which have attended his fall, arc snfhdent to 
overset a mind less irritable than his; and it is 
to be apprehended that he can find little con¬ 
solation in his reflections, either in the means 
by which he obtained hispower, or his manner 
of exercising.it. So long, therefore, as his 
violence is confined to words, it must be borne 
with-—always understanding, and giving him 
to undei'stand, that any wilful transgression, 
on his part, of the rules which you may tliink 
it necessary to prescribe for the security of his 
person, will place you under the necessity ot 
adopting a system of restraini, which itwili be 
mostpainful to you to inflict. 

"With respect to his fo^wers, they ntand in- 
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a very di^erent .situation; they cannot be too 
frequently rdknindcdf that their continuance 
in the island is an actofindulgence on the part 
of the British government; and you willinform 
them that you have received strict instructions 
to remove them from the person of General 
Buonaparte, and to transport them out of the 
island, if they shall not conduct themselves 
with thatrespectwhich your situation demands, 
and with that strict attention to your regtila- 
tions which is the indispensable condition on 
which their residence in the island is per¬ 
mitted.» 

« 

The stormy dispute which took place on the 
i^thMay, 1816,left everything unsettled with 
respect to the house; and indeed it may he 
conjectured, without injustice, that Napoleon 
preferred die old and inconvenient mansion, 
with the right to complain of it as a grievance, 
to the new and commodious one, the posses¬ 
sion of which must have shut his lips upon 
one fertile subject of misrepresentation. Re¬ 
peated and equally nugatory discussions on the 
subject took place during the course of two or 
three years, all which time Napoleon complain¬ 
ed of the want of the promised house, and the 
Governor, on his side, alleged, there was no 
getting Napoleon to express a fixed opinion on 
the situation or the plan, or to say whether be 
would prefer a thorough repair of the old 
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house, occupying Monsieur Bertrand's apart> 
ments in the mean whiie, until the work should 
be accomplished. Sometimes Napoleon spoke 
of changing the situation of the house, but he 
never, according to Sir Hudson Lowe's aver¬ 
ment, intimated any specific \>ish upon that 
subject, nor would condescend to say distinct¬ 
ly in what place it should be erected. Napo¬ 
leon on bis part maintained, that he was con- 
iined for three years in an unhealthy harn, 
during which time the Governor w’us perpe¬ 
tually talking about a house which had nevct 
been commenced. While tlic blame is thus 
reciprocally retorted, the impartial historian 
can only say, that had Sir Hudson Lowe de¬ 
layed willingly the building of the house, lie 
must have exposed himself to severe censure 
from his government in consequence, since his 
dispatches were daily urging the task. Tliere 
was notliing which the Governor could place 
against this serious risk, except the malicious 
purpose of distressing Napoleon. On the other 
hand, in submitting to indifferent accommo¬ 
dation, rather than communicate with a man 
whom he seemed to hold in abhorrence, Na¬ 
poleon only acted upon his general system, of 
which this was a part, and sacriheed his con 
venience, as he afterwainis did his health, ra¬ 
ther than bend bis mind to comply with tlic 
regulations of his place of captivity. Mr Ellis, 
an unprejudiced witness, declares tliat the ori<- 
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{filial bouse seemed to him comsiodious and 
well ^iroitihed. 

The fate of the new house was singular 
enough. It was at last erected, and is said to 
be a large and comfortable building. But it 
happened, that the plan directed the building 
to be surrounded, as is common in England, 
with something like a sunk ditch, surrounded 
by cast-iron railing of an ornamental cha> 
racter. No sooner had Napoleon seen these 
preparations, than die idea of a fortification 
and a dungeon entered into his head f nor was 
it possible to convince him dial the rails and 
sunk I'ent’e were not intended as additional 
means of securing his person. When Sir 
Hudson Lowe learned the objection which had 
been started, he ordered the ground to be 
levelled, and the palisade removed. But be¬ 
fore this was accomplished, Napoleon's health 
was too much broken to permit of bis being 
removed, so that he died under the same roof 
which received him after his temporary I'e- 
sidence at Briars. 

Another sul:gect of complaint, which Na¬ 
poleon greadji^nsisted upon, was, that the 
Governor of St Helena bad not been placed 
there merely as a ministerial person, to sec 
duly executed the instructions which he should 
receive from Britain, but as a legislator, bira- 
selC posaesMng and exercising the power to 
alter the regolations under which his prisoner 
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was to be confined^ to recal them, to suspend 
them, and Hnally, to replace them. To this it 
must be answered, that in such a situation, 
where the (governor holdinf^ so important a 
charf^e was at so (p'cat a distance from the 
orif!;inal source of his power, some discre> 
tiouary authority must necessarily he lodged 
in him, since cases must occur where he was 
to act on the event as it arose, and it was in¬ 
dispensable that he should jtossess the power 
to do so. it must also he remembered, that 
different constriictiousinight possibly be given 
to the instructions from the Secretary of State; 
and it would, in that rase, have hedh equally 
anumalotts and inconvenient, should the go 
vernor uot have had it in his power to adopt 
that explanation which circumstances demand¬ 
ed, and not less so if he liad been obliged to 
litigate the point with his prisoner, and, as a 
mere ministerial person must liave done, wait 
till a commentary on the disputed article 
shonld arrive from England. 

It is a different question, and on which we 
are far from having so clear an opinion, whe¬ 
ther Sir Hudson Lowe, in every case, exercis¬ 
ed this high privilege with sound discretion. 
It would bo unjust to condemn him unheard, 
who has never fairly been put upon his de¬ 
fence, and the evidence against whom is, we 
must again say, of a very suspicious nature. 
Still it appears, that alterations of the existing 
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regulations were^ as far as'we haveinformation, 
more frequent than necessity, the best if not 
the only apology for varying the manner of 
such proceedings, seems to have authorized. 

For example, one of the heaviest of Na¬ 
poleon's complaints is made against the restric¬ 
tion of the limits within which he might take 
exercise without the company of a British 
officer, which, instead of extending to twelve 
miles in circumference, were contracted to 
two-thirds of that space. Every thing in this 
world is relative, and we can conceive the loss 
of one-third of his exercising ground to have 
been, at this moment, a more sincere subject 
of distress to Napoleon, than the loss of a king¬ 
dom while be yet governed Europe. The 
apology alleged for this was the disposition 
which Napoleon seemed to show, to cultivate 
the acquaintance of the inhabitants of St 
Helena more than it was advisable that he 
should have the opportunity of doing. We 
can easily conceive this to be true; for not 
onlymight Napoleonbedisposed, from policy, 
to make frieads among the better classes by 
• his irresistible conciliation of manners, and of 
the lower class by familiarity and lai^esses; 
but he must also be supposed, with the feel¬ 
ings natural to humanity in distress, to seek 
some little variety friun the monotony of exist¬ 
ence, some little resumption of connexion 
with the human race, from which, his few fol- 
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lowers excepted, he was in a manner cxclud> 
ed. But this aptitude to mingle with such sO' 
cicty as chance threw within his reach, in his 
very limited range, might perhaps have been 
indulged without the possibility of his making 
any bad use of it, especially since no one could 
enter these grounds without passes and 
orders. The limits were shortly after restored 
by Sir Hudson Lowe to their original extent, 
?^a{toleon having declared that unless this 
were the ease, he would not cou^sent to take 
exercise, or observe the usual means of keep> 
ing himself in health. 

Tlie injunction requiring that Btionaparte 
should daily be seen by an orderly ofBcer was, 
under Sir Hudson Lowe's authority, as it had 
J)een under that of Sir George ('ockburn, the 
subject of buonapatle's most violent oppo» 
sitiori. He affected to apprehend that it was 
to be enforced by positive violence, and carried 
this so far as to load fire-arms, with the idea 
of resisting by force any attempt of an orderly 
olheer to insist upon performing this partofhis 
duty. He alludes resentfully to the circum¬ 
stance in his angry interview with Sir Hudson 
Lowe upon the 17th May, 1816. Yet, of all 
unpleasant regulations to which a prisoner is 
subjected by his captivity, that appears the 
least objectionable, which, assuring us from 
space to space that the person of the prisoner 
is secure, enables us, in the interval, to leave 
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him a much greater share of personal freedom 
than otherwise could be permitted, because 
the shortness of each interval does not allow 
him time to use it in escape. Neverdieless, 
Sir Hudson Lowe, as already hinted, was con* 
tent in this case to yield to the violent threats 
of Napoleon, and rather suffer the duty to be 
exercised imperfectly and by chance, than run 
the risk of bis prisoner perishing in the 
affray which his obstinacy threatened. Per¬ 
haps the governor may be in this case rather 
censured as having given up a point impressed 
upon him by his original instructions, than 
blamed for executing tliem too strictly against 
the remarkable person who was his prisoner. 
We cannot but repeat the opinion we have 
been led to form, tlial, could Buonaparte's 
bodily presence have been exactly ascertained 
from time to time, bis rambles through the 
whole of the island might have been permit¬ 
ted, even without the presence of a military 
oHicer. 

This regulation was another circumstance, 
of which Napoleoa most heavily complained. 
He regardedtbeewnpany of such attendant as 
a mark of his defeat and imprisonment, and 
resolved, therefore, rather to submit to remain 
within the limits of the grounds of Longwood, 
narrow as they were, than, by stirring without 
them, to expose himself to the necessity of 
admitting the company of diis odious guar- 
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dian. It may be tliou{^ht, that in thus jud{’- 
Napoleon did not adopt the most philoso- 
pliical or even the wisest opinion. Misfortune 
in war is no dis^^race; and to be prisoner, has 
])cen the lot before now both of kings and em¬ 
perors. 'riie orderly officers, also, who W’cre 
ready to accompany Nupolcuu in his ride, 
iui(;ht be often men of infonnation and accom¬ 
plishment; and their society and conversa¬ 
tion could not but have added .some variety 
to days so little diversified as those spent by 
Napoleon. 

The prisoner, however, was incapable of 
deriving ainuseinont from any such sdiirce. It 
might be as well expected that the occupant of 
a dungeon should amuse liiniself with botaniz¬ 
ing in the ditches which moat it round. Na¬ 
poleon could not forget what ho hud been and 
what he was, and plainly confessed by his con¬ 
duct that he was contented rather to die, tlian 
to appear in public weariug the badge of his 
fate, like one who was sitting down resigned 
to it. 

While so averse to this regulation, Napoleon 
had not taken the proper inode of escaping 
from its influence. Sir George Cockbum, upon 
his remonstrance after his first arrival, liad 
granted to him a dispensation from the at> 
tendance of an orderly officer, at least in bis 
immediate company or vicinity. This privilege 
wa.s suddenly withdrawn wliile the admiral 
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was yet upon the island, and both Napoleon 
and the various 8t Helena authors, Las Cases 
in particular, make the most bitter complaints 
on the tantalizing conduct of >Sir George Cock- 
burn, who gave an indulgence, as it would 
seem, only with the cruel view of recalling it 
the 4u>xt morning. The truth is here told, 
but not the whole truth. Napoleon had en¬ 
gaged to the admiral, that, in consideration of 
this indulgence, he would not enter into any 
intercourse with anv of the inhabitants whom 
he might meet during the time of his excur¬ 
sion. He chose to break through his promise 
the very Virst time that he rode out alone, or 
only with his suite; and hence Sir George 
Cockburn, considering faith as broken \\ith 
him, recalled the permission altogether. It 
was not, therefore, with a good grace, that Na¬ 
poleon complained of the want of inclination, 
on the part of the governor, to restore an in¬ 
dulgence to him, which be had almost instantly 
made a use of that was contrary to bis express- 
engagement. I'lie truth i.s, tliat the Ex-Em¬ 
peror had his own peculiar manner of viewing 
his ow*n case. He considered every degree of 
leniency, whitdi was at auy time exercised, as 
a restoration of some small portion of that 
liberty, of which he conceived himself to be 
deprived illegally and tyrannically; and scru¬ 
pled no irore to employ what he got in endea¬ 
vouring to attain a farther degree of freedom; 
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than the prisoner wliose band is extricated 
from fetters would hesitate to employ it in 
freeing his feet. There can be no doubt, that 
if hy means of such a privilege as riding with¬ 
out tlie attendance of an oflicer, he could have 
arranged or facilitated any mode of final escape, 
he would not have hesitated to use it to tliat 
effect. 

But, on the other hand, such being his way 
of thinking, and hardly disguised, it put the 
governor strongly on his guard a{'ainst grant¬ 
ing any relaxation of the vigilance necessary 
for effectually confining him. Indulgences of 
this nature are, so far as they go^a Species of 
confidence reposed in the captive hy the hu¬ 
manity of his keeper, and cannot, in perfect 
good faith, he used to purposes, which must 
lead to the disgrace, or perhaps the ruin, of 
the party who grants them. If, therefore, 
Napoleon showed himself determined to hold 
a closer and more frequent ffitetcourso with 
the natives of St Helena, and the strangers who 
visited the island, than Sir Hudson Lowe ap¬ 
proved, it only remained for the latter to take 
care that such interviews should hot occur 
without a witness, by adhering to the restric¬ 
tions, which required that a British officer 
should attend upon the more distant excur¬ 
sions of the hard-ruled captive. 

It is to be remarked, that this intercourse 
*with' the inhabitants, and others who visited 
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St Helena, was no imaginary danger, but ao 
tiially existed to a considerable extent, and for 
purposes calcidatcd to alarm Sir Hudson 
Lowe's v^ntchfulness, and to transgress in a 
most material respect bis instructions from 
government. The disclosures of General 
liourgaud are on titese points decisive. That 
officer«bad no difficulty in avowing, that there 
has always existed a free and uninitciTU]>ted 
communication betwixt the inhabitant.s of 
Longwood and the country, without the know¬ 
ledge or intervention of the governor; and that 
this has been made use of, not only for the pur> 
pose of n;cciving and transmitting letters, but 
for that of transmitting pamphlets, money, and 
other articles, of which the parly in Longwood 
might from time to time have been in want; 
and that the correspondence was for the most 
]>art carried on directw'iiliGreat Britain. I'hat 
tlie persons employed in it were those Eng- 
lishmeu whe^roft) time to time visit St Helena, 
to all of whom the attendants and servants of 
Buonaparte liave free access, and who, gene¬ 
rally speaking, are willing, many of them witli* 
out reward, and others for very small pecu¬ 
niary considerations, to convey to Europe any 
letter or packet intrusted to their charge. Jt 
w'ould appear also, that the captains and others 
on hoard the mercliant ships touching at the 
island, whether belonging to the East India 
Company, or to other persons, are considered 
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at Longwood as being peculiarly open to the 
seduction of Buonaparte's talents; so nmch so» 
that tlie inhabitants of J^ngwood have regard* 
cd it as a matter of small difficulty to [irociire 
a passage uti board one of tlic.se <ships fur Ge- 
nernl Buonaparte, if escape sliould at any time 
be ids ohject.H 

In corroboration of ^vhal is above stated, of 
the free coininunication betwixt St Helena and 
Europe, occurs the widmsical story told by 
J)r Atitommarchi, of a number of copies of Dr 
O’Meara’s book being smuggled ashore at St' 
Helena, under the disguise of tracts distribut¬ 
ed by a religious society. Another instance is 
mentioned by Count Las Cases, who, when 
removed from Longwood, and debarred from 
personally communicating \vi(^ ^is master, 
felt considerable difliciilly in discovering a 
inode of conveying to him a diamond necklace, 
of great value, which had been intrusted to 
his keeping, and which Napoleon might want 
after his departure. He addressed at hazard 
the first decent-looking person he saw going 
to Lougwood, and conjured him, in the most 
pathetic manner, to take charge of die packet. 
The stranger slackened his pace without speak¬ 
ing, and pointed to his coat-pocket. Las Cases 
dropt in the packet; and the jewels, thus con¬ 
signed to the faith of an unknown person, 
readied their owner in safety. 

It is honourable to humanity, that distress 
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of uhnostany kind, but especially that which 
affects the ima(>iiiatiun by exciting; the memory 
of fallen greatiies.>, should find assistants oven 
among those who were enemies to that great¬ 
ness when in prosperity. Hut it was the duty 
of the governor to take heed, that neither 
overstrained notions of romantic compassion 
and generosity, nor the temptation of worse 
motives, should lead to any combination 
which might frustrate his diligence; and Na¬ 
poleon, having at once avarice and tlie exi’ess 
' of generosity to solicit in his favour, the go¬ 
vernor natiirallv secluded him as much as he 

m 

could from those individuals, who might be 
liable to be gained over to his interest by such 
powerful seductions. 

L’pon t^^lh January, i8i8, the govei..- 
ment of Bntaiu intimated their approbuiiun of 
the enlargement of Napoleon's bounds of exer¬ 
cise to the ordinary limits wliich had been for 
a time restricted; and, in order to preserve for 
him the opportunity of keeping up society with 
such of the people of the island as ho might 
desire to receive on business, or as visitors, 
the following regulation was adopted:— 

a Respecting the intercourse with the inha¬ 
bitants, I see no material objection to the plac¬ 
ing it upon the footing recently suggested by 
Count Hcrtrand, as it is one which he repre¬ 
sents would be more consonant to General 
Buonaparte's wishes. The Count's proposi- 
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lion is, that a list of a given number of persons, 
l esident in the island, should be made out, who 
.shall be at once admitted to Longwood on the 
{•etMTar.s own invitation, without a previous 
application being made to your excellency on 
each invitation. Von will, therefore, consider 
yourself at liberty to accede to the suggestiojis 
of (^oiint Dertraud^ and you will for this pur* 
pose direct him to prtrscnt to you, for yout 
approbation, a list of persons, not exceeding 
fifty in niimhcr, resident in the island, who 
may be admitted to Loiigwood at reasonable 
iiouj's, witboiit any other pass than the invitu- 
(ion of iieneral Kuonapartc, it beilig under¬ 
stood tliat they nrtr on each ocf asion to deliver 
in the invitation asa voncluT, with their names, 
at tile barrier. In giving your approbation to 
the list, you will, afs far as is consistent with 
your dnlv, consult tbe wishes of General Buo- 
naparle; but you will let it be clearly under 
stood, that yon reserve to yourself a discretion* 
ary power of erasing from the list, at any time, 
any of those iudividiials, to whom you may 
have found it inexpedient to continue such 
extraordinary facility of acce.s.s; and you will 
take special care, that a report be always made 
to you by the orderly officer, of the several 
persons admitted to Lougwood upon General 
Buonaparte’s iuvitation.n 

We have touched upon these various suh- 
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jects of grievance, not as being the only causes 
of disjiute, or rather of violent discord, which 
existed hetwixt tiic Ex<Emperor of France and 
the Governor of St Helena, for there were 
many others, ft is not in our purpose, hoW’ 
ever, nor even in our power, to give a detailed 
or exact history of these particular quarrels, 
but merely to mark,—as our duty, in this a 
very painful one, demands,—what was the cha¬ 
racter and general scope of the debate which 
was so violently conducted on both sides. Of 
course it,follows, that a species of open war 
having hecn declared betwixt the parties, 
every one of the various points of discussion 
which must necessarily liuve arisen betwixt 
Sir Hudson Lowe and Napoleon, or tbrough 
their respective attendants and followers, was 
turned into matter of offence on the one side 
<ir the other, and as such warmly contested. 
It is thus, that, when two armies approach 
eacii other, the most peaceful situations and 
positions lose their ordinary character, and 
become the subjects of attack and defence. 
Every circumstance, whctlmr of business or of 
etiquette, wiiich occurred at St Helena, was 
certain to occasion some di.spnte betwixt Na¬ 
poleon and Sir Hudson Lowe, the progress and 
termination of which seldom passed without 
an aggravation of mutual hostilities. It is 
beneath the dignity of history to trace these 
Iracasseries^ and beyond possibility, unless for 
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one present on the spot, and possessed of all 
tlie minute information attending caeh subject 
of quarrel, to judge which liad the right or the 
wrong. 

It would he, indeed, easy for us, standing 
aloof andremote from these agitating struggles, 
to pa’^s a sweeping condemnation on the one 
party or the oilier, or perhaps upon each of 
dicni; and to show tliat reason and temper on 
eithcM' si(^ would have led to a very different 
course of proceeding on both, had it been per¬ 
mitted by those human infirmities to wliich, 
unhappily, those who have power or preten¬ 
sions are more liable than the comifion class, 
who never possessed the one, and make no 
claim to the other. 

Neither would it he difficult for us to con¬ 
ceive a (.lovernorof St llelenu, in the ah'<lracl, 
who,treating the reviling and reproaches with 
which he was on all occasions loaded by Buo¬ 
naparte, as the idle chidings of a storm, which 
uiunt howl around whatever it meets in its 
course, would, with patience and equanimity, 
have suffered the tempest to expend its rage, 
and die away in weakness, tlie sooner that it 
found itself unresisted. We can conceive 
such a person wrapping himself up in Ins own 
virtue, and, while he discharged to his country 
the duty she had intrusted to him, striving, at 
the same time, by such acts of indulgence as 
might be the more gratifying hecau.se the less 
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expected, or perhaps merited, to melt down 
the sullenness which the liai'dship of his situ* 
ation naturally imposed on the prisoner. We 
can even conceive that a man of such rare tem¬ 
per might have found means, in some happy 
moment, of re-estahlishing a tolerable and 
ostensible good understanding, if not a heart¬ 
felt cordiality, which, could it have existed, 
would so much have lessened (he vexations 
and troubles, both of the captive §nd of tin* 
governor. All this is very easily conceived. 
Jhit in oj^der (o form the idea of such a man, 
we must suppose him, in the case in question, 
stoically Impassive to insults of the grosse.st 
kind, insults poured on him before be had 
done any thing which irould deserve them, 
and expressed in a manner wliich plainly inti¬ 
mated the determination of Napoleon to place 
himself at once on the most hostile terms with 
him. This must have required the mo-st un¬ 
common share of calmness and candour. It 
it more natural that such a functionary as the 
Governor of St Helena, feeling the impulse of 
ill-usage from a quarter where no regular sa¬ 
tisfaction could be bad, if he did not use die 
power which he held for the time, to the ac¬ 
tual annoyance and vexation of the party by 
whom he had been deliberately insulted, would 
be apt at least to become indifferent how 
much, or how little, his prisoner was affected 
by the measures which he adopted, and to go 
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forsAurd with the necessary means of confining 
the person, without being so solicitous as he 
might otherwise have been to spare tlie feel¬ 
ings. An officer, termed to hi.s face, a liar, a 
brigand, an assassin, a robber, a liangman, has 
few terms tui keep with him by whom he has 
bet'll loaded with such unworthy epithets^ 
and who, in using them, may be t.’onsidered as 
having declared mutual war, and disclaimed 
the courtesy, whih* he defied the power, of the 
person to whom he addressed them. 

In the same manner, judging ivitli the cool¬ 
ness ofa lliird jmrty, we should be inclined to 
say, that the immediate attendants ahd follow¬ 
ers of Napoleon might have here served their 
master more cffcctiiallv, by endeavouring to 
accommodate the subjects of dispute witli Sir 
Uudnun Lowe, than by aggravating and curry¬ 
ing tliem still farther by their own subordinate 
discussions willi the governor and his aides- 
de-camp, and thus heating their master's pas¬ 
sions by their own. But while tliat wa» the 
line of conduct to be desired, it is iinpos.sible 
to deny that another was more naturally to he 
expected. Generals Bertrand, Montholon, and 
Gourgaud, were all soMiers of high reputa¬ 
tion, who, rising to fame under Napoleon's 
eye, liad seen their own laurels flourish along 
with his. In the hour of adversity, they had 
most laudably and honourably followed him, 
iiid were now sharing with him the years of 
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solitude and exile. It was not, therefore, to 
be wondered at, that they, wearied of their 
own restrained and solitary condition, en¬ 
raged, too, at every thing which appeared to 
add to the calamitous condition of their fallen 
master, should be more disposed to increase 
the angry spirit which manifested itself on 
both sides, than, by interposing their media¬ 
tion, to endeavour to compose jars which 
might well render Napoleon's state more irri¬ 
table and uncomfortable, but could not, in any 
point of view, tend to his comfort, peace, or 
even respectability. 

But peMiaps we might have been best enti¬ 
tled to hope, from the high part which Napo¬ 
leon had played in the world, from the extent 
of his genius, and the natural pride arising 
from the consciousness of talent, some indif- 
Icrcnce towards objects of mere form and ce¬ 
remony, some confidence in the genuine cha¬ 
racter of his own natural elevation, and a no¬ 
ble contempt of the change which fortune 
could make on circumstances around him. We 
might have hoped that one whose mental su¬ 
periority over the rest of his species was so 
undeniable, would have been the last to seek 
with eagerness to retain the frippery and fea¬ 
thers of which the wind of adverse fortune 
had stripped him, or to be tenacious of that 
etique tte, which now, if yielded to him at all, 
could only have been given by compassion. 
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We might have thought the conqueror in so 
many bloody conflicts would, even upon pro¬ 
vocation, have thought it beneath him to enter 
on a war of words with the governor of an 
islet in tlie Atlantic, where foul language could 
be the only weapon on either aide, and held it 
a yet greater derogation, so far to lay aside his 
high character, as to be the first to engage in 
so ignoble a conflict. It might, we should 
have supposed, have been anticipated bysucli 
n person, not only that calm and patient en¬ 
durance of inevitable misfortunes is the no¬ 
blest iiicuns of surmounting them, hut that, 
»!vcri with a view to his liberty, such ronduct 
would have been most advisable, because 
most politic. The people of luirope, and es¬ 
pecially of Britain, would liave been much 
sooner apt to nm'tcin the wish to see him re¬ 
moved from confinement, had he borne him¬ 
self with philosophical calmness, than seeing 
him, as they did, still evincing within his nar¬ 
row spliere the restless and intrigning tempei' 
which had so long disturbed the world, and 
which now showed itself so engrained in his 
constitution, as to lead him on to the unwor¬ 
thy species of warfare which we have just de¬ 
scribed. But the loftiest and proudest beings 
of mere humanity are like tlie image which 
the Assyrian monarch beheld in his dream,— 
blended of various metals, uniting that which 
• is v?le with those which are most precious* 
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that which is frail, weak, and unsuhstantiai, 
with what is most perdurable and strong. Na* 
poleon, like many an emperor and hero before 
him, sunk under his own passions after having 
vanquished nations, and became in bis exile 
the prey of petty spleen, which racked him al¬ 
most to frenzy, aud induced him to hazard his 
health, or perhaps even to throw away his life, 
rather than submit with dignified patience to 
that which his misfortunes liad rendered un¬ 
avoidable. 
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CHAF^fER VII. 


Napi)leon's domestic habits—^Manner io which he spent 
tlic day—Ills dress*—Nature of the fragments nf Me- 
tnuirs he diccaicdto Messrs Goui^aud and Montholon. 
—HU particular taste iu lielles Luttre» led him tu ad- 
mire Ossian.—ilis attachment to Uie drama—prefers 
Hacine and Corneille io Voltaire*—Dislike of Tacitus. 
—His vintlicatiou of the character of (^sar.—llis be* 
haviour (uward.s the persons of bis household—amuse’ 
inents and exerciaes.—llis character of Sir Pultency 
Malruliii.—Degree hU intercourse with the Klaiid* 
ers, and with visitors to the Island.—Interview' with 
Captain liasil Hall—with Lord Amherst and (he Gen¬ 
tlemen attached tu the Chinese Embassy. 

The unpleasant and discreditable disputes of 
-which we have given some account in the last 
chapter, form, unhappily, the most marked 
events of Napoleon's latter life. For the five 
years and seven months that he remained in 
the island of St Helena, few circniustances 
occurred to vary the melancholy tenor of his 
life, excepting those which affected his temper 
or his health. Of the general causes influence 
ing the former we have given some account; 
the latter we shall hereafter allude to. Our 
• present object is a short and general view of 
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liis personal and domestic habits, while in this 
melancholy and secluded habitation. 

Napoleon's life, until his health began to 
give way, was of the most regular and mono* 
tonous (diaracter. Ilavinj; become a very in¬ 
different sleeper, perhaps from his custom of 
assigning during the active part of his life no 
precise time for repose, his hours of rising 
>verc uncertain, depending upon the rest 
which he had enjoyed during the earlier ))art 
of the night. It followed from this irregula¬ 
rity, that during the day time he occasionally 
fell asleep, for a few minutes, upon his conch 
or arm chair. At times his favourite valet-de- 
chambre, Marcliand, read to him while in bed 
until he was composed to rest, the best re¬ 
medy, perhaps, for that course of <• thick-com¬ 
ing fancies,» which must so oft liave disturbed 
the repose of one in circumstances so singular 
and so melancholy. So soon as Napoleon 
arose from bed, he citlier began to dictate to 
one of bis generals (Montholon or Gourgaud 
generally), and placed upon record sucii pas¬ 
sages of his remarkable life as he desired to 
preserve; or, if the weather and his inclination 
suited, he w'ent out for an hour or two on 
horseback. He sometimes breakfasted in his 


own apartment, sometimes with his suite, 
generally about ten o'clock, and almost always 
h la fourchette. The fore part of the day be 
usually devoted to reading, or dictating to one 
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or Other of bis suite, and about two or three 
o'clock received such visitors as had permis* 
sioii to wait upon him. An airing in the car¬ 
riage or on horseback usually succeeded lo 
this species of levee, on which occasions he 
was attended by all his suite. Their ])orses, 
supplied from tlic Cape of Good Hope, were 
of a good race and Itandsoine appearance. On 
returning from his airings, he again resumed 
the book, or caused liis amanuensis take up 
the pen until dinner time, which was about 
eight o'clock at night. He ))referred plain 
food, and eat plentifully, and with an apparent 
appetite. A very few glasses of clai*et, scarce 
ainouiiting to an English pint in all, and chiefly 
drank daring tlie time of dinner, completed 
his meal. Sometimes he drank champagne; 
but his constitutional sobriety was such, that 
a large glass of that more generous wine im> 
mediately brought a degree of colour to his 
cheek. No man appears to have been in a 
less degree than Napoleon subject to the in¬ 
fluence of those appetites which man has in 
common with the lower range of nature. He 
never took more than two meals a-day, iind 
concluded each with a small cup of coffee. 
After dinner, chess, cards, a volume of light 
literature, read aloud for the benefit of his 
suite, or general conversation, in which the 
ladies of his suite occasionally joined, served 
*to consume tlie evening till ten or eleven, 

lU. 
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about which time he retired to his apartment, 
and went immediately to bed. 

We may add to this brief account of Napo¬ 
leon's domestic habits, that he was very atten¬ 
tive to the duties of the toilet. He usually 
appeared in the morning in a white night¬ 
gown, with loose trowsers and stockings join¬ 
ed in one, a chequered red Madras handker¬ 
chief round his head, and his shirt collar open. 
When dressed, he wore a green uniform, 
very plainly made, and witliout ornament, 
similar to that which by its simplicity used to 
mark the sovereign among the splendid dresses 
of the Tuileries, white waistcoat, and white 
or nankeen breeches, with silk stockings, and 
shoes with gold buckles, a black stock, a trian¬ 
gular cocked hat, of the kind to be seen in all 
the caricatures, with a very small tri-coloured 
cockade. He usually wore, when iu full dress, 
the ribbon and^grand cross of the Legion of 
Honour. 

Such were the personal habits of Napoleon, 
on which there is little for the imagination to 
dwell, after it has once received the general 
idea. The circumstance of the large portion 
of bis time employed in dictation alone inter¬ 
ests our curiosity, and makes us anxious to 
know with what he conid have found means 
to occupy so many pages, and so many hours. 
The fragments upon military subjects, dictated 
from time to time to Generals Gourgaud and 
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Montholon, are not voluminous enough to 
account for tlie leisure expended in this man¬ 
ner; and even<\«’hen wc add to them the num¬ 
ber of pamphlets and works issuing from 
Sc Helena, we shall still find room to suppose, 
cither that manuscripts remain which have 
not yet seen the light, or that Napoleon was a 
slow composer, and fastidious in the choice 
of his language. The lust conjecture seems 
most probable, as the French are particularly 
scrupulous in the punctilios of composition, 
and Napoleon, emperor as lie liad been, must 
liave known that he would receive no mercy 
from the critics upon chat particuldt. 

The avowed works themselves, fragments 
as they are, are extremely interesting in a 
military point of view; and those in which the 
campaigns of Italy are described contain many 
most invaluable lessons on the art of war. 
Their political value is by no means so con¬ 
siderable. Gourgaiid seems ^o liavc formed 
tt true estimation of them, when, in answer to 
Baron Sturmer's inquiries whether Napoleon 
was writing his history, he expressed himself 
thus: « Fie writes disjointed fragments, which 
he will never finish. When asked why 
he will not put history in possession of the 
exact fact, he answers, it is belteq||o leave 
something to be guessed than to tell too much. 
It would also seem, that not considering his 
extraordinary destinies as entirely accomplish- 
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ed, he is unwilling to detail plans which have 
not been executed, and which he may one 
day resume with more success.» To these 
reasons for leaving blanks and imperfections 
in his proposed history, should be added the 
danger which a faithful and unreserved nar¬ 
rative must have entailed upon many of the 
actors in the scenes from which be was lifting 
the veil. It is no doubt true, that Napoleon 
seems systematically to have painted his ene¬ 
mies, more especially such as had been once 
his adherents, in the most odious colours, 
and particularly in such as seemed likely to 
render them most obnoxious to the ruling 
powers; hut the same principle induced him 
to spare bis friends, and to afford no handle 
against them for their past efforts in his favour, 
and no motive for taking from them the power 
of rendering him farther service, if they should 
be in a capacity to do so. 

These consiaerations operated as a check 
upon the pen of the historian; and it may be 
truly said, that no man who has written so 
much of bis own life, and that consisting of 
such singular and important events, has told 
so little of himself which was not known be¬ 
fore from other sources. But the present is 
notthe ||«5 valuable; for there is sometimes 
as much information derived fit>m the silence 
as from the assertions of him who aspires to 
be his own biographer; and an apology for, or ' 
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vindication of, tbe course of a remarkable life, 
however partially written, perhaps conveys 
the most information to the reader.^ext .to 
that candid confession of faults ano^eiTors, 
which is so very seldom to he obtained in au- 
tobiograpiiy. 

Napoleon’s Memoirs, together with the la> 
hour apparently bestowed upon his contro¬ 
versial pamphlets written against Sir Hudson 
Lowe, seem to have furnished ihe must im* 
portani part of iiis occu|)ation whilst at St He¬ 
lena, and probably also of his amusement. 
It was not to be expected that in sickness and 
calamity he could apply himself to smdy, even 
if his youth had furnished him with more 
stores to work upon. It must be renieiubered 
that his whole education bad been received at 
the military school of Jlricniic, where indeed 
he displayed a strong taste for the sciences. 
But the studies of mathematics and algebra 
were so early connected and bairied on widi 
a view to the military purposes in which he 
employed them, that it may be questioned 
whether he retained any relish for prosecuting 
his scientitic pursuits in the character of an 
inquirer into abstract tmths. The practical 
results liad been so long his motive, so long 
his object, that he ceased to enjoy tl^ use of 
the theoretical means, when there was no siege 
to be formed, no complicated manoeuvres to 
*be ahranged, no great military purpose to be 
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gained by the display of his skill,—^but when 
all was to begin and end with the discussion of 
a proh|^. 

That Kapoleon had a natui-al turn for belles 
lettres is unquestionable; but his leisure never 
permitted him to cultivate it, or to reRne his 
taste or judgment on such subjects. The re¬ 
commendation, which, in 1783, described him 
as Ht to be sent to the Military School at Paris, 
observes, that he is tolerably acquainted with 
histui*y and geography, but rather dcRcient in 
polite accomplishments, and in the Latin lan¬ 
guage. At seventeen years of age he joined 
the reginlcnt of La Fere, and thus ended all 
the opportunities afforded him of regular edu¬ 
cation. He read, however, very extensively, 
but, like all young persons, with little discri¬ 
mination, and more to amuse himself than fur 
the purpose of instruction. Before he had ar¬ 
rived at that more advanced period when 
youth of such taleut as his, and especially when 
gifted with such a powerful memory, usually 
think of arranging and classifying the infor¬ 
mation whicli tliey have collected during their 
earlier course of miscellaneous reading, the 
tumults of Coraica, and subsequently the siege 
of Toulon, carried him into those scenes of 
war an4 business which were his element 
during the rest of his life, and down to the 
period we now speak of. 

The want of informatiou which we have no- 
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deed, he supplied^ as most able men do, by 
the assistance derived from conversing ^vith 
persons possessing knowledge, and capable of 
communicating it. No one was ever more 
dexterous than Napoleon at extracting from 
individuals the kind of information which each 
was best qualified to impart; and in many 
cases, while in the act of doing so, he contrived 
to conceal his own ignorance, even of tl^il 
which he was anxiously wishing to know. But 
although in this manner he might acquire facts 
and results, it was impossible to make himself 
master, on such easy terms, of general prin> 
ciples, and the connexion betwixt {hem and 
the conclusions which they lead to. 

It was no less certain, tliat though in this 
manner Napoleon could obtain by discoursing 
with others the insulated portions of inforinn- 
tion which lie i>as desirous of acquiring, and 
thougli the knowledge so acquired sensed his 
immediate purpose in public life, these were 
not habits whicli could induce him to resume 
those lighter subjects of study so interesting 
and delightful in youth, but which an ad¬ 
vanced age is unwilling to undertake, and 
slow to profit by. lie had, therefore, never 
corrected his taste in the belles lettres, but 
retained his admiration for Ossian, and other 
hooks which had fascinated his early atten¬ 
tion. The declamatory tone, redundancy of 
expression, and exaggerated character, of the 
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poetry ascribed to the Celtic Bard, suit the 
taste of very young persons; but Napoleon 
continued to retain his relish for them to the 
end of bis life; and, in some of his proclama¬ 
tions and bulletins, we can trace the hyperbo¬ 
lical and bombastic expressions which pass 
upon us iu youth for the .4hblime, but are re¬ 
jected as taste and reason become refined and 
Improved. 'J'here was indeed this apology 
for Napoleon's lingering fondness for Ossian, 
that the Italian translation,by Cxsarotti, is said 
to be one of the most beautiful specimens pf 
the Tuscan language. The work was almost 
constantly beside him. 

Historical, philosophical, or mural works, 
seem more rarely to have been resorted to for 
the amusements of Longwood. We Itave, in¬ 
deed, been informed, that the only books oi 
this description for which Napoleon showed a 
decided partiality, were those of Machiavel 
and Montesquieu, which be did not perhaps 
consider as fit themes of public recitation; 
Tacitus, who holds the mirror so close to tlie 
features of sovereigns, he is said always to 
liavG held in aversion, and seldom to have 
mentioned without terms of censure or dis¬ 
like. Thus will the patient sometimes loath 
the sight of the most wholesome medh^ne. 
I'he French novels of the day were sometimes 
tried as a resource; but the habits of order 
and decency which Napoleon observed I'en-’ 
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dered their levities aad indelicacies unfitted 
for such society. 

There remained another depaitment of lite* 
rature, from which the party at Longwood 
derived frequent resources. The drama oC'>^ 
cupied a considerable part of those readings 
with uhicb Napofft>n used to while away the 
tedious hours of his imprisonment. This was 
an indication that he still retained the national' 
taste of France, where few neglect to attend 
the spectacle, in one form or another, during 
space hetwixt dinner and the reunion of 
s^iety in the evening. Next to seeing his an¬ 
cient favourite Talma, was to Napoleon the 
reading some of those chefs-d'ceuvre to which 
he had seen and heard,him give life and per- 
sonification. He is himself said to have read 
with taste and effect, which agrees with tlie 
traditions that represent him as having been 
early attached to theatrical representations. 
It was in the discussions following these read¬ 
ings, which Gases has preserved with so 
much zeal, that Buonaparte displayed his pow¬ 
ers of conversation, and expressed his peculiar 
habits and opinions. 

Corneille and Racine stood much higher in 
his estimation than Voltaire. There seems a 
go<^ reason for this. They wrote their im¬ 
mortal works for the meridian of a court, and 
at the. command -of the roost monarchical of 
‘m^naivhs, Louis ^XTV. Their prod> 

VOL. u. 11 
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therefore, contain nothing that can wound the 
car of the most <«cnsitive sovereign, (n the 
King of Denmark’s phrase, they « have no of> 
fence in thein.v 

With V'oltaire it is different. The strong 
and searching spirit, which afterwards caused 
the French Revolution, waKbroad at bis time, 


and though unaware of the extent to which it 
might lead, the philosopher of Ferney was not 
the less its proselyte. There were many pas¬ 
sages, therefore, in his works, which could not 
hilt be instantly applied to the changes 
convulsions of the period during which Napo¬ 
leon had lived, to the despotic duiracter of his 
government, and totheplans<affreedom whioh 
had sunk under the influence of lus sword. On 


this account Voltaire, whose composition re¬ 
called painful comparisons and recollectibns, 
was no favourite with Napoleon. The /IftrAo- 
jnet of that author he particularly disliked, 
avowing, at the Same thne, bis respact for the 
Oriental impostor, whom be accused tha poet 
of traducing and misrepres^ting. Peihaps 
he secretly acknowledge a certain degree Vf 
resemblance between his own career and that 


of the yoathful CMael-driver, who, rising from 
a mean origin in his native tribe, betAollie at 
once (he con^ieror and the legislator ao 
MBy nations. Pethaps, tdo, he r cmtft ribered 
lus own prodambtions while in in the 

assumed tharacternf a Mo^«n, which ho WM 
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woDt to t«nB by the true f»hrase of chariata* 
nerie^ ImH adding that k was ChaiiataDerie of 
a high and elevated chapacter. 

The character of Caesar was another which 
Napoleon always stiove to vindicate. The 
French General could not be indifferent to the 
Roman leader, who, like him$elf,having at first 
risen into notice by his victories over tlie ene¬ 
mies of the republic, had, also like himself, 
eisded the struggles between the patricians and 
plebeians of aodmt Rome, by reducing both 
pjaties equally under his own absolute domi¬ 
nion; who would have proclaimed himself 
their Sovereign even by the proscribed title of 
King, Imd -he not been prevented by conspi¬ 
racy; and who, when he bad conquered his 
eouatry, thought of nothing so much m ex- 
tendingan empire, already much too large, over 
the distant regions of Scythia and iHirthia. 
The poitts of personal difference, indeed, 
wore considerable; for neither did Napoleon 
iodulge inefaegrosa'debauchery and sensnalky 
taaputed to Oiesar, nor caik-we aiU ihvite to him 
^ Romaa's powera<as an author,or the gentle 
ami <foigiv«ig dianoier whkh distingimbed 
him as a man. 

Tet, akhowgb Napoleon bad something vin- 
dic^e’in his temper, whidi he sometimes in- 
dalged'whea C hcsar would haveaeomed to do 
so, Im intercourse - with his ■fimnliai' hiendt 
’ was of a character the most amiable. It is 
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true, indeed, that, determined, as he expressed 
himself, to be Emperor within Longwood and 
its little demesne, he exacted from his follow¬ 
ers the same marks of severe etiquette which 
distinguished the Court of the Tuilcries; yet, 
in other respects, he permitted them to-carry 
their freedom in disputing his sentiments, or 
replying to his arguments, almost beyond the 
bounds of ordinary decorum. He seemed to 
make a distinction between their duty towards 
him as subjects, and their privileges as friends. 
All remained uncovered and standing in bis 
presence, and even the person who played at 
chess with him sometimes continued for hours 
without sitting down. But their verbal inteiv 
course of language and sentiments was that of 
free men, conversing with a superior indeed, 
but not with a despot. Captain Maitland men¬ 
tions a dispute betwixt Napoleon and General 
Bertrand. The latter bad adopted aridiculous 
idea that 3o,ooo 1. a-year, or some such extra¬ 
vagant sum, was spent in maintaining the 
grounds and estahluhment at Blenheim. Na¬ 
poleon's turn for calculation easily detected 
the improbability. Bertrand insisted upon his 
assertion, on which Buonaparte said, with 
quickness, »Bah! e'est impossibU.n — «OhU 
s^id Bertrand, much offended,«if you ai^ to 
reply in .that,manner, there is an end of ^ ar¬ 
gument;* and for some time would not.con¬ 
verse with him. Buonaparte, so far from tak- 
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ing umbrage, did all he could to soothe him 
and restore him to good humour, Tvhich was 
not very dilficult to elTect. 

But although Napoleon tolerated freedoms 
of this kind to a considerable extent, yet he 
still kept in his own liands the royal privilege 
of starting the topic of conversation, and con> 
ducting it as lie should think proper; so that, 
in some respects, it seemed that, liaving lost 
all the substantial enjoyment of power, he had 
become more attached than ever to the obser¬ 
vance of its monotonous, wearisome, unpro* 
fitable ceremonial. Yet there might be a rea¬ 
son for this, besides the gratihcatlon of his 
own pertinacious temper. The gentlemen 
who inhabited Longwood had followed him 
from the purest motives, and there was no 
reason to suppose tliat their purpose would 
waver, or their respect diminish. Still their 
mutual situation compelled the deposed sove¬ 
reign, and bis late subjects, into such close 
familiarity, as might perhaps beget, if not 
contempt, at least an inconvenient degree of 
freedom betwixt the parties, the very possibi¬ 
lity of which it might be as well to exclude by 
a strict barrier of etiquette. 

We return to Napoleon's habits of amuse¬ 
ment. Music was not one of the number. 
Though born an Italian, and possessing some¬ 
thing of a musical ear, so far, at least, as was 
necessary to enable him to hum a song, it was 
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probably entirely without cuItiFation. He 
appears to have bad none of the fanaticism 
for music which characterizes the Italians; 
and it is well known that in Italy he pnt a 
stop to the cruel methods which had been 
used in that country to complete their con* 
certs. 

Neither was Napoleon, as we have heard 
Denon reluctantly admit, a judge or an ad¬ 
mirer of painting. He had some pretence to 
understand ^culptu^e; and there was one 
painting in the Mtiaeum, before which he 
used to paii«e, terming it his own; nor would 
he permit it to be ransomed for a very large 
sum by its proprietor the Duke of Modena.' 
but he valued it, not on account of its merit, 
though a master-piece of art, but because he 
had himself been the means of securing it to 
the Museum at a great sacrifice. The other 
paiutings in that immense collection, however 
great their excellence, he seldom paid much 
attention to. lie also shocked admirers of 
painting l>y the contempt he showed for the 
durability of the art. Being informed that a 
lirst-rate picture would not last above five or 
six hundred years, be exclaimed, nBahl a fine 
immortality!* Yet by usingDenon's advice, 
and that of other savans, Napoleon sustained 
a high reputation as an encourager of the 


' Se^Vol. ni. p i5i. 
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arts. His medals have been particularly and 
deservedly admired* 

In respect of personal exercise at St Helena, 
be walked occasionally, and, while strong, did 
not shun steep, rough, and dangerous paths. 
But although there is some game on the 
island, he did nut avail himself of the plea¬ 
sure of shooting. It does not indeed appear 
that he was ever much attached to field sports, 
although, when Emperor, he replaced the 
hunting establishment upon a scale still more 
magnificent, as well as better regulated, than 
formerly. It is supposed he pai'took of this 
princely pastime, as it has been culled, rather 
out of a love of magnificent display than any 
real attachment to the sport. W'c may here 
mention, in his own words, the danger in 
which he was once placed at a hour-hunt. The 
piciui'o w’ill remind the amateur of the pieces 
of Kubens and Schneider. 

u Upon one occasion at Marli,» said the em¬ 
peror, «at a boai^liunt, 1 kept my ground with 
Soult and Berthier against three enormous 
wild'boars, who charged us up to the bayonet's 
point. All the hunting parly (led: 'twas a 
complete military rout. Wc killed the three 
animals dead; but 1 had a scratch from mine, 
and bad nigh lost my fingem (on which a deep 
scar was still visible). * But the jest was to 
see the numbers of men, surrounded with their 
dogs, concealing themselves behind the three 
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heroes, and ciying at top of their throats—*to 
the emperor’s assistance! save the emperor! 
help the emperor!’—and so forth; but not one 
coming forward.* 

While on the subject of Napoleon’s exer¬ 
cises, we may mention another danger which 
he incurred by following an amusement more 
common in England tlian in France. He chose 
at one time to undertake the task of driving a 
carriage, which he overturned, and had a se¬ 
vere and dangerous fall. Josephine and others 
were in the vehicle. The English reader can¬ 
not fail to recollect that a similar accident hap- 
f>ened to* Cromwell, who, because, as the 
historian says, he could manage three nations, 
cook upon him to suppose that he could drive 
six fiery horses, of which he had just received 
a present; and, being as unsuccessful as Napo¬ 
leon in later days, overturned the carriage, to 
the great damage of the Secretary Thurlow, 
whom lie had placed inside, and to his own 
double risk, both from the fall, and from the 
explosion of a pistol, which he carried privately 
about his person. Buonaparte’s sole obser¬ 
vation was, • I believe every man should con¬ 
fine himself to his own trade.* 

The chief resource of Napoleon at St Helena 
was society and conversation, and those held 
chiefly with die gentlemen of his own suite. 
This need not have been the case, had he l^en 
able in the present instance to command that 
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temper which had not failed him under great 
misfortunes, but seemed now to give way un¬ 
der a series of petty quarrels and mt^ihca- 
tions. 

The governor and the staff belonging to him 
were of course excluded from the society of 
Longwood, by the terms on which Napoleon 
stood with Sir Hudson Lowe. The officers of 
the regiments which lay in tlic island might 
mostprobahly have afforded somewelhinform- 
ed men, who, having been engaged in the 
recent war, would have occasionally supplied 
amusing society to the emperor and his suite. 
But they did not in general frequent Long- 
wood. Dr O'Meara observes that the governor 
bad exerted his influence to prevent the offi^ 
cers from cultivating the acquaintance of the 
French; which Sir Hudson Lowe ropeU as a 
calumny, confuted by the declarations of the 
officers of the 53d themselves. But admitting 
that no intimations were used of set purpose 
to keep asunder the British officers from the 
French prisoners, such estrangement naturally 
followed from the unwillingness of military 
men to go where they wfre sure to hear not 
only their comraandinR officer for the time, 
but also their country and its ministers, treated 
with the grossest expressions of disrespect, 
while there was no mode of calling the person 
who used them either to account or to expla¬ 
nation. 
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The rank, and character of Sir Pukeney 
Malcolm, who commanded the squadron upon 
the st^ion, set him above the feelings which 
might influence inferior offlcers, whether of 
the army or navy. He visited Napoleon fre¬ 
quently, and was eulogized by him in a de¬ 
scription, which (though we, who have the 
advantage of seeing in the features of Sir 
Pulteney those of an honoured friend, can 
vouch for its being just) may have been paint¬ 
ed the more willingly, because it gave the artist 
an opportunity of discharginghis spleen, while 
contrasting tlie appearance of the admiral with 
that of the governor, in a manner most un¬ 
favourable to tlie latter. Nevertheless we 
transcribe it, to prove that Buonaparte could 
occasionally do justice, and see dosert, even in 
a Briton. 

«He said be had seen the new admiral. 
‘Ahl there is a man wiili a countenance really 
pleasing, open, frank, and sincere. There is 
the face of an Englishman. His countenance 
bespeaks his heart, and 1 am sure he is a good 
man: i never yet beheld a man of whom 1 so 
immediately forme<Pa good opinion, as of that 
fine soldier-like old man. He carries his head 
erect, and speaks ou? openly and boldly what 
he thinks, without being afraid to look you in 
the face at the time. His physiognomy would 
make every person desirous of a''further 
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acquaiatftiMe, and render the most suspicious 
confident in him.* 

Sir Pultefiey Malcolm was also much re¬ 
commended to Napoleon’s favourable judg¬ 
ment by the circumstance of having nothing 
to do with the restraints imposed upon bis 
person, and possessing the power neither of 
altering or abating any of the restrictions he 
comjdained of. He was fortunate, too, in being 
able, by the calmness of his temper, to turn 
aside the violent language of Buonaparte, 
witliout either granting thejustice of his com¬ 
plaints, or giving him displeasure by direct 
contradiction. oDoes your government mean, h 
said Napoleon one day to the English admiral, 
«to detain me upon this rock until my death's 
day?»—«I am sorry to say, sir,« answered Sir 
Pulteney, «that such I apprehend is their pur¬ 
pose.*— «Then the term of my life will soon 
arrive,* said Napoleon, ai hope not, sir,* 
answered the admiral; «1 hope you will sur* 
vive to record your great actions, wliich are so 
numerous tliat the task will insure you aTenn 
of long life.» Napoleon bowed, and was grati¬ 
fied, probably both as a hero and as an author. 
Nevertheless, before Sir Pulteney Malcolm left 
the island, and while he was endeavouring to 
justify the governor against some of the harsh 
and extravagant charges in which Napoleon 
was woift to indulge, die latter began to appeal 
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from his judgment as being too much of an 
Englishman to be an impartial judge. They 
parted, however, on the best terms, and Na¬ 
poleon often afterwards expressed the pleasure 
which he had received from the society of Sir 
Pulteney Malcolm. 

The colonists of St Helena did not, it may 
be well supposed, furuish many individuals, 
sufficiently qualified, by rank and education, 
to be admitted into the society of the Exile. 
They, too, lay under the same awkward 
circumstances, which prevented the British 
officers from holding intercourse with Long- 
wood and its inhabitants. Thegovemor, should 
he be displeased at tlie too frequent attentions 
of any individual, or should he conceive any 
suspicion arising out of such an intercourse, 
had the power, and, in the opinion of tlie 
colonists, might not want the inclination, to 
make his resentment severely felt. Mr Bal- 
combe, however, who held the situation of 
purveyor, with one or two other inhabitants of 
the island, sometimes visited at Longwood. 
The general intercourse between the French 
prisoners and the colonists was carried on by 
means of the French domestics, who bad the 
privilege of visiting James' Town as often as 
they pleased, and whose doing so coold infer 
no disadvantageous suspicions. But the so¬ 
ciety of Longwood gained no advantage by the 
intercourse with James’ Town, although un-' 
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questionably the facility of foreign communi¬ 
cation was considerably increased to the exiles. 
Their correspondence was chiefly maintained 
by the way of Bahia; and it is certain they 
succeeded in sending many letters to Europe, 
although they are believed to have been less 
fortunate in receiving answers. 

It was to be expected, that some accession 
to the society' of Lougwood might have ac¬ 
crued, from the residence of three gentlemen 
of rank, two of them, we believe, having 
ladies and a himiiy, the commissioners of Aus¬ 
tria, Russia, and France. But here also 
ceremonial interposed one of those bars, which 
are e^ectual, or otherwise, according to the 
opinion of those betwixt whom they are 
erected. The commissioners of the allied 
powers had requested to be presented to 
Napoleon. On their wish being announced, 
he peremptoriky declined to receive them in 
their official capacity, disclaiming the right 
which the princes of Europe had to interfere 
with and countenance the cu stody of his per¬ 
son. On the other hand, the commissioners, 
finding theirrpublk function disowned, refused 
to hold any communication with Ltongwood 
in their private capacity; and thus there were 
excluded £npm this solitary spot threepersons, 
whose manners and habits, as fonsigoeBs, might 
have assorted tolerably with those of tkie Exile 
’ and his attendants. 
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The society of St Helena receives a great 
temporary increase at the seasons when vessels 
touch there on their way to India, or on their 
return to Europe. Of course, every ofBcer 
and every pa'ssenger on such occasions was 
desirous to see a person so celebrated as 
Napoleon; and there might sometimes occur 
individuals among there whom be too might 
liave pleasure in receiving. The regnlation 
of these visits to Longwood seems to have 
beeifone of the fewparts of the general system 
of which Napoleon made no complaints. He 
bad a natural reluctance to gratify the idle 
curiosity of strangers, and the regulations 
protected him effectually against their intru¬ 
sion. Such persons as desired to w'aic upon 
Napoleon were obliged to apply, in the tirsc 
place, to the governor, by whom their names 
were transmitted to General Eertrand, as 
Grand Mareschal of the Hnusehold, who 
commomcated Napoleon’s reply, if favourable, 
and assigned an bonrat which he was to receive 
their aisiL 

Open sadi*occasi 0 iis, Napoleon was'particii- 
lardy aaxieas that the «etiqueae of an deaperial 
court should he observed, while che ^itbrs, 
on the oatitnpy, wens suiedy snjoiued'hy the 
governor not to go beyond lihe tivilitiOS'dae 
as a general ofvamk. If, therefore,as aomotimes 
iiappewed,'the itttiwifooiiiontdtdt placevn the 
open air, the French part of die co^^ny 
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attendant on Buonaparte remained uncovered, 
while the English replaced their hats after the 
first salutation. Napoleon saw the incon¬ 
gruity of this, and laid hrs orders on his attend¬ 
ants to imitate the English in fttis particnlar 
point. It is said, that they did not obey 
without scruples and mumnirs. 

Those visitors who were admitted to pay 
their respects atLongwood werechiefiy either 
persons of distinguished birth, officers of rank 
in the army and navy, persons ofphiiosopfairal 
inquiry (to whom he was very partial), or 
travellers from foreign regions, who could 
repay, by some inforaiation, the pleashre which 
they received from being admitted to the pre¬ 
sence of a man so distinguished. Of these 
interviews, some who enjoyed the benefit of 
them have published an account; and the 
memoranda of others we have seen in manu¬ 
script. All agree in extolling the extreme 
good'grace, propriety, and appearance of be- 
aevolence, with which Napoleon clothed 
himself whilst holding these levees; aMi 
which scarce left ^ectatoR permission co 
believe that, when surprised 'by a fit nf pas¬ 
sion,> or whM chusinfi'Co alsume one for the 
purpose of eifect, he could appear the'rude, 
abrupt, in^oawige despotj-whicb 'odier eic- 
counth described'him. tiis'queattons Wera 
uniforady introdund > wsfii l^ctat tec*^ so as to 
* put the person interrogated at his ease, by 
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leading to some subject with which he was 
acquainted, while, at the same time, they 
induced him to produce any stock of new or 
curious information which he possessed. 

The Joumtl of Captain Basil Hall pf the 
Royal Navy, well-known by his character both 
ill his profession and in literature, affords a 
pleasing example of what we have been en¬ 
deavouring to express, and displays at the same 
time the powerful extent of Buonaparte's me¬ 
mory. He recognized the name of Captain 
Hal) instantly, from having seen his father, Sir 
James Hall, Bart., when he was at the Military 
Academy* of Brienne, to which visit Sir James 
bad been led hy the love of science, by which 
he was always distinguished. Buonaparte ex¬ 
plained the cause of his recollecting a private 
individual, after the intervention of such mo¬ 
mentous events as he had himself been con¬ 
cerned in. «lt is not,* he said, « surprising. 
Your father was the first Englishman that 1 
ever saw; and -I have recollected him all my 
life on that account.* He was afterwards 
minute in his -inquiries respecting the Royal 
Society of Ediubt^rgh, of which Sir James 
Hall was long President. He then came 
to the very interesting subject of the newly- 
discovered island of Loo-Choo n^nd Captain 
Hall gives an account of the nature of the in- 
laiTogatioDS which he underwent, which we 
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will not risk spoiling by an attempt at con- 
dosing it. 

«Having settled where the island lay, he 
cross-questioned me about the inliabitants with 
a closeness—I may call it a seventy of investi¬ 
gation—wiiifh far eiceeds every thing 1 have 
met with in any other instance. His questions 
were not by any means put at random, but 
eacb one liad some deKnitc reference to that 
which preceded it, or w'hs about to follow. I 
felt in a short time so completely exposed to 
his view, tliat it would have been impossible 
to have concealed or qualified the smallest 
particular. Such, indeed, was the rapidity of 
his apprehension of the subjects which inte¬ 
rested lum, and the astonishing ease with 
which he arranged and generalized the few 
points of information ( gave him, tliat he some¬ 
times outstripped my iiurrative, saw the con- 
clusio I 1 was coming to before [ spoke it, and 
fairly robbed me of my stor^'. 

• Several circumstances, however, respect¬ 
ing the Loo-Ghoo people surprised even him a 
good deal; and 1 had the satisfaction of seeing 
him more than once completely perplexed, 
and unable to account for the phenomena 
which i related. Nothing struck him so much 
as their bav^g no arms. * Point d'armes I' he 
exclaimed, * e'est-k-dire point de canons—ils 
out des fusils?' Not even muskets, I replied. 

' *Eli bien done—des lances, ou, au moins, des 


11. 
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arcs et des fleches?' I told him they had nei¬ 
ther one nor other. poi^ards?' c^d 

he, with increasing vehemence. No, none. 
'Mais!' said Buonaparte, clenching his fist, 
and raising his voice to a loud pitch, ‘Mats! 
sans armes, comment se bat>on?' 

a I could only reply, that, as far as we had 
been able to discover, they had never had any 
wars, but remained in a state of internal and 
external peace. *No wars !* cHed he, with a 
scornful and incredulous expression, as if the 
existence of any people under the sun without 
wars was a monstrous anomaly. 

«In like manner, but without being so much 
moved, he seemed to discredit the account 1 
gave him of their having no money, and of 
their setting no value upon our silver or gold 
coins. After hearing these facts stated, he 
mused for sometime, muttering to himself, iu 
a low tone, ^Not know the use of money—are 
careless about gold and silver.* Then looking 
lip, he asked, shai-ply, ‘ How then did 
contrive to pay these strangest of all people 
for the bullocks and other good things which 
they seem to have sent on board in such quan¬ 
tities?’ When 1 informed him that we conld 
not prevail upon the people of Loo-Ghoo to 
receive payment of any kind, he expressed 
great surprise at their liberality, and made 
me repeat to him twice the list of things with 
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Mfhich we were supplied by these hospitable 
islanders.* 

4 

The conversation proceeded with equal 
spirit, in which it is sin^lar to remark the 
acuteness of Napoleon, in seizing upon the 
most remarkable and interesting facts, not¬ 
withstanding the burry of a casual conversa¬ 
tion. The low state of the priesthood in Loo- 
Ghoowas a subject which he dwelt on without 
coming to any satisfactory explanation. Cap¬ 
tain Hall illustrated the ignorance of the people 
of Loo-Clioo with respect to all the world, save 
J^>an and China, by saying they knew nothing 
of Europe at all—knew nothing of Prance and 
England—and never had even heard of his Ma¬ 
jesty; at which last proof of their absolute seclu¬ 
sion from the world, Napoleon laughed heartily. 
During the whole interview, Napoleon waited 
with the utmost patience until Bis questions 
w*cre replied to, inquired with earnestness 
into every subject of interest, and «nade na¬ 
turally a most favourable impression on bis 
visitor. 

* Buonaparte,* says the acute traveller, 
« struck me as differing considerably from the 
pictures and busts 1 had seen of him. His 
face and figure looked much broader and more 
square, larger, indeed, in every way, than any 
representation 1 had met with. His corpu- 
Leq^y, at this time universally reported to be 
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excessive^ >vas by no means remarkable. His 
flesh looked, on the contrary, Arm and mnscn- 
lar. There was not the least trace of colour 
in his ^^eks; in &ct,^his skin was more like 
marble than ordinary flesh. Not the smallest 
trace of a wrinkle was discernible on his brow, 
nor an approach to a furrow on any part of 
his countenance. His health and spirits, judg* 
ing from appearances, were excellent; though 
at this pei'iod it was generally believed in 
England, that he was fast sinking under a 
complication of diseases, and that his spints 
were entirely gone. His manner of speak¬ 
ing was rather slow tlian otherwise, and per¬ 
fectly distinct: he waited with great patience 
and kindness for my answers to bis questions, 
and a reference to Count Bertrand was ne¬ 
cessary onl^ once during the whole conver¬ 
sation. The brilliant and sometimes dazzling 
expression of his eye could not he overiooked. 
It was ifbt, however, a permanent lustre, for 
it was only remarkable when he was excited 
by some point of particular interest. It is 
impossiUe to imagine an expression of more 
entire mildness, 1 may almost call it of be¬ 
nignity and kindliness, than that which played 
over his features during the whole interview. 
If, therefore, he were at this time out of health 
and in low spirits, his power of 8elf*<command 
must have been even more extraordinary 
is generally supposed; for his whole deport- 
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ment, his conTersation, aiid the expression of 
his countenance, indicated a frame in perfect 
health, and a mind at ease.» 

The date of this meeting was 1 3th August, 
1817. 

In the above interview, Buonapmte played 
a natural part. Upon another remarkable oc¬ 
casion, i&t July, 1817 , when he received Lord 
Aiiihcrst and the gentlemen composing and 
attached to the embassy, then returning from 
China, his behaviour and conversation were 
of a much more studied, constrained, and em¬ 
pirical character. . He had obviously a part to 
play, a statement to make, and propositions to 
announce, not certainly with the view that the 
.seed which lie sowed might fall into barren 
ground, but that it might be retained, gathered 
up, and carried back to Britain, there to take 
root in public credulity, and bear fruit seven¬ 
fold. He rushed at once into a tide of politics, 
declaring that the Russian a.scendancy was to 
be the destruction of Kurope; yet, in the same 
moment, proclaimed the French and English 
to be the only effective troops deserving no¬ 
tice for their discipline and moral qualities. 
Presently after, he struck Hie English out of 
the field on account of the smallness of the 
army, and insisted chat, by crusting to our mi¬ 
litary forces, we were endangering our naval 
ascendancy. He then entered upon a fovourite 
topic—the extreme negligence of Lord Gas- 
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tlereagb in failing to stipulate, or rather extort, 
a commercial treaty from France, and to wring 
out of Portugal reimbursement of our ex¬ 
penses. He seemed to consider this as sacri¬ 
ficing the interest and welfare of his country, 
and stated it as such with a confidence which 
was calculated to impress upon the hearers 
that he was completely serious in the extra¬ 
vagant doctrines which he announced. 

He failed, of course, to make any impression 
on Lord Amherst, or on Mr Henry Ellis, third 
commissioner of the embassy, to whom a large 
portion of this violent tirade was oddressed, 
and who 'has permitted us to have the perusal 
of his private journal, which is much more full 
on the subject of this interview than the ac¬ 
count given in the printed narrative of the 
embassy which appeared in 1817 . • 

Having stated Lord Castlfereagh's supposed 
errors towards the .state, Napoleon was not 
silent upon his own injuries. It was chiefly 
in his conversation with Lord Amherst that he 
dwelt with great bitterness on Sir Hudson 
Lowe's caoduct to him in various respects; but 
totally failed in producing the conviction which 
he aimed at. It seemed, on the contrary, to 
dm ambassador and bis attendants, that ^ere 
never, peihaps, was a prisoner of importance 

‘ See Appeodix, IVo« for one of cbe best end mote 
•QAentic acconnU of Napoleon*s coneertifton and mode 
of eetfiooing. 
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upon whose personal liberty fewer actual re¬ 
straints had been imposed, than on that of the 
late soverei{]n of France. Mr Ellis, after per¬ 
sonal inspection, was induced to regard his 
complaints concerning provisions and wine as 
totally undeserving of consideration, and to 
regret that real or pretended anger should 
i\a\c induced so great a man to countenance 
such petty misrepresentations. The house at 
fiongwood, considered as a residence for a 
sovereign, Mr Ellis allowed to be small and 
inadequate; but, on the other hand, regarded 
as the residence of a person of rank living in 
retirement, being the view taken in England 
of the prisoner's condition, it was, in his opi¬ 
nion, bothconvenientand respectable. Review¬ 
ing, also, the extent of liis limits, Mr Ellis 
observes thatgreater personal liberty, consist¬ 
ent with any pretension to security, could not 
be granted to an individual supposed to be 
under any restraint at His intercourse 

with others, he observesfwas certainly under 
immediate surveillance, no one being permit¬ 
ted to enter Liongwood, or its domains, with¬ 
out a pass from the governor; but this pass, 
he affirms, was readily granted, and had never 
formed any check upon such visitors as Napo¬ 
leon desired to see. The restraint upon his 
correspondence is admitted as disagreeable 
and, distressing to his feelings, but is consi¬ 
dered as a <t necessary consequence of that 
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which he now is, and had formerly been.* 
« Two motives,« said Mr Ellis, a may, I think, 
be assigned for Buonaparte's unreasonable 
complaints. The first, and principal, is to 
keepalive public interest in Europe, but chief¬ 
ly in England, where he flatters himself that 
he has a party; and the second, 1 think, may 
be traced to the personal character and habits 
of Buonaparte, who finds an occupation in the 
petty intrigues by which these complaints are 
brought forward, and an unworthy gratifica* 
tion in the tracasseries and annoyance which 
they produce on the spot.** 

The sagacity of Mr Ellis was not deceived; 
fot* General Gourgaud, among other points of 
information, mentions the interest which Buo¬ 
naparte had taken in tlie interview with the 
embassy which returned to Britain from ('.hina, 
and conceived that his arguments bad made 
a strong impression upon them. The publi¬ 
cation of Mr Elli|je account of the embassy 
dispelled that dream, and gave rise to propor¬ 
tional disappointment at St Helena. 

Having now given some account of the ge¬ 
neral circumstmices attending Buonaparte's 
residence in St Helena, while be enjoyed a 
considerable poititMi of health, of his mc^e of 
living, his studies and amusements, and having 
quoted two remarkable instances his inter- 
course with 8traogei#of observation and in* 
telligence, wc have to resume, ip the next 
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chapter, the melancholy particulars of his 
decline of health, and the few and unimpor¬ 
tant incidents which occurred betwixt the 
commencement of his sickness and its final 
termination. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Napole<in'i» llhiesi^viz. Cancer in ihe Stomach.—Dr 
Arnoifs opiriitin that it was nor the effect of Clioiate, 
hut had hern ({rowing upoD him niacv 1817.—The 
diapositi^ whh'h mi(vht have obtained a n'laxatinii of 
I he roatrjrtiona hy which Napoleon was {^narded^ not 
manifested hy him.—Removal of Las Cases from his 
household.—Montbolon's various (joroptainU brought 
forward by Lord Holland in the House of J^ortU^ and 
replied to by Lonl Baihurst.—KH*uct of the failure of 
i.,ord HolUmfs Motion upon buonapartc*—Symptoms 
of his llliies.s increase—his refusal to take Exercise or 
Medicines.—Removal of Dr fVMeara from his attend- 
«)nce on BuooapaKr—who refuses to permit ihc visits 
of any other English Physician.—Two Roman Catholic 
Priests sent to St Helena at his desire.—Napoleon’s 
Opinions on the subject^f Religion.—Dr Anlommar- 
chi arrives to suppl^tbe jdaee of O'Meara.—Cfbtinued 
Disputes between Napoleon and Sir tludsoii Lowe.— 
Plans for effecting Buonaparte’s Escape.—Scheme of 
Johnstone, a daring Smuggler, to approach St Helena 
ill a Submarine Vessel^ and receive the Prisoner on 
hoard—frustr.*ited by the Seixure of the Vessel.—The 
disturbed state of Italy and other causes render fresh 
vigilance in the custody of Napoleon’s person neces« 
sary.—His Disease increases.—Letter expressing his 
Majesty’s inte^»tin the Illness of Napoleon.—^nsent 
of the latter to admit the visits of Dr Arnolt,—Napo¬ 
leon employs himself in making his Will—and gives 
other directions connected with his Decease.—Extreme 


Unedoo administered to him.—His Destr, on 5 th May^ 
l8ai.—Anatomixation Body.—Hts Funeral. 


Repobts liad been long current concerning 
the decline of BuonapeHe's health, even be- 
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fore the battle of Waterloo; and many >vere 
disposed to imf>ute his failuFe in that decisive 
campaign, less to the superiority of his ene¬ 
mies than to the decrease of his own habits of 
activitv. 'I'here seems no room for such a 
conclosion: the rapid manner in which he 
concentrated his army upon Charleroi ought 
to have silenced such a report for ever. He 
was subject ocr.asionally to slight fits of sleepi¬ 
ness, such as are incident to most men, espe¬ 
cially after the age trf forty, wlio sleep ill, rise 
early, and work hard. When he landed at 
St Helena, so far did he seem from showing 
any appearance of declining health, that one 
of the British grenadiers, who saw him, ex¬ 
claimed, with his national oath, «Thcy itoid 
us he was growing old;—be has forty good 
campaigns in his belly yet; d—nhim!»' A 
speech which the French gentlemen envied, 
as it ought, they said, to have belonged to one 
of the Old Guard. We have menlioned 
Captain Hall's account of his apparent state of 
health in summer, 1817; that of Mr Ellie; 
about the same period, is similar, dnd' he 
presses his belief that Buonaparte was neTBt' 
morc'^dde to undergo tlie fatigues of acam- 
pa^n tlian at the moment lie saw him. - Yet 
at this time, vie. July, 1817, Ffapole^ was 
leging the decline of hi.s heelth as a redson fw 
obtajping more indulgfe^nce, ■ on : the 

'other band, he refused to ta^eMthte 
judged necessary to preserve his constitution, 
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unless a relaxation of superintendence should 
be granted to him. It is probable, however, 
that he luinsclf felt, even at that period, the 
symptoms of that internal malady which con¬ 
sumed his life. It is now well known to have 
been the cruel complaint of which his father 
died, a cancer, namely, in the stomach, of 
which he bad repeatedly expressed his apj>re- 
hensions, both in Russia and elsewhere. The 
progress of this disease, however, is slow and 
insidious, if indeed ithad*ctually commenced 
so early as 1817. Gourgaud, at a much later 
period, avowed himself a complete disbeliever 
lu his illness, lie allowed, indeed, that he 
was in low spirits to such an extent as to talk 
of destroying himself and his attached fol¬ 
lowers, by shutting himself and them up in a 
small apartment with burning charcoal-»an 
easy death, which Bertbollel the chemist had, 
it seems, recommended. Nevertheless, kou 
the subject of General Buonaparte's health, 
General Gourgaud stated that the English were 
much imposocL upon; for that he was not, as 
far as bDdily><fcuaith was concerned, in any 
degree auKerially altered, and that the repre¬ 
sentations upon this subject had little, if any^ 
truth in them. Dr O’Meara was certainly the 
dupe tif-that influence which General Buona¬ 
parte always exercises over those with ^om 
he .has freqiueat intercourse, and though he 
(General (^urgaud) individually bad only' 
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reason de se loiter de M. O’Meara, yet his in¬ 
timate knowledge of General Buonaparte en¬ 
abled him confidently to assert that his state 
of health was not at all worse than it had been 
for same time prorious to his arrival at St 
Helena.» 

Yet, as before hinted, notwithstanding the 
disbelief of friends and foes, it seems probable 
that the dreadful disease of which Napoleon 
died was already seizing upon the vitals, 
though its character was not decisively an> 
nonneed by external symptoms. DrAriiott, sur¬ 
geon to the aoth regiment, who attended on 
Napoleon's do^ath-bed, has made the*follpwing 
observations i^n this important sui)ject: 

a We are given to iinilerstsind, from great 
authority,' that this affection of the stomach 
cannot be produced wiibont a considerable 
predisposition of the parts to disease. 1 will 
not venture au opinion; but it is somewhat 
remarkable, that he often said that his father 
died of scirrhiis of the pylorus; that the bodv 
was examined after death, and the fact ascer¬ 
tained. His faithful followers, Count and 
Countess Bertrand, and Count Montholon, 
have repeatedly declared the same to me. 

« If, then, it should be admitted that a pre¬ 
vious disposition of the parts to this disea.se 
did exist, might not the depressing passions of 

• 8ec Dr inestiinaUIr bouk on Morlml Ana* 

trniy, pp. 


( 
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the miiiU act as an exciting cause? It is more 
than |>rol>able titat Napoleon Buonaparte's 
mental sufferings in St Uelena were very poi¬ 
gnant. By a ntaii of such unbounded aiubi> 
tion, and who onre aimed at universal <donii- 
iiion, captivity must have been severely felt. 

« The climate of St Helena 1 cotisider heal- 
thv; the air is pure and template, and Euro¬ 
peans enjoy their health, and retain the vigour 
of their consiituiion, as in their native coun- 
iry.* 

Dr Arnott proceeds to state, tliat notvvitli- 
standiug this general assertion, dysentery, 
and other acute diseases of the abdominal 
viscera, prevailed among cbe t^ups. This he 
imputes to the carelessness and intemperance 
of the English soldiers, and the fatigue of the 
uorking parties; as the offic'ei^, who iiad little 
night duty, retained their health and strength 
as in Europe. « 1 can therefore safely assert, u 
continues the physiciau, « that any one of 
teuiperate habits, wlio is not exposed to much 
bodily exertion, nigiit air, ami aUnosplierical 
(hanges, as a soldier must be, may have as 
miicli iuiimittity li'oni disease in St Ueletiaas 
in Europe; and 1 may tlierefore farther assert, 
that the disease of which Napoleon Jkionaparte 
died was not the effect of climate.* 

In support of Dr Arnott's statement, it may 
He observed, that of Napoleon's numerous &• 
mily of nearly fifty persons, English servants' 
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included, only one'died during, all their five 
years' residence on the islaud;and that person 
(Cipriani, the Major-Domo,) had contracted 
die illness which carried him off, being a 
sptl^es of consumption, before he left Burope. 

Dr Aruott, to whose opinion we are induced 
Co give great weight, both from the exceilencc 
of his character and JiIa having the best oppor¬ 
tunities of information, states tliat the scirrbus, 
or cancer of the stomach, is an obscure disea.se. 


ibe symptoms which announce it being coiii- 
iiion to, and chai'actcristic of, other diseases, 
ill the same region; yet he early conceived 
that some morbid alteiiition of tlitf structure 
ipf tlie stomach bad taken place, especially 
after be learned that his patient's father liad 
died of sciiThus of the pylorus. He believed, 
as already hinted, (bat the disease was in its 
incipient slate, even so far hack as the end of 
the year 1817, when the patient was affected 
with pain iu the stouiach, nausea, and vouiit- 
ing, especially after taking fou,d; which symp¬ 
toms uever left him from that period, hut in¬ 
creased progressively till the day of his death. 

. f rom this period, therefore, Napoleon was 
ill a situation which, considering his great ac- 
lions, the height, of bis former fortune'., 
deserved the compassion of his most bitter 
enemies, and the sympathy of all who wen> 
^ispose-d to take armoral lesson from the raosi 
extraordinary vicissitude of human affairs 
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which history has ever presented. Nor can 
we doubt that such refiections might have 
eventoalJy led to much relaxation in the se- 
verity with which the prisoner was watched, 
and, it may be, at length to his entire e^an* 
cipatibn. But to attain this end, it would have 
been necessary that Napoleon’s conduct, while 
under restrictions, should have been of a very 
different character from that which he thought 
it most politic, or felt it most natural, to adopt. 
First, to obtain the sympathy and privileges 
due to an invalid, he ought to have permitted 
the visits of some medical person, whose re¬ 
port might be held as completely impartial. 
This ftuld not he the case with that of IJV 
O'Meara, engaged as he was in the prisoner's 
intimate and even secret service, and on the 
worst terms with the governor; and Napo¬ 
leon's positive rejection of all other assistance 
seemed to countenance the belief, however 
unjust, that he was either feigning indisposi¬ 
tion, or making use of some slight symptoms 
of it to obtain a relaxation of the governor's 
vigilance. Nor was it to be supposed that 
Dr An tommarchi's evidence, being that of an 
individual entirely dependent on Napoleon, 
could be considered as more authiHitic, till 
cornaborated by some indifferent, and, at the 
same time, competent medical authority. 

Secondly, It is to be remembered that the 
fundamental reason on which Napoleon's con- 
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6 aement was vindicated, was, that bis liberty 
was inconsistent with the tranquillity of En* 
rope. To prove the contrary, it woiffd have 
been necessary that the Es^Emperor should 
have evinced a desire to retreat from political 
disputes, and shown symptoms of liavi^ laid 
aside or forgotten those ambitious projects 
which had so long convulsed Europe. Com¬ 
passion, and the admiration of great talents, 
might then have led the states of Europe to 
confide in the resigned dispoMtions of one, 
whom age, irmrmities, and sufferings, appeared 
to incline to dedicate the remainder of his 
days to ease and retirement, and in horn they 
might seem a sure guaranteCTor his pacific in¬ 
tentions. But so far were such feelings from be¬ 
ing exhibited, that every thing which emanated 
from St Helena showed that the Ex-Emperor 
nourished all his former plans, and vindicated 
all his former actions. He was not satisfied 
that the world should adopt the opinion that 
his ambition was allayed, and his pretensions 
to empire relinquished. On the contrary, his 
efforts, and those of the works into which be 
breathed bis spirit, w'ent to prove, if they prov¬ 
ed any thing, that he never entertained ambi¬ 
tion of 8' culpable character—that his claims 
of sovereignty were grounded upon national 
law and justice—^thathehad a right to enter- 
Viin them formerly, and that he was disposed 
and entitled to assert them still. He w'as at 
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paios to let the world know that lie was not 
altered in the !>li(jhtest degree, was iieitber 
ashainad'of his prujei’ts, nor bad renounced 
them; biu, if restored to Europe, that he 
would be ill all respects the same person, with 
the sAne claims, and little diiniiiished activity, 
as when he lauded at Cannes to recover the 
empire of Erancc. 

This mode of pleading his cause hud th(; 
iuevitahle consequence, of confirming all those 
who hud deemed restriction!* on his freedom 
to he necessary in the outset (aim these were 
the great majority of Europe), in the belief 
that the sttme reasons existed for coDtiimiug 
the restraint, had originally caused it 

to he imposed. We are unwilling to revert 
again to the backueyed simile of the impri- 
!*oaed lion; but certainly, if the royal animal 
which Don (^ixote desired to set at liberty 
bad, instead of dumeaniog himself peaceably 
and with urbanity, been roaring, i*umptng,aDd 
tearing the bars of bis cage, it may be ques¬ 
tioned whether the Great Uedresser of Wrongs 
himself would have advocated his freedom. > 

In November, 1816, Napoleon sustained a 
loss to which be must have been not a little 
sensible, in the removal of Coqnt Las Cases 
from his society. The devoted attachmentof 
the i^ount to his person cHiuId not he. doubted, 
and bis age, and situation as a civiltao, mad^ 
him less apt to eater into those feuds and 
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quarrels, which sometimes, notwilhstaiidiu{^ 
their general utuichinent to f'iapoleon, seemed 
to have arisen among the military oflicers of 
the hoitsAold of Longwuod. lie was of a li¬ 
terary turn, uud qualified to converse upon 
genei'al topics, both of history and science. 
Heliud been an eniignint, and, understanding 
all the inaixenvres and intri{>iM'!> of the ancient 
nolile.sse, had tnaoy narrations which Napo¬ 
leon was not unwilling to listen to. Above 
all, he received and recorded every thing which 
was said by Na|>uleon, with undoubtiug faitii 
and iioNNcaried assiduity. And, like the au¬ 
thor of one of the most entertaining hooks in 
the English language (Boswell's Lile i-f John- 
.son), Count Las Cases thought nothing trivial 
that could iilusti'atc his subject. Like Bos¬ 
well, too, his veneralimt fur his principal was 
so deep, that he seems to liave lust, iu some, 
cases, the exact per^ption of riglit and w roug, 
in hi.s determination to consider Diapoleou as 
always in the riglit. But liis attachment, if to 
acertaiii degree tending to blind his judgment, 
came warm from his heart. The count gave 
a substantial mark, also, of his sincerity, in de¬ 
dicating to hismaster'ssei'viceasuuiof 4000/.. 
or thereabout, his whole private fortune, 
which was vested in the English funds. 

For our misfortune, as also for his own, 
;since he must have considered his separation 
from Buonaparte as such. Count Las Gases liad 
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been tempted into a line of conduct inconsist¬ 
ent with the en{pigpincnt he had come under 
with the other attendants of tite Kx-Emperor, 
not to hold secret communication ftyond the 
verge of the island. The opportunity of a 
servant of his own returning to England, in¬ 
duced him to confide to the domestic's charge 
a letter, written upon a piece of white silk, 
that it might be the more readily concealed, 
which was stitched into the lad's clothes. It 


was addressed to Prince liucien Ihionapartt*. 
As this was a direct transgression, in a most 
material point, of the conditiun.s which Count 
Lus Cases* had promised to observe, he wan 
dismissed from the island, and sent to the Gape 
of Good Mope, and from thence to Eur^tpe. 
His Journal remained for some time in the 


hands of Sir Hudson Lowe; l>iit, as we liad for¬ 
merly occasion to inentio^ alterations and ad¬ 
ditions were afterwards made, which, in ge¬ 
neral, are more vituperative of the governor, 
tlian the manuscript as it originally stood 
when the Count left St Helena. The abridge- 
incut of the count's stay at the island was much 
to be regretted, as his Journal forms the best 
record, not only of Napoleon’s real thoughts, 
blit of the opinions which he desired should 
be received as such. Unquestionably, the se¬ 
paration from this devoted folIo^N’er added 
greatly to the disconsolate situation of the 
Exile of Longwood; hut it is impossible to 
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suppress the remark, that, when a gentleman 
attached to Napoleon's suite found himself at 
liberty thus to break througha plighted engage¬ 
ment in his chiefs behalf, it sufficiently vin¬ 
dicated Sir Hudsan l^we for putting littlefaith 
in the'professions made to him, and declining 
to relax any reasonable degree of vigilance 
\>hich the safe custody of bis prisoner seemed 
to demand. 

'l ire complaints of Napoleon and his follow¬ 
ers produced, as they ought to have done, an 
inquiry into the personal treatment of the Ex- 
Enipcror, in the llritish Farlianicnt; when the 
general reasoning which we have hinted at, 
joined to the exposure which ministers afford¬ 
ed of the exaggerated represeutations that had 
been made in the statements which bad come 
from St Helena, were found greatly to prepon¬ 
derate over the arguments of Napoleon's com¬ 
passionate and accomplished advocate. Lord 
Holland. 

The question came before the House of 
Lords, on i8th March, 1817. Lord Holland, 
in a speech of great good sense and moderation, 
disowned all attempts at persuading the House, 
that the general line of policy adopted with 
respect to Napoleon should be changed. It 
had been adopted in contradiction to his (Lord 
Holland's) sentiments, hut it had been con- 
tinned by Parliament, and he did not hope to 
obtain a reversal of their judgment. But, if 
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the confioingNapolcon was, as had been alleg¬ 
ed, a mrasure hf necessity, it followed that 
necessity mnst limit what necessity had creat¬ 
ed, end of course that the priaoner slionld be 
treated with no unnecessary^arshness. His 
lordship did not presume to state the reports 
which had reached him as absolute matters of 
fact, blit only as rumours which demanded an 
inquiry, where the honour of the country was 
so nearly concerned. Most of the allegations 
on which Ixird Holland grounded his motion 
were contained in a paper of complaints sent 
by General Muntholon. 'Phe particulars no¬ 
ticed in this remonstrance were circumstances 
which liavc been already adverted to, but may 
be iiere briefly noticed, as well as the answers 
by the British government. 

First, the ‘restrictions upon the exercising 
ground formerly allowed to Napoleon was 
alleged as a grievance. The climate of St He¬ 
lena, F^ord Holland admitted, was good, but 
bis lordship complained that the upper part 
of the island, where Longwood was situated, 
was dampanduDhealthy. The inconvenience 
of tb'e bouse was also complained of. 

Lord Bathurst, the coJohi'al secretary of 
state, replied to this charge, that the' general 
accounts ofliiongwood described it as healthy. 
It had been the usual country residence of die 
lieutenant-governor, which went far to show 
that d>e site ooold not be ineligible. The si- 
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tiiation had been preferred by Napoleon him¬ 
self, who was so impatient to take possession 
of it, that he even wished to have pitched a 
lent there till the house could be cleared for 
bis reception. Tlie restriction of the bounds 
of exert'tse, lie expiated to have been caused 
by Napoleon's evincing ^nmc disposition to 
tanip(^ with the inhabitants. lie still had a 
circuit of eight miles, within which he might 
range unattended and uncontrolled. If he 
wished to go farther, he was at libertv to tra¬ 
verse the island, upon permitting an orderly 
ufficei' to join his suite. His refusal to take 
exercise on such terms was not the fault of 
the bi'itish government; and if Napoleon's 
health suffered in consequence, it was the re> 
suit not of the regulations, which were reason- 
able and indispensable, but of his o^vQ wil¬ 
fulness in refusing to comply with them. 

The sec^d class of exceptions taken bv 
I.«ord Holllmd was against wdiat he considered 
as the harsh and iniquitous restrictions upon 
the Exile's commnnication with Europe. He 
was not,' bis lordship stated, permitted to ob¬ 
tain books, or to subscribe for jouimals and' 
newspapers. All intercourse by letter was in¬ 
terdicted to the distinguished prisoner, even 
Avich'bis wife, lus child, and his neak'est and' 
dearest relatives. He was hot allowed to 
write under seal to the I^ince Bogent. 

Upon these' several h^ics Lord B&thurst 
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answered, that a list of books, the value of 
which amounted to i4oo/. or i 5 oo/. (which 
General Montholon termed a few books), had 
been sent by Napoleon to Britain; that the 
commissioners put this list into the hands of 
an eminent French boul^eller, who had sup¬ 
plied as many as could be obtained in London 
and Paris, but several of them, chiefly j^orks 
oil military matters, could not be procured. 
The volumes which could be procured, bad 
been sent, with au apolu^ for the omission of 
those which were nut to be gotten; but the 
residents of Longwoud had not admitted the 
excuse, ilespecting the permission of a free 
subscription by Napoleon to journals, Lord 
Bathurst deemed it bis duty to place some 
restriction upon that species of indulgence, 
attempts having being detected to establish a 
correspondence with Napoleon through the 
medium of newspapers. Ou th^subject of 
intercourse with Europe by letten^ord Ba¬ 
thurst stated that it was not iuierdicted, un¬ 
less by the condition that Sir Hudson tiowe 
should previously be permitted to read the let¬ 
ter, whether of business or otherwise. This 
right, Lord Bathurst stated, had been exercis¬ 
ed only by the governor in person, and with 
strict delicacy and feeling; and he repelled, 
with the most flat contradiction, the assertions 
of Montholon, that the Governor of St Helena 
had broken open aiui detained letters, under 
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pi'etencG tlia£ they did not come through the 
cLaiinol of the English minister. Lord Ba¬ 
thurst said, tliac Genei'al Monthoion had been 
challenged by Sir Hudson Lot%G to produce a 
single instance of such tyranny having been 
permitted, but that the French ('eneral had 
remained silent, the assertion being absolutely 
falsi^ All the letters Avhich the relatives oi 
Napoleon were disposed tOi^eiid through his, 
Lord Bathurst's, ofHce, he said, should be in¬ 
stantly forwai'dcd, but it was u necessary pre¬ 
liminary that such should be written. Now, 
u letter from his brother Joseph, \>hich was 
received iu October last, and instantly for¬ 
warded, w as the only one from any of his fa¬ 
mily or relatives which had reached tlieofKce. 
llis lordship then adverted to the regnintioii 
W'hich enacted, that even a letter to the Prince 
Hegent must pass through the Governor of 
Helena’s litfuds in an open state. Lord Ba- 
thurst explained that the regulation gave the 
governor no authority or optiou as to tran.s- 
initcing the letter, which he was directed to 
forward instantly. The rule only required 
tliat Sir Hudson Lowe should he privy to the 
contents, in order, that, if it should contain 
any impeachment of his conduct, his defence 
or apology might rea^ London as soon as the 
accusation. This, his lordship reinari^, was 
necessary, in order that no time might he lost 
in redressinga coraplainl^f a grave character. 
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or repelling any frivolous and unsubstantial 
charge. He added, that should any sealed 
letter be addressed to the Prince Regent bv 
Napoleon, lie, Lord Bathurst, would have no 
hesitation to open it, if the governor had not 
previously done so. He should conceive it to 
be his duty loforward it instantly as addressed 
whenever he was acquainted with tl^con- 
tents; but being in his department responsildc 
for the acts of the sovtTeign, he would feel it 
liis duty to make himself previously acquainted 
with the nature of the cominu icatioii. 

Thirdly, Lord Holland touched on the in* 
adequacy of the sum allowed for llie nniin- 
tenance of Napoleon, and on the unwortlii* 
ness of making that personage contribute to 
bear his own charges. The. ministers, his 
lordship stated, having placed him in a sittia* 
tion where great expense was necessary, turned 
round upon him, and insisted that he should 
liiinself be in a great measure at the charge of 
supporting it. 

Lord Bathurst replied by stating the facts 
with which the reader is alreadv acquainted, 
lie mentioned, that the sum of 8000/. had 
been fixed upon as adequate, after the heavy 
expenses of the first year; and that it was in> 
creased to 12,000/. on ^he remonstrance of 
Sir Hi^^on Lowe. This allowance, he said, 
was the same given to the governor, who hAd 
to bear the cost of %‘cquent entertainments. 
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It did uot appear to government, that the fa¬ 
mily of Napoleon, which was to be maintained 
on thte footing of tliat becoming a general of- 
fioer of distinction, ought t<^ cost more than 
that of Sir Hudson Lowe, who actually held 
that condition, with the ner ossitv of discharg¬ 
ing the expenses of hts.staff, andai) other in- 
cnml^nt disbursements. He gave some details 
on the subject of the provisionsand the cellar, 
from which it ag^ared, that, besides the in¬ 
ferior species of wine, the table of Napoleon 
was su])plied at the rale of two battles daily of 
a superior quality for earl: individual. 

Lord Holland conchuled with stating, that, 
although Queen Mary c:iuld be no otherwise 
regarded than as the bitterest enemy of the 
illustrious Elizabeth, yet the greatest stain 
upon the ineiiiorv of^e latter sovereign was 
not the unjust, for unjitH it was not, hut the 
harsh and ungenerous treatment of Mary- 
He reminded the House, that it would not be 
considered by posterity, whether Buonaparte 
had been justly punished for his crimes, but 
whether Great Britain liad acted in tluit ge¬ 
nerous manner which became a great country. 
He then moved for the prodnclion of such 
papers and correspondence betw ixt Helena 
and the British government, as should seem 
best fitted to throw light on the persi^l treat- 
meift of Napoleon. 

ft innv he observed, that in the candid and 
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liberal inaniiei' iu >vhich Lord Holland stated 
the case, he was led into a comparison urifa> 
vourable to his own argument. To have ren¬ 
dered the case Mary (the justice of which 
his lordsliip admitted, in questioning its gene¬ 
rosity) parallel to that of Mapolcon, two re¬ 
markable circumstances were wanting, h'irsi, 
Mary, far from being at war with Queen ^li/.a- 
bedi, was ostensibly on the most friendly terms 
with that sovereign whence took refuge in 
Kiigland; secondly, the British ministry testi- 
licd no design to finish Kapoleon's coufincnietit 
by cutting off bis head. 

Lord Damley, who had concurred with Lord 
Holland in desiring an inquiry, now considered 
the reports alluded to a» totally refuted by the 
candid and able statement of Lord Bathurst, 
and was not of opini<A that Lord ilollund 
^ould press the motion farther. The Marquis 
of Buckingliam's opinion was founded on the 
broad gi'onnd of ISapoleou's delinquencies 
towai'd.'^ Europe, and England in particular. 
He waa of opinion, tliat every degree of re> 
itraint necessary to prevent his escape, should 
l>e imposed and enforced. The severe and 
close durance to which General Buonaparte 
was suhiected was not, his lordship said, dic¬ 
tated by motives of revenge, but of security, 
k was ^ piece of political justice which we 
o\ved to ICurope, and the defeat of which w%uM 
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never be forgotten in this or in any other state 
of the civilised world. 

The luutioQ of Lord Holland does not ap¬ 
pear to liave been seconded, and was negatived 
without a division. 

There can be nodoubt, that the failure of this 
effort ill the British Senate had a deep effect 
on Napoleon's spirits, and may, perhaps, have 
ug(P’aTated that tendency to disease in the 
stomach, which was suspected to have already 
taken place. Nothing is hotter known, though 
perhaps few things are more diflicult to be 
satUfuclorily explained, than the mysterious 
connexion betwixt distress of mind and the ac¬ 
tion of the digestive powers. V ioleiit sickness 
is produced ou many persons by extreme and 
sudden affliction, aud almost every om‘ feels 
the stomach more Or less affected by that 
wliicli puw'erfully and painfully occupies tbe 
mind. And here we may add, that Lord IJot- 
land's kindness and coanpassio^ fur so great a 
man, under such severe circumstances, were 
shown by a variety of delicate attentions on his 
part and that of his lady, and that the suppliesof 
books and other articles scut by them through 
the foreign ufticc, where every facility was 
afforded for the conveyance, continued from 
time to time to give Napoleon assurance of 
their sympathy. But though he gratefully felt 
iheir attentions, his distress of body, and p^- 
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haps of mind, assumed a character incapable 
of receiving consolation. 

This unhappy sta^ was kept up and pro¬ 
longed by the extent to which Buonaparte in¬ 
dulged in determined opposition to the various 
regulations respecting the custody of his per¬ 
son; on which subject, every thing which oc¬ 
curred occasioned a struggle against the autho¬ 
rity of Sir Hudson Lowp, or a new elTort to 
obtain the Imperial distinctions which he con¬ 
sidered as due to his rank. 

The last point seems to liave been carried to 
the length of childi.sh extravagance. It was 
necessary, for example, that 1 )r O'Meara should 
report to the govefnor of the island the state 
of the prisoner's health, which began to give 
room for serious'apprehension. Napoleon in¬ 
sisted, tliat when this bulletin was rendered in 
writing, O'Meara, whom he considered as in 
Ills own service, should give him the title of 
Emperor. It^was in vain that the doctor re¬ 
monstrated, pleading that the instructions nf 
government, as well as the orders of Lieute¬ 
nant-General Lowe, prohibited him from using 
this forbidden epithet-; and it was with difK- 
(3j^ty that he at last prevailed that the word Pei^ 
sonage or patient might be substituted for the 
offensive phrase of General Buonaparte. Had 
tiiisingeniousdcvicenothcenrcsorted to, there 
dhuld have been no communication with the 
governmenton thesubjectofNapolcon'shcalth. 
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The physician of Napoleon haH till now en¬ 
joyed an easy ofKce. His liealtb was nat|^ 
rally sound, and, like many persons who enjoy 
the same inestimable advantaf|e, the Ex-Empe¬ 
ror doubted of the healing powers of medi¬ 
cines which he never needed to use. Absti¬ 
nence tvas his chief resrnirce against stomach 
complaints, when these began to assail him, 
and the bath was frequently resorted to when 
the pangs hecainc more acute. He also held 
it expedient to (rbange the character of his way 
of living, when he felt affected with illness. 
If it had been sedentary, he rode har^J and took 
violent exercise; and ify^D the contrary, he 
had bi^n taking more dUMse than nsnal, he 
was accustomed to lay it aside for prolonged 
repose. But more recently he had n(‘! the 
wish to mount on horseback, or lake exercise 
at all. 


About ihe a.Stb of September, 1818, Napo¬ 
leon’s health seems to have been scrionslv 
u^ected. He complained much of nausea, his 
legs swelled, a^d there were other imfhvonra- 
hle symptoms, which induced his physician to 
tell him that he was of a temperament which 


required much activity; that constant ^ertion 
of mind and body was indispensable; and that 


without exercise he must soon lose his health. 


He ir^ediatly declared, that while exposed to 
diechallenge of sentinels, he never would take 
exercise, however necessary. Dr O’Meara 
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proposed calling in the assistance of Dr Baxter, 
unedicalgeiiUemanof eminence on Sir lludsou 
Lowe’s staff. « He could but say the same as 
you do,B said Napoleon, « and recommend iny 
riding abroad; nevertheless, as long as the 
present system continues,] will nev(T stir out.» 
At another time he expressed the same resolu¬ 
tion, and his determination to take no medi¬ 
cines. Dr O'Meara replied, that, if the disease 
should not be encountered by remedies in 
due time, it would terminate fatally. His an¬ 
swer was remarkable: «1 will liaveat least the 
consolation that my death will be an eternal 
dishonour to the ^glish nation, who sent me 
to this climate to flhiuder the hands of **".» 
The physician again represented, tliat by ne¬ 
glecting to take medicine, he w ould accelerate 
his own death. <> That w bich is written is 
written,!) said Napoleon, looking up. uOur 
days are reckoned.* 

This deplorable and desperate course seems 
to have beeu adopted partly to spite Sir Hud¬ 
son Lowe, partly in tlie reckless feelings of 
despondency inspired by bis situation, and in 
some degree, perhaps, was tbe effect of the 
disease itself, which must necessarily have dis¬ 
inclined him to motion. Napoleon might also 
hope, that, by thus threatening to injure his 
iiealth by forbearing exercise, he might ^Ktort 
the governor's acquiescence in some points 
which were disputed hetwixt them. When 
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tbo governor sent to <^er bim some extension 
of bis riding ground, and Dr O'Meara wished 
him to profit by the permission, he replied, 
that be should be insulted by the challenge of 
the sentinels, and that he did notchose to sub¬ 
mit to the caprice of the governor, who, grant¬ 
ing an indulgence one day, might recal it the 
next. On such grounds as these,—which, 
after all, amounted just to this, that being a 
prisoner, and one of great importance, he was 
placed under a system of vigilance, rendered 
more necessary by the constant intrigues car¬ 
ried on for his escape,*—did he feel himself at 
liberty to neglect those precautions of exer¬ 
cise and medicine, whic^:^re necessary for 
the preservation of his health. His conduct 
on such occasions cau scarce'be termed wor¬ 
thy of his powerful mind; it resembled too 
much that of the froward child, who refuses 
its food, or its physic, because it is contra¬ 
dicted. 

The removal of DrO'MearafiximNapoleon's 
person, which was considered by him as a great 
injury, was the next important incident in the 
monotony of his life. It seems, from quota¬ 
tions given elsewhere in this volume, that Dr 
O'Meara bad been for some time a confident 
of Sir Hudson Lowe, and was recommended 
by him to ministers as a person by whose 
means he could learn what passed in the iami- 
* ly of Napoleon. But in process of time, Dr 
VOL, IX. I 3 
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growing perhaps more intimate with 
the prisoner^ became unwilling to supply the 
governor with the information of which he had 
been formerljs profuse, and a quarrel took 
place betwixt him and Sir Hudson Lowe. In 
describing the scenes which passed hetween 
him and the governor, we have already said 
that Dr O'Meara writes with a degree of per¬ 
sonal animosity, which is unfavourable to his 
own credit. But his departure from St He¬ 
lena was occasioned by a warmer mark of the 
interest which he took in Napoleon’s fortunes, 
than could be inferred from his merely re¬ 
fusing to inform Sir Hudson of what was said 
at Longwood. 

Dr O'Meara seems not only to have taken 
the part of Napoleon in his controversies with 
the governor, but also to have engaged deep¬ 
ly in forwarding a secret correspondence with 
a Mr Holmes, the E|,x-Emperor’s agent in Lon¬ 
don. This appears to have been clearly proved 
by a letter received from the agent, relating to 
large remittances of money to St Helena, by 
the connivance of the physician.’ Under such 
suspicions Dr O'Meara was withdrawn by this 
governor's mandate from attending on the par- 

‘ The letter alloded to is qaoted at full lenph in the 
Qwirler/j Review^ Vol. XXVIU. p. to p. aa6. It 
WM received after Dr O’Meara's dismission, vrhidi there¬ 
fore must have been occasiooed onlj by the snspKson bf 
tHtat teas afterwards proved. 
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son of Napoleon, and sent back to Ei^land. 
Napoleon had never obeyed his medical in> 
jnnctions, but he complained severely 'when 
he \vas recalled from his household; express¬ 
ing his belief that the depriving him of the 
medical attendant ^hose pi'escriptions he had 
never followed, was a direct and bold step in 
the plan contrived for murdering him. It is 
prolrablc, however, he regretted Dr O'Meara's 
secret services more than those which were 


professional. 

Sir Hudson Lowe again offered the assist¬ 
ance of Dr Baxter, hut this was construed at 
Longwoud into an additional offence. It was 
even treated as an offer big with suspicion. 
The governor tried, it was said, to palm his 
own private physician upon the Emperor, 
doubtless that he might hold his life more ef¬ 
fectually in his pouer. On the other hand,- 
the British ministers were anxious that every 
thing should be done which could prevent 
complaints on this head. « You cannot better 
fulfil the wishes of his Majesty's govemraeot 
(says one of Lord Bathurst's dispatches to the 
governor), than by giving effect to any mea¬ 
sure which you may consider calculated to 
prevent any just ground of dissatisfaction on 
the part of General Buonaparte, on account of 
any real or suppo&ed inadequacy of medical 
attendance.* 


Dr Stokoe^ surgeon on board the Conqueror, 
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calUd in to visit Et Lcmgwood. But 
differences arose betwixt him and the gover* 
nor* and after a few visits his attendance on 
Napoleon was discharged. 

After this period, the prisoner expressed his 
determination, whatever might be the extre¬ 
mity of his case, not to permit the visits of an 
English physician; and a commission was sent 
to Italy to obtain a medical man of reputation 
from some of the seminaries in that country. 
At the same time, Napoleon signifie 1 a desire 
to have the company of a catholic priest. The 
proposition for this purpose came through his 
uncle, Cardinal Fesch, to the Papal govern¬ 
ment, and readily received the assent of the 
British ministry. It would appear that this 
mission had been thought by his Holiness to 
resemble, in some degree, those sent into fo¬ 
reign and misbelieving couiiti'ies; for two 
churchmen were dispatched to St Helena in¬ 
stead of one. 

The senior priest, Father Bonavita, was an 
elderly man, subject to the inhrmities belong¬ 
ing to his period of life, and broken by a re¬ 
sidence of twenty-six years in Mexico. His 
speech bad been affected by a paralytic stroke. 
His recommendation to the office which he 


now undertook, was his having been Father 
Confessor to Napoleon's mother. His compa¬ 


nion was a young Abbd called Vigoali 


3otb 


were jhous, good jaen» well qualified, doubt 
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less, to give Napoleon the comfort whi<^ their 
church holds out to those who receive its te¬ 
nets, but not so much so to reck'-v '' onderers, 
or confimi those who might doubt the doc¬ 
trines of the church. 

Argument or conu»^ however, were 

uot necessary xNapoieou !;a(l deciarcil re* 
solution to die in the faith (d* hh fu’liers. He 
was neither aci infidel, he said, nor a philo¬ 
sopher. If we doubt whether a f^erson who 
-'^fiiih'c.rd hiiiisclf lowards the Pope in 
ihe v>rtv ulitcli history records of Napoleon, 
and ho liad at one time been excopniiuuicat- 
•'<j (il, indeed, the ban was yet removed), could 
be sine CIO ill his general prufessious of Catho¬ 
licism, nnisi at least acquit the Exile of the 
charge of deliberate atheism. On various oc- 
i 'Asiuns, he expressed, with deep feelings of 
devotion, his conviction of the existence of the 
Deity, the great truth upon which the w hole 
system of religion rests; and this at a time 
when the detestable doctrines of atheism and 
materialism were generally current in France. 
Immediately after his elevation to the dignity 
of First Consul, he meditated the restoration 
of religion; and thus, in a mixture of feeling 
and of policy, expressed himself upon the sub¬ 
ject to Thiebaudeau, then a counsellor of state. 
Having combated for a long time the systems 
of modern philosophers upon different kinds 
of worship, upon deism, natural religion, and 
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80 forth, he proceeded. «Last Suoday even- 
ing, in the general silence of nature, I was 
walking in these grounds (of Malmaison). 
The sound of the church-bell of Bueil fell upon 
my ear, and renewed all the impressions of 
my youth. 1 was profoundly affected, such is 
the power of early habit and associations; and 
I considered, if such was the case with me, 
what roust not he the effect of such recollec¬ 
tions upon^he more simple and credulous vul¬ 
gar? Let your philosophers answer that. The 
people must have a religion.* He went on to 
state the rerros on which be would negotiate 
with the Pope, and added, «They will say I am 
papist—I am no such thing. I was a Maho- 
medan in Egypt—I will be a catholic 4^re, for 
the good of the people. I do not believe in 
forms of religion, hut in the existence of a 
God!» He extended his hands towards Hea- 
ven^nWho is it that has created all above 
and around us?»' This sublime passage proves 
that Napoleon (unfortunate in having proceed¬ 
ed DO' farther towards the christain shrine) 
had at least crossed the threshold of the tem¬ 
ple, and believed in and worshipped the Great 
Father of the Universe. 

The missionaries were received at St He¬ 
lena with civility, and the rites of mass were 

^ Milmoirt suT U Con$utat, 
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occasionally performed at Longwood. Both 
the clergymen were quiet, unobtrusive charac¬ 
ters, confining themselves to their religious 
duties, and showing neither the abilities nor 
the active and intriguing spirit which Protest¬ 
ants are apt to impute to the catholic priest¬ 
hood. 

The sume vessel which arrived at St Helena 
on the 18th September, in 1819, with these 
physicians for the mind, brought-^with them 
Dr F. Antommarchi, anatomic pro-sector (that 
is, assistant to a professor of anatomy), to the 
Hospital of Saint Marie Neuve at^ Florence, 
attached to the University of Pisa, who was 
designed to su]?ply the place about the pri¬ 
soner's person, occupied by Dr O'Meara, and 
after him provisionally by Dr Stokoe. He 
continued to hold the office till Napoleon’s 
death, and his Account of lus Last Moments, 
a work in two volumes, though less interests 
ing, and showing far less acuteness than that 
of Las Cases, or of O’Meara, is yet useful and 
entertaining, as relating to the last days of so 
extraordinary a person. Dr Antommarchi 
seems to have been acceptable to Napoleon, 
and the rather that he was a native of Corsica. 
He brought also news from his himiiy. The 
Princess Pauline Boi*ghese had offered tocome 
to attend him. «Let her remain where she 
Is,** said Napoleon; «1 would not have her 
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witaess the de^pdiog state which I am re¬ 
duced to, and the insults to which 1 am sub¬ 
jected.* 

Jt is needless to resume the subject of these 
alleged insults. They consisted in the pre* 
cautions which Sir Hudson Lowe deemed him¬ 
self obliged to take for the security of his pri¬ 
soner; particularly in requiring that a British 
ofBcer should he regularly made assured of 
his being at Longwood, and tliat an o^cer, 
not under the rank of captain, should attend 
him on the excursions which lie proposed to 
make through the island. On these subjects, 
Nupolcun 'had made his mind up to a species 
of passive resistance; and had, as we liave 
seen, already expressed himself deteruained to 
take no exercise, however indispensable to his 
health, unless the regulations of his conhue- 
ment were entirely dispensed with, or modi¬ 
fied according to bis own pleasure. This was 
an argument ad misericordiam, which must 
have given tlie Governor great distress and 
uneasiness, since, if the health of the pri¬ 
soner should fail, even though it was through 
bis ow'n wilfuhiess, Sir Hudson could not ex¬ 
pect that his conduct w'ould escape censure. 
M the same time, if he yielded to this species 
of compulsory argument, it might he carried to 
an extent altogether inconsistent with the safe 
custody of ilie captive. His vigilance was also 
sharpened by constant reports of plots for the 
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liberatiiMi oS Napoleon; and^M sums of mo¬ 
ney which he and his family had at their com¬ 
mand, rendered it dan{>erous to trust to the 
natural securities of the island. It is remark¬ 
able, too, that in demanding, as a matter of* 
right, freedom from the restrictions of which 
he complained, Napoleon never proposed any 
concessions on his part, by offer of his parole 
or otherwise, which might tend to give any 
additional moral assurance, in place of those 
limitations which he desired to have removed. 
Yet, to accommodate himself in some degree 
to Ilia prisoners obstinacy, Sir Hudson Lowe 
was content that the British ofBcer whose duty 
it was to report on the presence of Napoleon 
at Longwood, should only be required to sa¬ 
tisfy himself of it by such indirect opportuni¬ 
ties as his walking in the garden, or appearing 
at the window, permitted him to enjoy, and on 
such occasions he was enjoined to keep his 
own person concealed, in this way there 
were days which passed without any regular 
report on this most important point, for which 
Sir Hudson Lowe would have been highly 
responsible if an escape had been effected. 
We beg to refer to Dr Antomraarchi's work for 
instances of the peculiar and grossly indelicate 
opportunities, whicli, to compound between 
the necessity of the case and the obstinacy of 
Napoleon, his attendants took to make his 
person visible when he w'as not aware of it. 
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Schemes for jf^apoleon's escape were not 
wanting. A Colonel Latapie^ distinguished as 
a partisan ofBcer, was said to be at the head of 
an attempt to carry him off from St Helena, 
which was to be undertaken by a band of 
desperadoes from America. But Napoleon 
said, he knew too well the character of such 
adyenturers to hope to profit by them. Go* 
vernment had other information of attempts to 
be made from America, but none of them 
teem to have proceeded to any serious length. 

It was different with the undertaking of 
Johnstone, a smuggler of an uncommonly re* 
solute character, and whose life had been a 
tissue of desperate risks. He had made a me* 
morable escape from Newgate, and had aft¬ 
erwards piloted Lord Nelson's vessel to the 
attack of Copenhagen, when the ordinary 
masters of the fleet, and pilots, declined the 
task. Johnstone was also said to have medi¬ 
tated a bold attempt to carry off Buonaparte 
on a former occasion, wheu he trusted himself 
on the water for the purpose of visiting Flush- 
iiig.> And now he certainly engaged in a plot 

* Such at least was the repwt. The attempt was to 
have beeo made bj Joboitooe ajici his deaperate asao* 
(tales in a hoat^ which they were to row across the ScheltU 
towards Flushing, jast when Napoleon was proceeding 
thither. They were to hoard the Imperial harge^ tlirow 
every one save Napoleon into the sea, and, removingljtm* 
to their o«m light rowd)oat, were to*pail oot and deliver 
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Co deliver Napoleon from 8t f^eleiia, of a very 
singular kind. A submarine vessel^ that is, a 
ship capable of being sunk under water for a 
certain time, and of being raised again at 
pleasure by disengaging certain weights, was 
to be the means of ejecting this enterprise. 
It was thought that, by sinking the vessel 
during the day>timc, she might escape the no¬ 
tice of the British cruisers, and, being raised 
at night, might approach the guarded rock 
without discovery. The vessel was actually 
begun in one of the building-yardi upon the 
Thames; but the peculiarity of her construction 
having occasio^d suspicion, she was seized 
by the British government. 

These, and others which we could uaine, 
were very perilous and wild attempts, yet 
calculated to keep vigilance alive; for in every 
case in which great natural difficulties have 
been surmounted by such enterprises, it has 
been because these difficulties have been too 
much relied upon. But while such precarious 
means of escape were presented from time to 
time, the chance upon which Napoleon se- 

him op to tbe Briluh iquadroo, theo crui«iijig off the 
i»land. It it» added, that Napoleoo took the alann frooi 
stioiDg a boat rowing very swifdy towards him, and, order¬ 
ing bis crew to pull harder, or (jive way, at it is called, 
the smuggler, instead of running athwart the barge, fell 
dsteru, and the opportunity was lost We do not know 
that there is any good authority for the story. 
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cretly relied for release from his prewnt si> 
tuatioo, was yanishing from his eyes. 

His case was mentioned in the Honse of 
Commons, but incidentally only, on the 12th 
July 1819. The subject was introduced into 
a debate on finance, when MrC. H. Hutchinson 
pointed out the yearly expense of detaining 
Napoleon at St Helena, which he stated to 
amount to half>a*miIlion sterling, as a useless 
ex|>enditurc of public money. In this state¬ 
ment he received no countenance from any 
one excep^Mr Joseph Hume. It was answe^ 
ed by the Chancellor of llte Exchequer; and 
the expense was declared not^o exceed a fifth 
part of the sum alleged. The leading mem* 
hers of Opposition seemed to take no interest 
in the question; and it was believed at St He¬ 
lena, that Napoleon's disappointment in the 
hopes which he had entertained of their strong 
and overpowering interpositioD in his behalf, 
first led to his mental depression and total 
abandonment of hope. 

The complexion of the times, indeed, had 
become such as to strengthen every reason 
which existed for detaining him in captivity. 
The state of England, owing to the discontent 
and sufferings of the manufacturing districts, 
—and more especially that of Italy, convulsed 
by the short-lived revolutions of Naples and 
Savoy,—rendered the safe custody of Napo¬ 
leon a matter of more deep import than it had 
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been at any time since his &U. What the 
Cect of his name might hare produced in that 
moment of general cominotioo cannot be esti¬ 
mated, but the consequences of his esc^^ 
must have been most formidable. 

The British ministry, aware of the power of 
such a spirit to work among the troubled ele¬ 
ments, anxiously enjoined additional vigilance 
to the Governor of St Helena: 

«The overthrow of the Neapolitan govern¬ 
ment, the revolutionary spirit which more or 

t s prevails over all Italy, and the doubtful 
te of France itself, must excite his attention, 
and clearly shoyr that a crisis is fast'approacb- 
ing, if not already arrived, when his escape 
would be productive of important conse¬ 
quences. That his partisans are active cannot 
be doubted; and if be be ever willing to hazard 
the attempt, be will never allow such an oppor¬ 
tunity to escape. You will, therefore, exert all 
your attention in watching his proceedings, 
and call upon the Admiral to use his ntmosl 
vigilance, as upon the navy so mut^ must uld- 
mately depend.*' 

The alarm was natural, but there was no 
real cause for apprehension. Politics and war 
were never more to know the poweHiil in- 
fluence of Napoleon Buonaparte. His lost 
hopes aggravaUng the progress of the cruel 


' DUpatebtoSir UadUon Lowe, 3 oth Septetotber, 1830. 
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disease, ivhich had its source in the stomach, 
it now affected the whole fnme, and under¬ 
mined the strength of the constitution. Death 
was now finally to terminate the fretful and 
degrading discussions, by which he inflicted, 
and from which be receWed, so much pain, 
and to open the gates of a prison, for which 
Hope herself could scarce present another 
key. The symptoms of disorganization in the 
digestive powers became more and more ap¬ 
parent, and his reluctance to take any medi¬ 
cine, as if from an instinctive persuasion thA 
the power of physic was in vain, continued ot 
obstinate as ever. On one of the many disputes 
which he maintained on this subject, he an¬ 
swered Antommarchrs reasoning thus:— 
a Doctor, no physicking. We are, as f already 
told you, a machine made to live. We are or¬ 
ganized for tliat purpose, and such is our na¬ 
ture. Do not counteract the living principle. 
Let it alone—leave it the liberty of defending 
itself—it will do better than your drugs. Our 
body is a watch, tliat is intended to go for a 
given time. The watchmaker cannot open it; 
and must, on handling it, grope his way blind¬ 
folded and at random. For once that he assists 
and relieves it by dint of tormenting it with his 
crooked instruments, he injures it ten times, 
and at last destroys it .» This was on the 1 4 lh 
of October, 1820. 

As the Ex-£mperor's health grew weaker, it 
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cannot be thou0ht extraordinary that his mind 
became more and more depressed. In lack 
of other means of amusing himself, he bad 
been somewhat interested in the construction 
of a pond and fountain in the garden of Long* 
wood, which was stocked with small fishes. 
A mixture of copperas in the uiastick em¬ 
ployed in cementing the basin, had affected 
the water. The creatures, which liad been 
in a good measure the object of Kapoleon's 
attention, began to sicken and to die. He was 
deeply affected by this circumstance, and, in 
lingiiage strongly resembling the beautiful 
verses of Moore, expressed his sefise of the 
fatality which seemed to attach itself to him. 
K Every thing! love—every thing that belongs 
to ine,» be exclaimed. * is itmnediately struck. 
Heuveo and mankind unite to afflict 


At other times he lamented his decay of 
energy. The bed, be said, was now a place 
of luxury, which he would not exchange for 
all the tliroues in the universe. The eves, 
which formerly were so vigilant, could now 


scarcely be opened. 


He recollected that he 


used to dictate to four or five secretaries at 


once. R but then,* he said, «I was Napoleon 
—now 1 am no longer any thing—my strength. 


' *T was aver thus-^froro chilclhooiVt hour 
Vvt seen my fondest hopes decays 
• I never loved a tree or Bower, 

Bat was the first to fade away* 
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my faculti«s, fonsaie m e — j so longer live, 
I onVf exist. • Often he reaaioed silent for 
many hours, suffering, as may be st^posed; 
much pmn, and immersed in profound melano 
choly. 

About the aad January i8ai, Napoleon 
appeared to resume some energy, and to make 
someattempt toconquer his disease by exercise. 
He mounted his horse, and galloped, for the 
last time, five or six miles around the limits of 
Longwood, but nature was overcome by the 
effort. He complained that bis strength w*m 
sinking under him rapidly. 

The gdvernor bad already transmitted to 
Britain accounts of Napoleon's d ecay of health, 
without liavmg it, however, in his power to 
ascertain how far it was real, or how far the 


appearances wereassuined. The patient would 
neidier receivetbe visitofany English surgeon 
or physician, nor would he authorize tbecom> 
munication of Dr Antommarchi with Sir Hud> 


son Lowe. The governor was obliged to state 
accounts of the prisoner’s declining health as 
reports, the reality of which he had no means 
of ascertaining. The generous feelings of the 
Great Personage atthe Head (^the British Go¬ 
vernment were naturally deejriy interested in 
the hte of the prisoner, and prompted him, by 
every means in his power, and especially by 
expressions of his own sympathy, to extend 
such hope and comfort to Napoleon as he could ' 
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be supposed to receiTe, under the necessity of 
his continued captivity. The following is Lord 
Batliurst's dispatch to Sir Hudson Loweon this 
interesting subj^t, dated 16th February, 1821: 

«I am aware how difficult it is to make any 
communication to the General which will not 
be liable to misrepresentation; and yet, if he 
be really ill, he may derive some consolation 
by knowing, that the repeated accounts which 
have of late been tfansinitted of his declining 
health have not been received with indiffer- 
encc. You will, therefore, communicate to 
General Buonaparte the great interest which 
his Majesty has taken in the recent accounts 
of his indisposition, and the anxiety which hi.s 
IVIajcsty feels to afford him every relief of whicii 
his situation admits. You will assure General 
Buonaparte that there is no alleviation which 
can bo derived from additional medical assist* 
unce, nor any arrangement consistent widi tbe 
safe custody of his person at St Helena (and 
hi< Majesty cannot now hold out any expecta¬ 
tion of his removal), which his Majesty is not 
most ready and desirous to afford. You will 
not only repeat the offer which has already 
been more than once made, of such further 
medical assistance as the island of St Helena 
affords, but you will give him the option of 
procuring the attendance of any of the medical 
^gentlemen who are at the Cape, where there 

i3. 
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is one, at least,.of considerable eminencein bis 
profession : and in case of any wish being ex¬ 
pressed by the General to receive such assist¬ 
ance, you will consider yourstrif autbcH^zed to 
make a communication to the Cape, and take 
such otlier measures as may be necessary to 
secure the immediate attendance of the person 
whom the General may naaae.» 

Napoleon had not the satisfaction to know 
the interest which bis Majissty took in his ill¬ 
ness, which would probably have afforded him 
some gleam of consolation. The tenor of the 
letter might, perhaps, have induced him to 
think, tint bis own system of pertinacious con¬ 
test with the authorities under whose clnrge 
he was placed, bad been so far injudicious, as 
to lead to doubts of the reality of the disorder 
under which he was dying; and bad therefore 
been one great cause of intercepting the syiu- 
patliy, and perhaps the relief, which must 
otherwise have extended itself to a situation so 
well deserving of commiseration. 

Towards the end of February the disease as¬ 
sumed a character still more formidable, and 
Dr Antomraarchi became desirous of obtaining 
a consultation with some of tlie English medi¬ 
cal men. The Emperor's aversion to their as¬ 
sistance bad been increased by a well-meant 
offer of the governor, announcing that a phy^ 
sirian of eminence had arrived at the island, 
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whom be therefore placed at General Buona¬ 
parte's devotion.' This propose), like every 
other advam^ on thepart of Sir Hudson Lowe, 
had been rec 4 kd as meditated injury; «He 
wants to deceive Europe by false bulletins,» 
said Napoleon; «1 will not see any one wlio is 
in communication withhim.* Torefusc seein(; 
every physician but his own, was certainly an 
option which ought to have been left in Napo¬ 
leon's choice, and it was so left accordingly. 
But in thus obstinately declining to see an im¬ 
partial medical man, whose report must have 
been conclusive Vespccting his state^ of health. 
Napoleon unqucstionablystrengthened the be¬ 
lief, that his case was not so desperate as ir 
proved to be. 

At length the Ex-Emperor consented that 
Dr Antommarchi should consult witli Dr Arnott. 
surgeon of the 20th Begiinent. But the united 
opinion of the medical gentlemen could not 
overcome the aversion of Napoleon to medicine, 
or shake the belief which he reposed in the 
gloomy doctrines of fatalism. « Quod scrip- 
tnm scriptnm,* he replied in the language‘of 
a Moslem, a All that is to liappen is written 
down. Our hour is marked, and it is not in 


' Dr Shortt, physician to the forces; who, at this tiiiii., 
replaced Dr Baxter as principal medical officer at S( He- 
leni,*and to whom w« have been obliged for much valu- 
dde information. 
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our power to claim a moment longer of life 
than Fate has predestined for us.« 

Dr Antommarchi finally prevafled in obtain- 
i iig admittance’for Dr Arnott i^Id the apartment 
and presence of the patient, who complained 
chiefiy of liis stomach, of the disposition to 
vomit, and deficiency of the digestive powers. 
Hesawhim, forthefirsttimeon ist April, i8ai, 
and coutinned his visits regularly. Napoleon 
expressed his opinion that his liver was affect¬ 
ed. Dr Arnott's observations led him to think, 
that though tiie action of the liver might be 
imperfect, the scat of ilte disease was to he 
looked for elsewhere. And here it is to he 
remarked, that Napoleou, wheu Dr Antoiu- 
marchi expressed doubts on the state of his 
stomach, had repelled them w'ith sharpness, 
tliough his own private belief was, that he ^^as 
afflicted with the disease of liis father. Thus, 
with a capricious inconsistency, natural enough 
to a sick-bed, he communicated to some of his 
retinue his sense of what disease afflicted him, 
(i)oiigh, afraid perhaps of some course of me¬ 
dicine being proposed, he did not desire tliat 
Itissnt^eoiishouldknowhissuspicions.' From 
the i 5 th to the aSth of April, Napoleou was 
engaged from time to time in making his testa- 


‘ Madame Rertraiid meutioDcd lo Dr Sbortl, that Na- 
|>iilcon ronedved himaelf dyiug of cancer in the xtoimirh* 
nhirh she considered as a mere wbiin. 
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inentary bequests, of which we shall have oc¬ 
casion to make some mention hereafter, as il¬ 
lustrative of his peculiar character and senti¬ 
ments. On th# day last mentioned, he was 
greatly exhausted by the fatigue of writing, 
and showed symptoms of ov^r-excitation. 
Among these may be safely included, a plan 
which he .spoke of for reconciling all religious 
dissensions in France, which he said he had 
designed to cairy into effect. 

As the strength of thepatientgradnally sunk, 
the syinptoTis of his disease became less equi¬ 
vocal, until, un the ayth April, the ejection of 
a dark-coloured fluid gave farther insight into 
the nature of the malady. l.)r Antommarchi 
persevered in attributing it to climate, which 
was flattering the wi^.li of the patient, who de¬ 
sired to lay his death upon his confinement at 
St Helena; while Dr Arnott expressed his belief 
that the disease was the same which cutoff his 
father in the pure air of Montpellier. Dr An- 
tominarchi, as usually happens to the rc|)ort('r 
uf a debate, silenced his antagonist in the ar- 
giimeut, altliough Dr Arnott had by this time 
obtained the patient's own authority for the 
assertion. Upon the a8th of April, Napoleon 
§ave instructions to Antommarchi, that after 
his death his body should be opened, but that 
uo English medical man should touch him, tin- 
kssdn the case of assistance being absolutely 
necessary, in which case he gave Antommarchi 
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leave to call in that of Dr Amott. He directed 
that his heart should be conveyed to Parma, to 
Maria Louisa; and requested anxiously that his 
stomach should be particularly examined, and 
the report transmitted to his son. «The vo¬ 
mitings, • he said, « which succeed one another 
without interruption, lead me to suppose that 
the stomach is, of all my organs, the most dis¬ 
eased j and 1 am inclined to believe tliat it is 
attacked with the same disorder which killed 
my father,—1 mean a scirrhus in the pylorus.* 
On the ad May, the patient returned to the 
same interesting subject, reminding Antorn- 
marchi of his anxiety that the stomach should 
be carefully examined. «Tbc physicians of 
Montpellier had announced that tlie scirrhus in 
the pylorus would be hereditary in my family> 
Their report is, 1 believe, inthebands of Louis. 
Ask for it, and compare it with your own ob¬ 
servations, that 1 may save my son from tlic 
sufferings 1 now experience.* 

During the 3 d May, it was seen that the life 
of Napoleon was drawing evidently to a close; 
and his followers, and particularly his physi¬ 
cian, became desirous to call in more medical 
assistance;—'tliat of Dr Shout, physician to tbe 
forces, and of Dr Mitchell, surgeon oftheflag^ 
ship, was referred to. Dr Shovtt, however, 
thought it proper to assert the dignity belong¬ 
ing to his profession, and refused to glve^ an 
opinion on a case of so much importance in it- 
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self) and attended with somubh obscurity, un> 
less he were permitted to see and examine the 
patient. The officers of Napoleon's household 
excused themselves, by professing that the 
Emperor's strict commands had been laid on 
them, tliatno English physician, Dr Arnott ex¬ 
cepted, should approach bis dying bed. The> 
said, diat even when he was speechless they 
would be unable to brook bis eve, should h« 
turn it upon them in reproof for their disobe¬ 
dience. 

About two o'clock of tlie same day, the priest 
Vignali administered the sacrament of extreme 
unction. Some days before, Napoleon had 
explained to him the manner in which he de¬ 
sired his body should he laid out in state, in 
an apartment lighted by torches, or what ca¬ 
tholics call une diambre ardente. «■ I am nei¬ 
ther, a he said, in the same phrase which we 
Lave formerly quoted, * a philosopher nor a 
[)hysician. I believe in God, and uin of the 
religion of my father. It is not every body 
who can be an atheist. 1 was born a catholic, 
and will fulfil all the duties of the catholic 
church, and receive the assistance which it 
administers.a He then turned to Dr Antom- 
marchi, whom lie seems to have suspected of 
heterodoxy, which the doctor, however, dis¬ 
owned. « How can you carry it so far?8 he 
said. dCan you not believe in God, whose 
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existence every thing proclaims, and in whom 
the griatest minds hitye believed?* 

As if to mark a closing point of resemblance 
bet^^ixt Cromwell and Napoleon, a dreadful 
tempest arose on the 4 th May, which preceded 
the dav that was to close the mortal existence 
of this extraordinary man. A willow, which 
had been theExile'sfavourite,andunder'which 
he had often enjoyed the ft^sh breeze, was 
torn up by tfie hurricane; and almost all the 
trees about Longwood shared the same fate. 

The 5 th of May came amid wind and rain. 
Napoleon's passing spirit was deliriously en¬ 
gaged in a strife more terrible than that of the 
elements around. Thew’ords atdte d’armce,'> 
the lust which escaped his lips, intimated that 
his thoughts were watching the current of a 
lieudy Kglit. About eleven minutes before six 
in the evening, Napoleon, after a struggle w'hich 
indicated the original strength of his constitu¬ 
tion, hrenthed his last.* 


Thb officers of Napoleon's household were 
disposed to have the body anatomized in se¬ 
cret. But sir Hudson T^owe had too deep a 
sense of the responsibility under which he and 
his country stood, to permit this to take place. 
He declared, that even if he were reduced to 
make use of force, he would insure (he pre¬ 
sence of English physicians at the dissection. 
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Generals Bertrand and Montholon, with 
Marchand, the valet-dag^ambre of the de¬ 
ceased, were present at we operation, which 
took place on the 6th of May. It was also 
witnessed by Sir Thomas Beade, and some 
British staff - officers. Drs Thomas Shortt, 
Archibald Arnott, Charles Mitchell, Matthew 
Livingstone, and Francis Burton, all of them 
medical men, were also present. The cause 
of death was sufficiently evident. A large ul¬ 
cer occupied almost the whole of the stomach. 
It was only the strong adhesion of the dis¬ 
eased parts of that organ to the concave sur¬ 
face of the lobe of the liver, which, being over 
thf ulcer, had prolonged the patient's life by 
preventing the' escape of the contents of the 
stomach into the cavity of the abdomen. All 
the other parts of the viscera were found in a 
tolerably healthy state. The report was signed 
by the British medical gentlemen present. Dr 
Autominarchi was about to add his attestation, 
when, according to information which we con¬ 
sider as correct. General Bertrand interdicted 
his doing so, because the report was drawn up 
as relating to the body of General Buonaparte, 
Dr Antommarchi's own account does not, we 
believe, greatly diffier from that of the British 
professional persons, though he has drawn 
conclusions from it which are apparently in¬ 
consistent with the patient's own conviction, 
'and the ghastly evidence of the anatomical 
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operation. He continued to insist that his 
late {iSitron bad not^ed of the cancer which 
we have described, in medical language, of 
scirrhus of the pylorus, but of a chronic gastro^ 
hepatitis, a disease be stated to be endemic in 
the island of St Helena; although we do not 
observe it asserted or proved that the hospital 
of the island, at any time, produced a single 
case like that of the deceased captive. 

The gentlemen of Napoleon's suite were de¬ 
sirous that his heart should be preserved and 
given to their custody. But Sir Hudson Lowe 
did not feel himself at liberty to permit this 
upon his' own authority. He agreed, how¬ 
ever, that the heart should be placed in a sil^^r 
vase, filled with spirits, and interred along 
with Uie body; so that, in case his instractions 
from home should so permit, it might be after¬ 
wards disinhumed and sent to Europe. 

The place of interment became the next 
subject of discussion. On .this subject Napo¬ 
leon liad been inconsistent. His testamentary 
disposition expressed a wish that his remains 
should be deposited on the hanks of the Seine; 
a request which he could not for an instant 
suppose would be complied with, and which 
appears to have beett made, solely for the sake 
of produuiog effect. The reflection of an 
instant/w,on(d,havj$ been suflkient ta call to 
recoll^{c;tioA> thathe.wcNild not, while in pow¬ 
er, have allowed Xx>nis, XVilU a graye. in the 
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land of hi9 fathers; nor did be permit the 
mnainsof the Doke d’E^gbien any other in¬ 
terment than that assigned to the poorest out¬ 
cast, who is huddled to earth on the spot on 
which he dies. But neither did the agitated 
state of the public mind, now general though 
Italy, recommend the measure. 

A grave for the Emperor of France, within 
the limits of the rocky island to which his last 
years were limited, was the alternative that 
remained; and sensible that this was likely to 
be the case, he had himself indicated the spot 
where he wished to lie. It was a small se- 
eluded recess, called Slane's, or Haines' Valley, 
where a fountain arose, at which his Chinese 
domestics used to fill the silver pitchers which 
they carried to Longwood for Napoleon's use. 
The spot liad more of verdure and shade than 
any in the neighbourhood; and the illustrious 
Exile was often accustomed to repose under 
the beautiful weeping willows which overhung 
the spring. The body, after lying in state in 
his small bed-room, during which time it wa.s 
visited by every person of condition in the 
island, was on the 8th May earned to the place 
of interment. The pall which covered the cof¬ 
fin was the military cloak which Napoleon had 
worn at the battle of Marengo. The mem¬ 
bers of his late household ^jttended as mouro- 
py. and were followed by the governor, the 
^ admiral, and all the civil and military autho- 
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rities of the island. All the troops were under 
arms upon the solemn occasion. As the road 
did not permit a near approach of the hearse 
to the place of sepulture, a party of British 
grenadiers had the honour to bear the cofBn 
to the grave. The prayers were recited by 
the priest, Abb^ Vignali. Minute guns were 
fired from the admiral’s ship. The coffin was 
then let down into the grave, under a dis> 
charge of three successive volleys of artillery, 
fifteen pieces of cannon firing fifteen guns 
each. A large stone was then lowered down 
on the grave, and covered the moderate space 
now sufficient for the man for whom Europe 
was once too litde. 
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CONCLUSION. 

AititiVED at the conclusion of this momentouh 
narrative, the reader mav be disposed to pause 
a moment to reflect on the character of that 
wonderful person, on whom Fortune shower¬ 
ed so many favours in tlie beginnii){' and 
ihrou^'h the middle of his career, to over¬ 
whelm its close with such deep and unwonted 
iifflictions. 

The external appeamnee of Napoleon was 
not imposing at the hrst glance, bis stature 
being only five feet six inches English. His 
person, thin in youth, and somewhat corpulent 
io age, was rutlier delicate than robust in out> 
ward appearance, but cast in the mould most 
capable of enduring privation and fatigue, 
lie rode ungracefully, and without the com¬ 
mand of his horse which distinguishes a per¬ 
fect cavalier; so that he showed to disadvan¬ 
tage when riding beside such a horseman as 
Murat. But he was fearless, sat firm in his 
seat, rode with rapidity, and was capable of 
enduring the exercise for a longer time than 
mojt men. We have already mentioned his 
’ indifference to the quality of his food, and 
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his power of eaduriog abstinence. A morsel 
of food, and a flask of wine hung at his saddle¬ 
bow, used, in his earlier campaigns, to support 
him for days. In his latter wars, he more 
frequently used a carriage; not, as has been 
surmised, from anyparticular illness, but from 
feeling in a frame so constantly in exercise 
the premature effects of age. 

The countenance of Napoleon is familiar to 
almost every one from description, and the 
portraits which are found everywhere. The 
dark-brown hair bore little marks of the- atten¬ 
tions of the toilet. The shape of the coun¬ 
tenance approached more than is usual in the 
human race to a square. His eyes were grey, 
and fall of expression, ^fae pupils rather large, 
and the eye-brows not very strongly marked. 
The brow and upper part of the countenance 
was rather of a stern character. His nose and 
mouth were beautifully formed. The upper 
lip was very short. The teeth were indi^er^ 
ent, but were little shown in .speaking.' His 
smile possessed unconunon sweetiies.s, and is 
.stated to have been irresistible. The com¬ 
plexion was a clear olive, otherwise in general 
colourless. The prevailing character of his 
countenance was grave, even to melancholy, 
but without any signs of severity or violence. 


' When at St Helena, he wa< much troubled 
lootb-Bcbe and tcutvy io the gums. 
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After death, the placidity and dignity of ex> 
pression which continued to occupy the fea¬ 
tures, rendered them eminently beautiful, 
and the admiration of all who looked on 
them. 

Such was Napoleon*Mixterior. His personal 
and private character was decidedly amiable, 
excepting in one particular. His temper, 
when he received, or thought he received, 
provocation, especially if of a personal cha¬ 
racter, was warm and vindictive. He was, 
however, placable in the ca.se even of his 
enemies, providing that they submitted to bis 
mercy; but be bad not that specie^rof genero- 
*sity which respects the sincerity of a manly 
and fair opponent. On the other hand, no 
one was a more liberal rewardcr of the attach¬ 
ment of his friend.s. He was an excellent 
husband, a kind relation, and, unless when 
state policy intervened, a most affectionate 
brother. General Gourgaud, whose commu¬ 
nications were nut in every case to Napoleon’.s 
advantage, .states him to have been the best 
of masters, labouring to assist all his dome.stic> 
wherever it lay in his power, giving them the 
highest credit for such talents as they aAiially 
possessed, and imputing, in some instances, 
good qualities to such as had them not. 

There was, gentlenes.s, and even softness, 
in his character. He was affected when he 
rode over the fields of battle, which his arm 
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bition had strewed with the dead and the 
dying, and seemed not only desirous to relieve 
the victims,—issuing for that purpose direc¬ 
tions, which too often were not, and could 
not be, obeyed,—but showed himself subject 
to the influence of tha| more acute and imagi¬ 
native species of sympathy which is termed 
sensibility, lie mentions a circumstance which 
indicates a deep sense of feeling. As he pass¬ 
ed over a field of battle in Italy, with some of 
his generals, he saw a houseless dug lying on 
the body of his slain master. The creature 
came towards them, then returned to the dead 
body, moaned over it pitifully, and seemed 
to ask tbeir assistance. «Whether it were the 
feeling of the moment,» continued Nupoleon, 
« the scene, the hour, or the circumstance 
itself, 1 was never so deeply affected by any¬ 
thing which I have seen upon a field of battle. 
That man, 1 thought, has perhaps had a house, 
friends, comrades, and liere be lies deserted 


by every one but his dog. How mysterious 
are the impressions to which we are subject! 
1 was ill the habit, without emotion, of order¬ 
ing battles which must decide the fate of 


a campaign, and could look with a dry eye 


on the execution of manoeuvres which must he 


attended with much loss; and here 1 was 
moved—nay, painfully affectedby the cries 
and the grief of a dog. It is certain that at 
that moment I should have been more acces-' 
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»iible to a suppliant enemy, and could better 
understand the conduct of Achilles in restoring 
the body of Hector to the tears of Priam.*' 
The anecdote at once shows that I^apoleon 
possessed a heart amenable to humane feel¬ 
ings, and that they were usually in total sub¬ 
jection to the stern precepts of military 
stoicism. It was his common and expressive 
plu*ase, tliat the heart of a politician sliould be 
in his head; hut his feelings sometimes sur¬ 
prised him in a gentler mood. 

A calculator by nature and by habit, Napo¬ 
leon was fond of order, and a friend to tliat 
moral conduct in which order is Host excm> 
plitied. The libels of the day have made some 
scandalous averments to the contrary, but 
without adequate foundation. Napoleon res¬ 
pected himself too much, and understood the 
value of public opinion to well, too have plung¬ 
ed into general or vague debauchery. 

Considering his natural disposition, then, it 
may be assumed that if Napoleon had conti¬ 
nued in the vale of private life, and no strong 
temptation of passion or revenge liad crossed 
his path, he must have been generally regard¬ 
ed as one who.se friendship was every way 
desirable, and whose enuiity it was not safe 
to incur. 

But the opportunity afforded by the times. 


Cakes, Vol. I. p. 5. 
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and the elasticity of his own ^eac talents, both 
military and political, raised him with unex¬ 
ampled celerity to a sphere of great power, 
and at least equal temptation. £re we consider 
the use which he made of his ascendancy, let 
us briefly review the causes by which it was 
accomplished. 

'fhe consequences of the Revolution, how¬ 
ever fatal to private families, were the means 
of filling the camps of the nation with armies 
of a description which Europe had never seen 
before, and, it is to be hoped, will never 
witness again. There was neither safety, 
honour, flor almost subsistence, in any other 
profession than the military; and accordingly 
it became the refuge of the best and bravest 
of the youth of France, until the army ceased 
to consist, as in most nations, of the miserable 
and disorderly class of the community, but 
was levied in the body and bosom of the state, 
and composed of the flower of France, whether 
as regarded health, moral qualities, or eleva¬ 
tion of mind. With such men, the generals 
of the republic achieved many and great 
victories, but without being able to insure 
corresponding advantages. This may have 
been in a great measure occasioned by the de¬ 
pendence iu which these leaders were held 
by the various administrators of the republic 
at home—a dependence accounted for by,t^e 
necessity of liaving recourse to those in power 
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at Paris for the means of paying attd supporting 
their anntes. From the time that Napoleon 
passed the Alps, he inverted this state of 
things; and made the newly conquered conn* 
tries not only maintain the army by means of 
iK)ntribiilions and confiscations, but even 
cuntnbute to support the government. Thus 
war, which bud hitherto been a burden to the 
republic, became in his hands a sourccof public 
revenue; while the youthful General, contri¬ 
buting to the income of the state, on which 
his predecessors had been dependent, was 
enabled to assert the freedom at which he 
speedily aimed, and corres[>ond wuh the Di¬ 
rectory upon a footing approaching to 
equality. His udents as a soldier, and situa¬ 
tion as a victorious general, soon raised him 
from equality to pre'Ciniriencc. 

These talents applied not less to the gene- 
ral arrangements of the campaign, than to the 
dispositions for actual battle. In each of these 
great departments of war, Napoleon was not 
merely a pupil of the most approved masters of 
the art,—he was an improver, au innovator, 
and an inventor. 

(n strategic, be applied upon a gigantic scale 
the principles upon which Frederick of Prussia 
had acted, and gained a capital or a kingdom, 
when Frederick would have won a town or a 
jynvinre. His system was, of course, that of 
assembling the greatest possible force of his 
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own upon the Tulnerablc point of the enemy’s 
position, paralyzing, perhaps, two parts of 
their army, while he cut the third to pieces, 
and then following up his position by destroy¬ 
ing the remainder in detail. For this purpose, 
he taught generals to divide their armies upon 
the march, with a view to celerity of move¬ 
ment and facility of supply, and to unite them 
at the moment of contest, where an attack 
would be most feebly resisted, because least 
expected. For this, also, he first threw aside 
all species of baggage which could possibly he 
dispensed with—supplied the want of maga¬ 
zines by tUe contributions exacted from the 
country, or collected from individuals by a re¬ 
gular system of marauding—discontinued the 
use of tents, and trusted to bivouacking with 
his soldiers, where hamlets could not be 
found, and there was no time to erect huts. 
His system was ruinous in point of lives, for 
even the military hospitals were often dis¬ 
pensed with; but although Moreau termed 
Napoleon a conqueror at the rate of ten thou¬ 
sand men a-day, yet the sacrifice for a length 
of time uniformly attained the object for which 
it was designed. The enemy who had remain¬ 
ed in their extensive cantonments, distracted 
by the reports of various columns moving in 
different directions, were surprised and de¬ 
feated by the united force of the Fren tjy 
which had formed a junction where and when 
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it was least expected. It was not till they had 
acquired the art of witlidrawing from his at' 
tack so soon as made, that the allies learned to 
defeat the efforts of his moveable columns. 

Napoleon was not less original as a tactician 
than as a strategist. His manoeuvres on the 
field of battle had the promptness and decision 
of the thunderbolt. In the actual shock of 
conflict, as in the preparations which he had 
made for bringing it on, his object was to 
amuse the enemy upon many points, while he 
oppressed one by an unexpected force of 
numbers. The breaking through the line, 
the turning of a flank, which had be*en his ob> 
jtict from the commencement of the Hght, lay 
usually disguised under a great number of 
previous demonstrations, and was not attempt* 
ed until h(»th the moral and physical force of 
tlu; enemy was impaired by the length of the 
cpnibat. It was at this period that he brought 
up his Guards, who, impatient of inactivity, 
liad been held in readiness for hours, and 
now, springing forward like wolf-dogs from 
the leash, had the glorious task, in which they 
rarely failed, of deciding the long-sustained 
contest. It may be added, as further charac¬ 
teristic of his tactics, that he preferred employ¬ 
ing the order of the column to that of the line; 
perhaps on account of the faith which he might 
rest in the extreme valour of the French offi- 
' cers by whom the column was headed. 
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The interest which Napoleon preserved in 
the French soldier's aA'ection by a frequent 
distribution of prises and distinctions, as wet) 
as by his familiar notice of their persons, and 
attention to their wants, joined to his posses¬ 
sion of absolute and independent command, 
rendered it no difficult matter for him to se¬ 
cure their support in the revolution of the 
eighteenth Bruinaire,and in placing him at the 
head of affairs. Most part of the nation were 
heartily tired by this time of the continuallv 
unsettled state of the government, and the va¬ 
rious changes which it had experienced, from 
the visionary speculations of the Girondists, 
the brutal and bloody ferocity of the Jacobins, 
and the sordid and undecided versatility and 
imbecility of the Directory; and the people in 
general desired a settled form of government, 
which, if less free, sbonid be more stable in 
duration, and better calculated to assure to 
individuals the protection of property and of 
personal freedom, than those which had fol¬ 
lowed the downfall of the monarchy. A sue- 
cessful general, of a character more timid, or 
conscience 4nore tendar^than that of Napoleon, 
might have atten^ted the restoralfon of the 
Bourbons. But Napoleon foreeaw the difh-' 
culttes whkiii wonld occur by an attempt to 
reconcile fhe recal of the efnigrants to die isn 
•iurance of die nalioaal salesv and aptly con-; 
eluded, that tbe partia whrdbtore France to 
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pieces would be most readily amalgamated to¬ 
gether under ^e authority of one, who was in 
a great measure a stranger to them all. 

Arrived at the possession of supremepower. 
a heiglit that dazzles and confounds so many, 
Napoleon seemed only to occupy the station 
for which he was bom, to which his peculiar 
powers*adapted him, and his brilliant career 
of success gave him, under all circumstances, 
an irresistible claim. He continued, therefore, 
with a calm mind and enlightened wisdom, to 
consider the means of rendering his power 
stable, of destroying the republican impulse, 
and establishing a monarchy, of which he des¬ 
tined himself to be the monarch. To most 
men the attempt to revive, iu favour of a mili¬ 
tary adventurer, a form of government, which 
had been rejected by what seemed the voice of 
the nation with universal acclaim, would have 
seemed an act of desper^ion. The partisans 
of the Republic were able statesmen, and men 
of superior talent, accustomed also to rule the 
fierce democracy, and organize those intrigues 
which had overthroum crown and altar; and 
it was har^y to he supposed that such men 
would, were it but for shame's sake, have seen 
their ten years' labour M cmce swept awayiiy 
the sword of a voung though successful ge¬ 
neral. 

But Napoleon knew himself and them; and 
felt the confidence, that those who had been 
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associates in the power acqu^d by former 
revolutions, must be now contem to sink into 
the instruments of bis advancement, and the 
subordinate agents of his authority, contented 
with such a share of spoil as that with which 
the lion rewards the jackall. 

To the kingdom at large, upon every new 
stride towards power, he slio wed the ceftiticate 
of superior efficacy guaranteed by the most 
signal success; and he assumed the empire of 
France under the proud title, Detur dignissimo. 
Neither did bis actions up to this point en¬ 
courage any one to challenge the defects or 
flaws of his title. In practice, liis government 
was brilliant abroad, and, with few exceptions^ 
liberal and moderate at home. •The abomi¬ 
nable murder of the Duke d'Knghien showed 
the vindictive spirit of a savage; but, in gene¬ 
ral, the public actions of Napoleon, at the 
commencement of his career, were highly 
laudable. The battle of Marengo, with its 
consequences,—^the softening of civil discord, 
the reconciliation with the Church of Rome, 
the recall of the great body of the emigrants, 
and the reviviheation of NationaL Jurispru- 
dencer^were all events calculated to flatter 
the imagination, and even gain the affections, 
of the people. 

But, with a dexterity peculiar to himself, 
Napoleon proceeded, while abolishing the Re¬ 
public, to press into his service those very 
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to the RevolSron, and encouraged the attempt 
to found a commonwealth. His sagacity had 
not failed to observe, that the popular objec> 
tions to the ancient government were founded 
less upon any objection to the royal authority 
in itself, than a dislike, amounting to detes¬ 
tation, of the privileges which it allotted to the 
nobles and to the clergy, who held, from birth 
and office, the right to fill the superior ranks 
in every profession, and barred the competi¬ 
tion of all others, however above them in merit. 
^Vhen, therefore, Napoleon constructed his 
new forms of monarchical government, he 
wisely considered that he was not, like here¬ 
ditary monarchs, lied down to any particular 
rules arising out of ancient usage, but. being 
himself creator of the power which he wield¬ 
ed, be was at liberty to model it according to 
his own pleasure. He had been raised also so 
easily to the throne, by the general acknow¬ 
ledgment of his merits, that be had not needed 
the assistance of a party (^his ow'ii; conse¬ 
quently, being unlimited by previous engage¬ 
ments, and by the necessity of gratifying old 
partisans, or acquiring new ones, his conduct 
was in a very unusual degree free and un¬ 
limited. 

Having, therefore, attained the summit of 
human power, he proceeded, advisedly and 
' deliberately, to lay the foundation of his throne 
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on that democratic principle \y|kh had open¬ 
ed his own career, and which^Ps the throw* 
ing open to merit, thoughwithoutfurther title, 
the road to success in every department of the 
state. This was the secret key of Napoleon's 
policy; and he was so well aided in the use of 
it, by acute perception of character, as well as 
by good nature and good feeling (both of 
which, in his cooler moments, he possessed), 
(hat he never, through all his vicissitudes, lost 
an opportunity of conciliating and pleasing 
the multitude by evincing a well-timed alien* 
lion to distinguish and reward talent. To this 
his conversation perpetually alluded; and for 
this he claims, and is entitled to, the highest 
praise. We have little hesitation in repeating, 
that it was this opening a full career to talent 
of every kind, which was the key-stone of his 
reputation, and the main foundation of his 
power. Unhappily, his love of merit, and dis* 
position to reward it, were not founded exclu¬ 
sively upon a patriotic attention to the public 
welfare, fur less ^ a purely benevolent desire 
to reward what ^s praiseworthy; but upon a 
principle of selhsh polirry, to which must be 
ascribed a great part of his success, no small 
portion of his misfortunes, and almost all his 
political crimes. 

We have quoted elsewhere the description 
given of the Emperor by his brother Lucien, 
in a moment probably of spleen, but which ' 
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has been uavertbeless confirmed by almost all 
the persons ^^itiially conversant with Napo¬ 
leon, at whom we have had an opportunity of 
making inquiries, a His conduct,* said his 
brother, «is entirely regulated by his policy, 
and his policy is altogciher founded upon ego¬ 
tism.* No man, perliaps, ever possessed (un¬ 
der the restrictions to be presently mentioned) 
so intense a proportion of that selfish principle 
which is so cuininon to humanity. It w’as 
planted by nature in his heart, aud nourished 
by the half monastic, half military education, 
which so early separated him from social ties; 
it was encouniged by the consciousness of 
possessing talents which rendered him no 
mate for the ordinary men among whom his 
lot seemed cast; and became a confirmed ha¬ 
bit, by the desolate cundilion in which he 
stood nt his first outset in life, without friend, 


protector, or patron. The praise, the pro¬ 
motion he received, were given to his genius, 
not to his person; and he who wa.s conscious 

forced bis own ^y, hud little to 



bind him in gratitude or kindness to those. 


who only made room for him because they 
durst not oppose him. His ambition was a 


modification of selfishness, sublime indeed in 


its effects and consequences, but yet, when 
strictly analyzed, leaving little but egotism in 
the crucible. 


Our readers are not, however, to suppose, 
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that the selfishness of Napole^ was of that 
ordinary and odious character,‘^which makes 
men miserly, oppressive, and fraudulent in 
private life; or which, under milder features, 
limits their,exertions to such enterprises as 
may contribute to their own individual profit, 
and closes the heart against feelings of patrio¬ 
tism, or of social benevolence. Napoleon's 
egotism and love of self was of a far nobler 
and more elevated kind, though founded on 
similar motives;—-just as the wings of the 
eagle, who soars into the regions of the sun, 
move on the same principles with those which 
cannot bear the dunghill fowl over the pales of 
the poultry-yard. 

To explain ourmeaning, we may add, tluit Na¬ 
poleon loved France, for France was his own. 
He studied to confer benefits upon her, for the 
profit redounded to her Emperor, whether she 
received amended institutions, or enlarged 
territories. He represented, as he boasted, 
the People as well as the Sovereign of France; 
he engrossed in his own person her immuni¬ 
ties, hergreatness, her glory, and was hound to 
conduct himself so as to exalt at the same time 
the Emperor and the empire. Still, however, 
the Sovereign and the state might be, and at 
length actually were, separated; and the ego¬ 
tistical character of Buonaparte could, after 
thatseparation, find amusement and interest in 
the petty scale of Elba, to which his exertions 
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were then limited.' Like the magic tent in 
the Arabian Tales, his faculties could expand 
to inclose half a world, with all its cares and 
destinies, or could accommodate tbcmselves 
to the concerns of a petty rock in the Mediter- 
miiean, and his own conveniences when he 
retreated to its prcciticis. We believe that 
while France acknowledged Napoleon as Enn 
peror, he w’ould cheerfully have laid down his 
life fur her benefit; but we greatly doubt, if, 
by merely raising his finger, he could have 
made her happy under the llourbons, whether 
(unless the merit of the action had redounded 
to bis own personal fame) that hngcr would 
have been lifted. In a word, his feelings of 
sclf-intei'est were the central point of a circle, 
the circumference of which may be extended 
or contracted at pleasuie, but the centre itself 
remains fixed and unchanged. 

It is needless to inquire how far this soli¬ 
citous, and wo must add, enlightened utteution 
to his own interest, facilitated liuouaparte's 
ascent to the supreme power. We daily wit¬ 
ness individuals, possessed of a very moderate 
proportion of parts, who, by intently applying 
themselves to the prosecution of some parti¬ 
cular object, without being drawn aside by the 
('alls of pleasure, the seductions of indolence, 
or other intertHiptinns, succeed ultimately in 


• SeeVol.VllI. pp. a35, 6. 
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attaining the object of their wishes. When, 
therefore, we conceive the powerful mind of 
Napoleon, animated by an unbounded vivacity 
of imagination, and an unconquerable tenacity 
of purpos(^i^(bving forward, without deviation 
or repose, to the accoiriplisliment of its pur¬ 
pose, which was nothing less than to acquire 
the dominion of the whole world, we cannot 
be surprised at the immense height to which 
he raised himself. 

But the egotism which governed his actions, 
—subjectalwaysto the exercise of his excellent 
sense, and the cultivation of his interest in the 
public opinion,—if in a great measure i( fa¬ 
voured the success of his various enterprises, 
did him in the end much mure evil than good; 
as it instigated his most desperate enterprises, 
and was the source of his most inexcusable 
actions. 

Moderate politicians will agree, that after 
the Imperial system was substituted for the 
Hepublican, the Chief Magistrate ought to have 
assumed and exerted a considerable strength 
of authority, in order to maintain that re-esta- 
blishmcnt of civil order, that protection of the 
existing state of things, which was necessary 
to terminate the wild and changeful recur¬ 
rence of perpetual revolutions. Had Napoleon 
stopped here, his conduct would have been 
unblameabie, and unblamed, unless by the 
more devoted followers of the house of Boiir- 
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bon, against whom Providence appeared to 
most men to have closed the gate of restora* 
tion. But his principles of egotism would not 
be satisfied until he had totally destroyed everv 
vestige of those free institutio^^ftf^hich had 
been acquired by the perils, taPolood, the 
tears of the Revolution, and reduced France, 
save fur tlie influence of public opinion, to the 
condition of Constantinople or of Algiers. It 
was a merit to raise up the throne, it was na¬ 
tural that he who did so should himself oc¬ 
cupy it; since in ceding it to the Rourhons, he 
must have betrayed tliose at whose hands lie 
accepted power; but to plunder the nation of 
(beir privileges as free-born uien, was the act 
of a parricide. The nation lost under his suc¬ 
cessive encroachments, what liberty (he an- 
(rient government had left them, and all those 
rights which had been acquired by the Revo¬ 
lution. Political franchises, individual inte¬ 
rests, the property of inunici}>alities, the pro¬ 
gress of education, of science, of mind and 
sentiment, all were usurped by the govern¬ 
ment. France w'as one immense army, under 
the absolute authority of a railiuiry comman¬ 
der, subject to no control nor responsibility. 
Jn that nation, so lately agitated by the nightly 
assembly of thousands of political clubs, no 
class of citizens, under any suppusable cir¬ 
cumstances, bad tbe right of uniting in the 
expression of their opinions. Neither in the 
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maDoers nor in the laws, did there remain any 
popular means of resistingthe errors or abuses 
of the administration. France resembled the 
political c arca se of Constantinople, without 
the insub<^^Bation of the Paclias, the under¬ 
hand resistXce of the Clcmas, and the frequent 
and clamorous mutinies of the Janizaries.' 

Whilst Napoleon destroyed successively 
every barrier of public liberty—while he built 
new state prisons, and established a high po¬ 
lice, which hlled France with spies and jailers 
—while he took the cliarge of the press so 
exclusively into his own hand—his policy at 
once, and bis egotism, led him to undertake 
those immense public works, of greater or less 
utility or ornament as the chance might be, 
but which were sure to be set down as monu¬ 
ments of the Emperor's splendour. The name 
given him by the working classes, of the Ge¬ 
neral Undertaker, was by no means ill bestow¬ 
ed; but in what an incalculably greater degree 
do such works succeed, when raised by the 
skill and industry ofthose who propose to im¬ 
prove their capital by the adventure, than 
when double the expense is employed at the 
arbinury will of a despotic sovereign! Yet it 
had^een well if bridges, roads, harbours, and 
public works, hud been the only compensation 

' Ilistoire de ta Guerre de la Peninsule, par Ir 
ral foy. 
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which I^poleon offered to the people of 
France for the liberties be took from them. 
But he. poured out to them, and shared with 
them, to drown all painful and degrading re- 
cullections, the intoxicating andSn draught 
of military glory and universal aomination. 
To lay the whole universe prostrate at the foot 
of France, while France, the Nation of Camps, 
should herself have no higher rank tlian the 
first of her own Fmperor's slaves, was the 
gigantic project at which he laboured with 
sttch tenacious assiduity. It was the Sisy> 
plwan stone, which he rolled so higli up the 
hill, that at length he was crushed under its 
precipitate recoil. 

The main objects of that immense enterprise 
were such as had been undertaken while his 
spirit of ambition was at its height; and no one 
dared, even in his councils, to interfere with 
tlic resolutions which he adopted. Had these 
been less eminently successful, it is possible 
he might have paused, ai^^erhaps might have 
preferred the tranquil pursuit of a course 
which might liave rendered one kingdom free 
and happy, to the subjugaiion of all Europe. 
Hut Napoleon's career of constant and 
terrupted success under the most disadvanta- 
ge<HU circumstances, together with his implied 
belief in his Destiny, conspired, with the 
extravagant sense of bis own importance, to 
impress him with an idea, that he was not 

VOL. IX. . I.*) 
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n in the roll of common men ,» and induced 
Kim to venture on die most desperate under¬ 
takings, as if animated less by the result of 
reason than by an internal assurance of success. 
After greatE^carriages, he is said sometime«> 
to have shown a corresponding depres'»ion; 
and thence he resigned four times the rlxirge 
of his army when he found his situation 
emkaiTas8ing,as if no longer feeling confidence 
in his own inind,orconceivii^ he wasdeserted 
for the moment by his guardian genius. There 
were similar alternations, too, according to 
General Gunt^ud's account, in bis conversa¬ 
tion. At tiroes, he would speak like a deity, 
at oihors, in the styleofavery ordinary person. 

To the egotism of Napoleon, we may also 
trace the general train of deception which 
marked his public policy, and, when speak¬ 
ing upon subjects in which his own character 
was implicated, his private conversation. 

In his public capacity, he had so completely 
prostituted the liigrty of the press, that 
Franck could know nothing whatever but 
through Napoleon's nwn bulletins. The bat¬ 
tle of Trafalgar Vas not hinted at till several 
mo after it had been fought, and then it 
was totally misrepresented; and so deep and 
dark was the mantle which covered the events 
in which the people were most interested, 
that, on the very evening svhen the battle of 
Montmartre was fought, the Moniteury the 
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chief organ of public inteUigence, was occu¬ 
pied in a commentary on nosographiey an^ 
criticism on a drama on the subject of the 
chaste Susannah. The hidinjgi the truth is 
only one step to the inventioi:i,|^ falsehood, 
and, as a periodical publisher of news, Napo¬ 
leon became so eminent for both, that, to 
oHelikea bulletin,* became an adopted ex¬ 
pression, not Ul^ly soon to lose ground in the 
French language, aud the more disgraceful 
to Napoleon, that he is well known to have 
written those official documents in most in¬ 
stances himself. , 

Even this deceptive system, this plan of al¬ 
ternately keeping the nation in ignorance, or 
abusing it by falsehood, intimated a sense of 
respect for public opinion. Men love dark¬ 
ness, because their deeds are evil. Napoleon 
dared not have submitted to the public an 
undisguised statement of his perfidious and 
treachei'ous attacks upon Spain, than which 
a more gross %reach <||.. general goftd faith 
and existing treaties could scarce have been 
conceived. Nor would he have ^ll^sen to 
plead at the public bar, the policy of his con¬ 
tinental system, adopted in total ignortMflpe of 
the maxims of political economy, and the 
consequences of which-were, first, to cause 
general distress, and then to encourage uni¬ 
versal resistance against the French yoke 
throughout the whole continent of Europe. 
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Nor IS it more likely that, ooiiid the pahhc 
Mve had the power of forming a previons 
judgment upon the probable erent of the 
Russian campaign, that rash enterprise would 
ever have had an existence. In silencing the 
voice of (he wise and good, the able and pa> 
triotic, and communicating only with such 
counsellors as were the echoes of his own in> 
clinations, Napoleon, like l^eav^ 

Kill'd his jihysician, aod the fee hebtou'd 

Vpon thr foul di^esbe 


This tJie more injurious, as Napoleon's 
knowledge of the politics, iutereats, and cha¬ 
racter ol foreign courts was, excepting in the 
case of Italy, exceedingly imperfect. The 
peace of Amiens might have remained unin¬ 
terrupted, and the essential good understand¬ 
ing betwixt France axMl Sweden need never 
have been broken, if Napoleon could, or 
would, have understood the free constitution 


of Fnglwd, which permits evAy man to print 
urpubnih what he may chuse; or if be could 
have bedh convinced that the institutions of 


Sweden did not pei'mic their government to 
placQ their fleets aud^i^nnies at the disposal of 
a foreign power, or to sink the ancient king¬ 
dom of the Goths into a secondary and vassal 


government. 

Self-love, so sensitive us that of Napoleon, 
shunned especially the touch of ridicule. The 
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gibeg of the English papers, the caricaturesaf 
the London print-shops, were the'petty stin|i 
which instigated, in a great measure, the 
bi-each of the peace of Amiens. 'I^be laughter* 
loring Frenchmen were interdicted,the use of 
satire, which, all-licensed during the times of 
tlie republic, had, even under the monarchy, 
been only punished witli a short and easy con¬ 
finement in th^£astille. During the time of 
the consulate,^i^leon was informed thata co¬ 
mic opera, something on the plan of the English 
farce of High Life Below Stairs, had been com- 
posedbyMonsieurDupatyand broughtforward 
on die stage, and that, in this audacious per¬ 
formance, three valets mimicked the manners, 
and even the dress, of the three Consuls, and 


especially his own. He ordered that the ac¬ 
tors should be exposed at tbc Gr^ve, in the 
dresses they baddaredtoassume, whichshould 
be there stripped from their backs by the 
executioner; and he commanded that the au¬ 
thor should be' sent to ^ Domingo, ^d plac¬ 
ed, as a person under requisition, at the dis¬ 
posal of the commandor-in-cliief. The sentence 
was not executed, for the offence bad not 


existed, at least to the extent alleged; ' but the 
intention shows I^apoleon's ideas of the liberty 
of the stage, and intimates *what wtNild lave 
been the fate of the author of Uie Beggar's 


' Mdmoimtmr le Consulaif^. 
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^era, had he written for the French Opera 

nique. ‘ 

But no li^ht) \viuch reason or information 
could supply, was able to guide the intensity 
of a selfish ambitioo, which made Napoleon 
desire that the whole adminiS ntion of the 
whole world should not only remotely, but 
even directly and immediately, depend on his 
own pleasure. When he districted kingdoms 
to his brothers, it was undel^e express un> 
derstanding that they were to follow in e«-yry 
thing the course of politics which be should 
dictate; and, after all, he seemed only to create 
dependeiu states for the purpose of resuming, 
them. Ue dethroned his brother Louis, lor 


refusing to countenance the oppressions 
which, in the name of France, he Imposed u 
Holland; and he h ad thoughts of removing Jo 
seph from Spain /hen he saw of what a fair 
and goodly real: a he had pronounced him king. 
In his wild and insatiable extravagance of ad* 
mini«>t(‘i'iii(; n person the government of ^ery 
realm wh( h he conquered, he brought his 
powerf 4’ mind to the level of that of the spoil¬ 
ed child, who will not he satisfied ‘Without 


h4^1diDg in its own band whatever has caught 
Its eye. The system, grounded on ambition 
iij inordinate, carried with it in its exceils the 


principles of its own ruin. The runner who 
will never stop for repose must at last fall 
down with fatigue. Had Napoleon succeeded 
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both m Spain and Russia, he would not have 
rested, until he had iound elsewhere the dli^ 


asters of Raylen and of Mo^ow. 

'i'he consequences of the unjustifiable ag- 
gre><s*>io{is of the treuch Emperor \^re an un- 
liiniiod extent of slaughter, fire, and human 
lOty, ail -iribing from the ambition of one 
v:..r« ‘vhi)s never giving the least sign of liaving 
r> j.cnied the unbounded mischief, seemed, on 
de eontnu'v, CO ju-tifY and take pride in the 
which he had occasioned. This ambi* 
tion, i'((ttally insatiable and incurable, justified 
Eur(>}«! io seciivin{{ his person, as if it had 
been that of lunatic. whubC misguided rage 
was not directed against an individual, but 
'tgaiiibf the civilu.ed world ; which, wellni^ 
overcoo'c by him, and e.scnping with dil’ficulty, 
had a natural riglit to be guaranteed against 
repetition of the frantic exploits of a being 
who seemed guided by more than human pas> 
siun, and capable of employing in execution of 
his purpose more than human strengtli. 

The same egotism, the same spirit of self 
deception, which marked Napoleon during his 
long and awful career of access, followed hiui 
into adversity. He framed apologies for the 
use of bis little company of followers, as he 
liad formerly manufactured bulletins for the 
Great Nation. Those to whom tliese excuses 


were addressed. Las Cases and the other gentle¬ 
men of Napoleon's suite, being too much de- 
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voted to him, smd too^eaerousto dispute, after 
his fell, doctsines whi^ it woiild have been 
dangerous to coa^oveit dhriag bis power, 
received whatever be said as truths delivered 
by a propjiet, and set down doubtless to the 
score of inspiration what could by no effort 
be reconciled to truth. The horrid evils 
which afHicted Europe daring the years of his 
success were represented to Qthers, and per> 
haps to his own mind, as cona^uences which 
the Emperor neither wished nor contemplated, 
but which were necessarily and unalterably 
attecbed to the execution of the great plans 
which the Man of Destiny bad been called 
upon earth to perform, resembling in so far 
•ne lurid and fear>in.spiring train pursuing 
the rapid course of a brilliant comet, which 
the laws of theuniverse have projected through 
the patliless Hrmament. 

Some crimes he committed of a different 
character, which Seem to have sprung, not like 
the general evils of war, from the execution of 
great and calculated j^ans of a political or mi¬ 
litary kind, but most have had their source in 
a temper naturally passionate and vintfictive. 
The Duke d'Enghien's murder was at the bead 
of this list; a gratuitous-act of treachery and 
cruelty, which, being undonialde, led Napo* 
Jeon to be believed capable of other crimes of 
a secret and bloody character,—'Of die murder 
of Pichegru and of Wright,—of the spiriting 
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away of Mr Windhao, who was never after¬ 
wards heard of,'<-4ad •pf other actions of simh* 
lar atrocity. Wc pause before charging him 
witli any of those which have not been dis¬ 
tinctly proved. For, while it is certain tliat 
he had a love of personal vengeance, proper, 
it is said, to liis country, it is equally evident, 
that, vehement by temperament, he was le¬ 
nient and cal«| by policy; and that, if he Had 
indulged the f^mer disposition, the security 
with wbiidi lie might have dune so, together 
with the ready agency of his fatal police, would 
Imvc made his rage resemble tliat of one of the 
Roman emperors, lie was made sensible, too 
late, of the general odium drawn upon him by 
the. murder of the Duke d’Enghien, and does 
not seem to have been disposed to incur far¬ 
ther risks of popular liatred in prosecution of 
his individual rcsenuztent. The records of hU 
police, however, and the persecutions expe¬ 
rienced by those whom Napoleon considered^ 
as his personal cneinies, show tliat, by starts 
at least, nature resumed her bent, and^that 
he, upon whom there was no restraint, save 
his respect for public opinion, gave way occa¬ 
sionally to the temptation of avenging bis pri¬ 
vate injuries. He remarked it as a weakness 
in the character of bis favourite Caesar, that he 
siifTered his enemies to remain in possession 
of the power to injure him; and Antommarchi, 
the reporter of the observation, admitted, that 
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when he looked on the person b^ore hiui) be 
could DM IkK acknowledge that he was unlike- 
ly to fall into such an error. 

When Napoleon laid aside reserve, and 
spoke what were probably his true sentitnenis, 
he endeavoured to justify those acts of bis go- 
vemment which transgressed the rules of jus¬ 
tice and morality, by political necessity, and 
roAons of state; or, in otber words, by the 
pressure of his own internet. ‘ This, however, 
was a plea, the full benefit of which he re¬ 
served to vindicate his own actions, never 
permitting it to be used by any other sove¬ 
reign. He considered himself privileged in 
transgressing the law of nations, when his in¬ 
terests required it; but pleaded as warmly 
upon the validity of public law, when alleging 
it bad been infringed by other states, as if he 
himself had in all iQStanca#respectcd its doc¬ 
trines as inviolable. 


But although Napoleou thus at times refer¬ 
red to state necessity as the ultimate source 
of aAious otherwise unjustifiable, he more fre¬ 
quently endeavoured to disguise his errors by 
denial, or excuse them by apologies which 
had no foundation. Ills habits of concealing 
truth, and inventing falsehood, had become 
so strong, that his very last will and testament 
hears the grossest marks of his deceptive sys¬ 
tem. He avers that the Duke d'Enghien was 
convicted by his own confession of havii>g 
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maiotaiDed sixty assassing in France for the 
purpose of murdering Napoieon. The exa¬ 
mination of the duke bears Bn express denial 
of this charge, instead of a confession; nor 
was there the slightest attempt made to con¬ 
tradict him by other testimony. He be¬ 
queathed, in like manner, a legacy to a villain 
who had attempted the assassination of the 
Duke of Wellington ; the assassin, acconfing 
to his strange argument, Ikaving as good a 
right to kill hiji rival and victor, as the English 
had to detain him prisoner at St Helena. 
This clause in the last will of a dying man, is 
not striking from its atrocity merely,.but from 
the^ inaccuracy of the moral reasoning which 
it exhibits. Napoleon has drawn a parallel 
betwixt two cases, which must be therefore 
both right or both wrong. If both were 
wrong, why reward the ruffian with a legacy? 
but if both were right, why complain of the 
British government for detaining him at St 
Helena? 

But, indeed, the whole character of Napo¬ 
leon's autobiography marks his desire to di¬ 
vide mankind into two classes,—^his friends 
and his enemies; the former of whom are to 
be praised and vindicated; the latter to be 
vilified, censured, and condemned, without 
any regard to trudi, justice, or consistency. 
To take a gross example, he stoutly affirmed, 
that the treasures which were removed from 
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Paris in Apni^ iBi4) and carried to Orleans, 
vivre seiad^ and divided by the ministers of 
the allied powers,•^-Talleyrand, Mettemich, 
liardenbei^, and Castlereagh; and that the 
money thus seised included the marriage>por- 
tion of the Empress Maria Louisa.' Had-tlns 
story been true, it would have presented Na> 
pcdeon with a very simple means of avenging 
himself upon I.K)rd Castlereagh, by putting the 
Briddb public in possession of the secret. 

It is no less remarliaMe, that Napoleon, 
though himself a soldier and a disttngnished 
one, could nev^ allow a tribute of candid 
praise to the troops and generals by whom, he 
was snccessirefy opposed. In mentioning bis 
victories, he frequently bestows commenda¬ 
tion upon the valour and conduct of the van¬ 
quished. This was an additional and more 
delicate mode of praising hihiself and his own 
troops, by whom these enemies were over¬ 
thrown. But he never allows any merit -to 
those by whom he was defeated in turn. He 
professes never to liave seen the Prussian 
troops behave well save at Jena, or the Rus¬ 
sians but at Aiisterlitz. Those armies of the 
same nations, whidi be both saw and felt in 

' &ee Dr O'Meara’a Vom fntn StHelenSf who seems 
himself to have been startled at the enormitj of the 6c- 
cioo. What makes it jret raoreeatravagsnt is, that Napoleon's 
will disposes of a part of that very treasure, as if it were 
■tiU in die hands of Maria Loaita. 
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the cninpai^infi of iSi^and iSi3, .and before 
whom he made aucb dieastroue recreate as 
those of .Moscow and Leipsic, were, accord¬ 
ing to his expressions, mere canaille. 

In the same manner) when he details an 
action in which he triumphed, he is sure to 
boast, like the old Grecian (very justly per- 
hapsj, tliat in this Fortune had no share; 
while his defeats are entirely and exclusively 
attributed to the rage of the elements, tlie 
combination of some most extraordinary and 
tmexpecLed cu^mstances, the htilure of some 
of his lieutenants or inareschals, or,. Hnally, 
the obstinacy of the general opposed, who, by 
dint of stupidity, blundered into success 
through circumstances which slmuld have in> 
sured his ruin. 

In a word, from one end of Napoleon's 
works to the other, he has scarcely allowed 
himself to be guilty of a single fault or a single 
folly, excepting of that kind,. which, arising 
iroin an over*confideDCe [and generosity, men 
secretly claim as merits, while they affect to 
give them up as matters of censure. If we 
credit his own word, we must brieve him to 
have been a hiultless and impeccable being. 
If we do not, we must set him down as oim; 
fliatj where bis own reputation was concern¬ 
ed, told his story with a total disregard to can¬ 
dour and truth. 

Perhaps it was a consequence of the saipe 
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indifference to truth, ^hich induced Napo¬ 
leon to-jicciFe into his favour those French 
officers 'who broke ffieir parole by escape 
from England. This, he alleged, be did by 
way of retaliation, the Bntisfa government 
having, as he pretended, followed a similar 
line of conduct. The defence is false, in 
point of fact; but if it were true, it forms no 
apology for a sovereign and a genci^ coun¬ 
tenancing a breach of honour io a gentleman 
and a soldier. The French oncers who libe¬ 
rated themselves by such means^were not the 
less dishonoured men, and unfit to bear com¬ 
mand in the army of France, though |feey 
could have pointed with trdth to similaAa- 
amples of infamy in England. 

But the most extraordinary instance of Na¬ 
poleon’s deceptive system, and of bis determi¬ 
nation, at all events^-to plactflnmself under the 
most favourable light to the beholders, is his 
attempt to represent himself as the friend and 
protector of liberal and free principles. He 
bad destroyed every vestigeof liberty in France 
—^he had persecuted as-ideologists all who 
cherished its memory—be had boasted him¬ 
self the restorer of monarchical government— 
the war between the ConsthM^onalists and 
him, covered, after the return from Elba, by a 
hollow truce, had been renewed, and the libe- 
ralists had expelled him from the capital—he 
left in his testament, the appellation of 


%^d 
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traitor wiUi La Fayeu^ one of Ui^ir earliest, 
most devoted, and most sincere <^efs—yet, 
notwitlistanding all this constant opposition 
to the party which professes most to be guided 
by them, he has ventured to represent himself 
as a friend of liberal ideas 1 He has done so, 
and he has been believed. 

There is but one explanation of this. The 
friends of revolution are upon principle the 
enemies of ancient and established govem- 
mejUs—Napoleon became the opponent of the 
estaldished powers fi^m circnmstance.s; not 
because he disputed the character of their go¬ 
vernment, but because they would not admit 
lii^ into their circle; and though there was 
not, and conid not be, any real connexion be> 
twixt his system and that of the Liberalists, yet 
both had the same opponents, and each loved 
in the other thedBiiemy their enemies. It 
vs as the business of Napoleon in his latter days, 
to procure, if professions coul^ gain it, the 
sympatliy and good opinion of any or every 
class of politicians;: while, on the contrary, it 
could not be indifferent tp that to which he 
made advances, to immber among tbeir dis¬ 
ciples, even fn the twelfth hour, the name of 
Napoleon. It resembled what sometimes hap¬ 
pens in the catholic church, when a wealthy 
and powerful sinner on his death>bed receives 
the absolution of .the church on easy term^ 
and dies after a life spent in licentious course* 
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wrapt ap litkthe inaa]|)e, and girded with the 
cord, ofi^ibe order of unusual strictness. Na¬ 
poleon, living a despot and a conqueror, has 
had his mesDory consecrated and held up to 
admiration by men, who-term themselves em¬ 
phatically the friends of freedom. 

The faults of Buonaparte, we conclude as we 
uocninenced, were rather those of the sove¬ 
reign and politician, than of the individual. 
Wisdy is it written, that if we say we have no 
sin we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not 
in us. It was the inordinate force of ambition 
wliich made him tlie scourge of Europe; it was 
his efforts to disguise that selfish principle, that 
made him combine frand with force, and esta¬ 
blish a regular system for deceiving those whom 
he could not subdue. Had his natural dispo¬ 
sition been coldly cruel, like that of Octavius, 
or had he given ^y to tlffc warmth of his 
temper, like other despots, bis private history, 
as well as t^t of liis campaigns, must have 
beeu written in Idlers of blood. If, instead 
of asserting that be never committed a crime, 
he had limited his self*eulr>gy to asserting, that 
in attaining and wielding supreme power, he 
liad resisted the temptation to commit many, 
he could not have been contEg^icted. Ar^ 
this is no small praise. 

His system of government was false in the 

f itreme. It con^trehended the slavery of 

ranee, and aimed at the subjugation of the 
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world. But to the foiyxier he did much to 
requite them for the jewel o^ which^Ji^ robbed 
them. He gave them a reg.ular government, 
schools, institutions, courts of justice, and a 
code of laws. In Italy, his rule was eqully 
splendid and b^eficial.« The good efmcts 
which arose to ocher countries from his reign 
and character, begin also to be felt, though 
iinqiiestionabiy they are not of the kind which 
he intended to produce. His invasions, tend¬ 
ing to reconcile the discords which existed in 
many states between the governors and go¬ 
verned, by teaching ^em to unite together 
against a common enemy, ^ve 'tended to 
*700861) the feudal yoke, to ennghten the mind 
both of prince and people, and have led to 
many admirable results, which will not be the 
less durably advantageous, that they liave 
arisen, and are^’ising, slowly, and without 
contest. * 

In closing, the Life of Napoleon Blon.a- 
p.AitTE, we are culled uppn to observe, that he 
was a man tried in the two extremities, of the 
must exalted pow’er and the most ineffable ca¬ 
lamity; and if he occasionally appeared pre¬ 
sumptuous when supported by the armed force 
ofhalfaworl^or unreasonably querulous when 
imprisoned \mhin the narrow limits of St He¬ 
lena, it is scarce within the capacity of those 
whose steps have never led them beyond the 

i5. • 
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middle path of life) to estimate either the 
strengtlu^he temptations to whidi ho yielded, 
or the f(^e of mind which be opposed to those 
which he was able to resist. 
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Buonaparte’s protest. 

Fnge loi. 

«Jr •olcnnellemcnt ici, it la fnce ilu Oicl et des 

hoininei), contre la violence qui m’est fiiitc, cqjitre la viola, 
lion de mes draiu les plus tacr^ eii d^pusant par la force 
ma pcrsoiine et de ma liliertd. 

■ Je suia venii liltremeDi n hord du Bellernplioi]; je nc 
sut9 point prisiinnier; jc auis I'hi'ite dc I'An^Tleterre. Ty 
(Di» veiiu a rinstigatiuo mi>me du capitaiiiv, qui a dit 
avoir dea ordres du Gouvemetnent de me r^evoir, ct dc 
me conduire en Angl^rre, avec ina suite, li ceia m'elait 
.t{p^able. Je me euis prdsente' de bonne foi pour vooir me 
rnatlre sous ia protection det lots d'Augleterre. Auasilnr 
.'tssU k bord du DeUerupbon, je fus sur lu foyer du pcuple 
Rritanniquc. Si le Gouvcmcroei^ en donnant des urdres 
au Capitaine du Bellerophon, de me rrcevoir ain»i qne 
ma suite, n’a voulu que teudre une entbuche, il a forfait h 
I’ltonneur ot fl^tri son pavilion. Si ret acte se consoinroait, 
flc aerait en vaiA quo les Anglais vuodraient parl» a ['Eu¬ 
rope de leur loyaute, de leurs iuU, et de leur liberte. 
La fol Britanniqae froutto'a perdue dans Fhospitalitd 
du JieUewpkon-. iffbn appelle a niisloire; die dira qu'un 
ennemi, qui St vingt ans la {pierre anx people Anglais, 
vint librcment, dans son inforCune, cbercher un asile sous 
ses lois. Quelle plus ^clatante preuve pouvaii-il lui donner 
de son estime et de sa conSancr? Mats comment repon- 
dt(>nn Oil Angleterra-kuDe telle magnanimiie?—On feignit 
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(le teQclre'4lbe iMio bospitflicre a cet eimemi, et quaricl 
i\ 96 fut lio£de boime foi, on rimmola. 

(SigD^) n’SkWLiOV. 

• .4 bord^uBellerophon, 

4 Aoiitf i6i5«« 

TniaStiTlOH. 

ft 1 hereby lolemnly protest^ ia tbe face of Heaven and 
of men, against the violence done me, and against the 
violation of niy most sacred rights, io forcibly disposing 
of my person and my liberty. 

• 1 came voluntarily on board of the Bellerophon; I 

am not a prisoner—1 am the guest of England. I came 
fill board even at the instigalioii of the captain, who toM 
me he had urders from the government to receive me and 
iny suile> and rooduct me to England, if agreeable to me. 
I presented with gooil faith, to put myself under 

|he protection of the English laws. As soon ns 1 was on 
board file Hellerophon, I was under shelter of the Hrilisti 
people. If the government, in giving orders to Uie cap- 
tain of the Bellcrophoo to receive me as well a^ ray suite, 
only intended to lay a snare for me, it has forfeited its 
honour, and^disgraced its flag. If this act be con»nui«' 
mated, the English will in vain boast to Europe their in¬ 
tegrity, their laws, and their liberty. British good laiih 
Will be lost in the hospitality of the Bellerophon. I ap¬ 
peal to history; it will say that an enemy, who for twenty 
years waged w*iir against the Elnglish people, came volun¬ 
tarily, in his misfortunes, to seek an asylotn \tnder their 
laws. ^\'hat more brilliant proof could he give of lus 
tisicem and his coniidence? Bui what return did England 
make for to much toagnanlmity?—They feigned to stretch 
forth a friendly hand to that enemy; and when he deli* 
>nred liiniself ap in good fnitb^ lliey sacrJKced him. 

(Signed) «N&P 0 La 09 . 

•4 0)1 bounl the lUdietvphofi, 

4 t/i Augustf 1 6 1 5. • 

We have already, in the (ext, completely rehitud the 
pretence that Buonaparte was ensnared ou boaid th(^ 
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b«llerophoD. Every eEpreuioD of Gaptftio fl^jjltland went 
to ditown any. authority to treat with Mapcj^^^ or graat 
him coDcUtioni of any kiDil; o^r could he^^^Hbore when 
his private opinion was demanded^ than inn he had no 
reason to^uppose that Napoleon*would be ill received in 
England. This Was in pretence of Capt^ Sartoriut and 
Captain Gambler^ both of whom Captain Maitland ap¬ 
pealed to in support of l&ii statement. We do not^ 
however^ f^l it too much^ on the present occasion^ to 
copy the letters which passed betwixt Lord Keith, ou the 
one hand, aud Captain Maitland, Captain Sartorius, and 
Optain Gambier, on the other. 


■ Totnmntf ut onc/ior under Dvrry heatf, 
yth .fuyuifi, 181 j. 


« SiH, 

H Count Las Cases having this mumuig^stilted to nu*, 
fliac he understood from you, when he w*as (in board tbe 
"llellerophon in Basque Hoads, on a mission from General 
Huouaparte, that you W'ere authorised to receive the 
(rcncral and his suite onboard the ship you command, 
for runveyatire to England ; and that you assured him, Hi 
the same time, that both the General and IKs suite would 
he well received there; you are to repoit For my informa- 
tiuij such ohservatioub as you may consider it^jicccssai v 
to make upon these assertions. 

«1 am, Sir, 

« Your most obedient bumble servant, 

■ Kkith, AdiitiiaL 

•• t«i»pinin Msitlarul, 

0 <*Jleroplion.« 


- U, Mt S, BelUrophou, 
Pi^moutfi Sound, Sth ^ngusi, 

» 

u My Loan, 

• 1 have to acknowledge the receipt of your Lordship » 
letter of yesterday*s date, informing me ihut Count Las 
Cases li»id stated to you, that he hed understood from 
lue, when he was on boanl the Bellerophon in Basque 
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RMds, on4h)(iMon from General Buonaparte, that I waa 
aathorite^in receire the General am] bis suite on board 
the ship fi|^Bmind, form conveyance to ED{f)and$ and 
that I asaui^a him, at the same time, that both die General 
and hia euite vrould be%eN received llmre^ and dirccunf; 
me to report, Ibr yonr LordsKip^s infomation, such ob* 
servaduna as I may consider it necessary to make upon 
these assatlioDs. I shaU, m consequence, state, to the 
best of my recollection^ the whole of the transaction that 
took place between Count Las Cases and me, on the i4th 
of July, respectin^r the embarkation of Napoleon Buona* 
parte, for the veracity of which I bef^ to refer your 
IfOrdikip to Captain Sartorius as to what was said in the 
iDonim({, and to that officer and Captain Gambier (the 
Myrmidon having joined nic in the aflemoou) as to what 
passed in the evening. 

* Yonr Lordship being informed already of the flag of 
trace that came out to me on the loth of July, as well 
as of every thing that occurred on that oocasioii, I shall 
confine myself to the transactions of the s4th of die same 
month* 

« Early in the tnomiDg of that day, the officer of the 
watch ioformed me, a schooner, Ijearing a flag of truce, 
was approaching: on her joiniog the ship, about seven 
A« M. the Gount Las Cases and General Lallemand came 
tm board, when, on being shown into die cabin, Las Cases 
asked me if any answer had been returned to the letter 
sent by me to Sir Henry liodiaoi, respecting Napoleon 
Buonaparte being allowed to pass for America, cither in 
the fngales or in a neutral vessel. I informed him no 
answer had been returned, thought hourly expected, in 
coQsequence of those dispatches, Sir Hcmy llotham 
woald arrive; and, as 1 had told Monsieur Las (^scs when 
last on board, that I should send my boat in when the 
answer came, it was quite unecessary to have sent out a 
flag of truce on that account:—there, for the thne, the 
conversation termioaied. On their coming on board, J 
had made the signal for the Captain of the flianey, being 
demroDS of haring a^iiwess to all that might pass. 

« After breakfast (dsTingwliich Captain SarioritM came* 



on )>oard) we relired to the afier^abin^ wMtl Monsieur 
Las Cases began on the same subject, aod^id, • The 
Emperor was so anaioua to step the furlhilP^usion of 
blood, that he woold to America in any way the Eng* 
liidi Governmani would saoctioDf dcher in a neutral, a 
disarmed frigate^ or an English ship of war. • To which 
I replied, «i I have no authority to pemiit any of those 
measnres; but if he cliuses to come on hoard the ship ! 
command, I think, under the orders I am acting with, I 
may venture to receive'him, and carry him to England; 
but if I do so, 1 can in no way be answerable for the 
reception he may meet with: » (this 1 repealed several 
times:) whcD Las Cases said, • 1 have little donl% under 
those cirr am stances, that you will see the Empei%r on 
board the Bellerophon. • After some more general con* 
versatton, and the above being frequently repeated, Mon* 
sieur Las Cases' and General lisllemand took their leave; 
and I assure your Lordship, that I never in any way 
Entered into conditions with respect tn die ret*eplioo Ge* 
neral Buonaparte was to meet with; nor was it at that 
time finally arranged that be was to come on lioard the 
Bellerophon. lo the course of conversation, Las Cases 
asked me, whether 1 thought Buonaparte would be well 
received in England? lo which I gave the only answer 1 
f'onld do ID my situation*-** That 1 did not at all know 
\vliat was the iotention of the British GoventmenC; but 1 
liad no reason to suppose he would not be well received, h 
I t is here worthy of remai'k, that when Las Cases came 
on hoard, he assured me that Buonaparte was then at 
Rochefort, and tliat it would be necessary for him to go 
there to report the conversation that liad passed between 
tis (this I can prove by the testimouy of Captain Sarto* 
rius, and the first lieutenant of tliis ship, to whom I spoke 
of it at the time), which statement was not fact; Ruonn* 
parte never having quitted Ide d'Aix, or the frigates, after 
the 3d. 

« I was therefore much surprised at seeing Monsieur 
Las Cases on hoard again before seven o'clock the same 
evening; and one of the first questioA I put to him was, 
t^hether be had ])cen at Roche fort )> He answered, that, 
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oo returniiijg to hie d'Au^ he foood that Napoleon had 
arrived ibega. 

« Moorifl| Las Catos then preiented to me the letter 
Coant Bertrand wrote cooceminj^ Buonaparte's intention 
to come oo hoard the ship (a copjr of which hat been 
transmitted to your Lordship by Kr^eory Hot ham) ; 
and it was not till then agreed upon that I shoald receive 
hitii; when cither Monsieur Las Cases, or General Gour* 
(jand (I am not positive whi^, as I was employed 
writing my own dispatches), wrote to Bertrand to iiiibrni 
liim of it. W*bile paper was preparing* to write the 
letter, I said aQaio to Monsieur I«as Cases^ if You will 
recoll^l 1 liave no anlhority for making conditions of 
any iirt.» Nor has Monsieur Las Cases ever started sucli 
an idea till the day before yesterday. That it was nut 
the feeling of Rnoriaparte, or the rest of hii people, 1 
will give strong p« oof, drawn from the cotiversaiions they 
have held with me. 

» As I never heard the subject mentioned till two Jayj? 
a{;o, 1 shall not detail every cooversaliou that has passed^ 
but confine myself to that period. 

• The night that the squadron anchored at the back ot 
Berryliead, Buonaparte sent for roc about ten r. m. and 
said lie was iaformetl by fiertraud, chat I had received 
orders to remove him to the Northumberland, and wished 
to know if that was the case; on being told that it was, 
he requested that I would write a letter to Bertrand^ 
stating I had such orders, that it might not appear he 
went of his own accord, bat that he had been forced to 
do so. i told him 1 could hove no olijectioD, and wrote 
a letter to that effect, which your lordship afterwards 
sanctioned, and desired me, tf he required to give him 
a copy of the oitler. 

■ After having arranged that matter, I was going Ig 
withdraw, when be requested me to remain, as he had 
sonielfaing more to say; he theu began complaiuuig of 
his treatment in being forced to go to St Helena: among 
other things he observed, «Tb6y say I made no condi* 
tioiis : certaioly I Andeiig conditions : how could a pri¬ 
vate man (uA par^^ier) make conditions with a nation? 
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or (as the 

row myfolf 

ail (iie genera «>Uy ut th« Kti(]U««b iialiciii : 1 <1 aimed a 
plar4* 9iir tetwx foyers^ ami my only uisli \\asti> purchase 
a small rstai«^^ aud one) my life in irnnrftitliity/ Afici 
more of (he same sort (if ('OUTcrsadon, 1 leU him for the 
iiiglu. 

« On (he moniinjj he renniMul f»Yuii the Bellerophofi to 
the Norlhumbcrl.imi, he hciiI f«ii me and ^aid^ 

have sent for yon to express my {p'ntiuide (tv yniir con- 
duet to me, uiiilc I liavc hem on hoard (lie ship you 
eoiimiand. My vet eplioii m Kii^huid lia^ hern very dif* 
fereiil Irorn wliat I expected; hut yon (liroo{]hotjt have 
hehased lihe a mail of honour; and 1 n»i|uo>( you \\i\\ 
«acrept iny tliauks, ax v\c*ll ax eoiiTcy them to the officers 
uin) .-ilnpN rofiipniiy of the Ihdleroplioii/ 

*• Soiui afterward*, Monthohni catne to iiik ftom Ihiona- 
•}iarte; hut, to tiudiTStand wliai passed hetween him and 
inc« 1 must re^erl to a coiiveiHatjon that I had with Ma« 
dame I'ertraMd on die pasba{*e from Uoihefurt. 

It IS not nurcssnry in slate how the roincrsotioo com- 
ineuiv n* it dou^ nut apply to the present transaction; 
hut .nlie informed me that it uas ihinnap.ute's intention 
to pre^rnt me tvUh a liox coiilaioin;; )fi> pie lure set >sitli 
d««iiiu>n'U. I answered, Inipe not, fori cannot rccei>c 
i(/~^lhen >00 will o^end him \ery iiiueli,* she said. ^If 
that is iho ease,' I replied, rcMpiesl you wdl take mea¬ 
sures to prevent its heinj; oiTered, as it is alMulnti ly iiu- 
]>oss(hle I can accept of it; and 1 wish to spare iiim the 
inortiiieaiioii, and myself the pain, of a refusal.' llierc 
the nia:ter dropt, and I heard iia more uf it, till ohuut 
li.ilf an liour before Buonaparte i|iutt(!d (be BulliTopbou^ 
Avlien Muntliolon came to me, and said be was desired 
hy Buonaparte to express (be bi{*h sense he riitertaiiied of 
my conduct tbroQQhout the whole of the trnnxaclion : 
tliat il liad heen bis inteiiliou to prexetit me willi a hci\ 
eojiitaiiiing bis portrait, hut that bo lluder^(oQd 1 was do- 
fciiniiied not to accept iK 1 said, ^ l^ccd as 1 wax, I felt 
it impossible Co receive a prexent froi^biin, tbou{jh I was 
hi(jlily flattered at ibe tcatimoijy bo liad hunir to the u[i- 
voi. JX. *i6 


1 wanted Didlunf; from them but hoH]iitaUtY4 
anciriilx would express il) air and water. 
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nghuiesa of my condact throug^out.^ Moatholoo added, 

^ One of tM't^eateet eauea of diagrin he feeU in xwt 
being admmed to an interriew with the Prince Begenty 
iH, t^t ho had determined to aiL at a fapov^ your being 
piomoted to the rank of Rear-Admiral/ To whidi 1 
replied, ^'fhet would have been quite iatpoiaible, bat 1 
do not the lest feel the kindnett of tbe intention.' I then 
•aid, am hurt that Lat Caaet tbottld say I held forth 
any atturancet at to the reception Buonaparte was to 
meet with in England/—^Ohf said he, *Las Cases is dis* 
appointed in his eipectationt: and as he negotiated die 
atfair, be attributes tbe Emperors siiuation to himself: 
but I can assure yon, that he (Buonaparte) feels conrin*- 
crd you have acted like a man of honour throughout/ 

As your Lordship overheard part of a eouversation 
which took plaro between Lai Cases and me on d^ 
quartet>deck^f the BeUerc^bon, I shall not detail it; but 
on that occasion, I positively denied having promised- 
any thing as to the recepdon of Buonaparte and his suite; 
and 1 believe your Lordship was of opinion be could 
not moke out the statement to you* It is extremely ud« 
pleasant for me to be under the necessity of entering 
into a detail of this sort; but tbe unhandsome represen¬ 
tation Las Cases, has made to your Lordship of my con¬ 
duct, has obliged me to produce prooA of the light in 
wluch the transaction was viewedlfy Buonaparte as well 
as his attendants. 

«I again repeat, that Captain Gambier and Sartorius 
can verify the principal part of what 1 have stated, as far 
concerns the charge made against me by Count Las 
Case>. 

have the honour to be 
« Tour Lordship's 

■ Most obedient hnmble aervaut, 

« Fasnsaicx L. Msitsaud. 

« To tbe Bight Hea 
Vucouot Kciihf G. r« B. 
i*tr , etc., etc • 
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« Slaney, in Plymouth S^undf 
i5lA Auyusip i8i5. 

« Mt Lobd, 

«1 kave read CapttiA MaitUDd's letter to yonr Lord« 
sbipf of die 8tk inslani, cootaining hia obaerratioos tipon 
tke aaaertiona made on the preceding day by Count Las 
Caaea; and I moat fully atteat the correctneia of the atate* 
meot he has inade^ so far aa i^tatea to the conreraations 
that took place in my presence. 

«I hare the honour to be 
• Yoor Lordship's 

■ Moat obedient bumble servant, 

« G« B. SAEToaina, 

«Capt« of H. M. 8. Slaney. 

«To the Right Hoo. 

Viicotttit ILeith» G. G. B. 
etc., etc, etc.* 


It happened that Captain Gambler's atteitatiou to the 
above atatemenf waa not iu Captain Mailland'a poaseaaion; 
but, having obtained a copy of it from the Jrindoeaa of 
Mr Meike, secretary to Lord Keith, we can supply this 
additional piece of evidence to a proof already ao dUtinct 
in itself. 


«I have read the pMiceding letter « (that of Captain 
Maitland), « and most fully attest the correctnesa of what 
Captain Maitland has aai^ ao far aa relates to what oc** 
curred in my presence on the evening of the ]4tli of inly. 

(Signed) • Rokbt GsMsin, 

m Gaptam of H* M. %ip 
• Myrmidon.’* 
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Page 119 . 

States of THBRifOtfSTEii, as taken at Decdwoody Island of 
St Helena, during 13 Calendar Months, \iz, from 1 st 
Sept. ) 8 io, to 3 1 st Aug. 18 ainclusive.—This con¬ 
densed view of the different states of the Thermometer 
was kept at Deadwood, which it jost one short mile from 
Lon{praod, and therefore expresses the esart tempera- 
tore of the climate in which lie and more 

urpiablc, certainly, than most in the known world. In 
point of moinlure, I>r Shorn U not of opinion that Si 
Helena differs materially from any other tropical island 
of the snnic ( stciit. His account of the general state 
of licAltli .itnoog the troops has been oirendy referred to. 


■ 


, Th*nAM«i. 


K Months. 

• i 

f 1 

I 

HcinarLi. 



I ‘s 

I 




i 1* ■ 

p ■ 


Stpt. 


r>(i'c4 

As 

Wind Idowing from S. K. 

Oct. 

do. 

r>0 G 5 

62 

Do. Do. 

Nov. 

J>ec. 

do. 

do. 

7-.;C6 

71166 

61 

fii 

1 

Gcoerj^UwA^* fi days Croiu N. W. 
Wind from. F.. 

Jan. 

i8si. 

76,70 

66! 

Do. Do. 

Feb. 

do. 

76,70 

67 

Do. Do. 

Mar. 

do. 

7 VV 

67 

Do. Do. 

April 

do. 

74 / 0 , 

66 

Do. Do. 

May 

do. 

7 *!^; 

64 

Do. Do. 

Juuc 

do. 

70:651 
,7. 66| 

f 7 

Generally S. E. 1 day westerly. 

July 

do. 

57 

Do. Do. 

Awg. 

do. 

64: 

1 1 ^ 

62 

Wind from S. E. 


(Certified by) Thomas Shostt, 

Physician to H. M. Forres, and 
Principal Medical Officer at Si Helena. 
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No. III. 

INTERVIEW BETWIXT NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE 
AND HENRY ELLJS, ESQ., THIRD COMMISSIO¬ 
NER OF 1-ORD Amherst’s EMBASSY to china. 

363. 

AUhuii{\h, like olhor9,1 was faniiliar with the tletailn of 
Biiciiiuparlo'a prcHetit t^ituation, aiitl miglit, therefore, be 
iiipposccl to have liecome ^Curated with those seutimenU 
of surprise, which such an rxtraonlinary reverse of for¬ 
tune was eaiculuicd lo excite,—I must c^onfess that I could 
boast but lit lie sclf-pus!«e)»Hion on cnierio^ the presenoe 
of a man, who hud been at onto the terror and wonder 
Ilf the civilixed world. The al>u*nce of attendants, and the 
other circumstances of hi{'h station, did not seem tome 
'to have affected his individual (jreatness; however ele- 
vateil his rank had been, his actions had been still beyond 
it. Even the iiii(jlity weapoiisS which lie had wielded wero 
light to hi«i {pgantii* sti'engih ; the splendour uf a court, the 
pomp, discipline, and number of his armies, sulhc^icot tu 
have ronstitiilcd the persoii.il greatness of un hereditary 
moiiarrh, .scarcely added to the effect produced by the 
trenicodfiuH, but forU^ately ill-directed, energies of his 
miud. Their absence^berefore, did not diminish the in- 
Huenne of his individuality. I do not know that I ever 
before felt myself in the presence of a mind differing from 
inine, not in degree, but in nature; and could have had 
but little disposition to grati^ curiosity by intjuiries into 
the motives which had guided his conduct in the eventful 
transactions of his life. I came prepared to listen and re- 
’ collect, not to question or speculate. Lord Amherst having 
presented me, Napoleon began by saying, that iny name 
was not unknown to him; that ho understood I had been 
at Constantinople, and had a faint recollection of some 
person of my name having been employed io Russia. I, in 
reply, said that I had been at Couitaotinople in my way 
to Persia. « Tes, • says he, • it was showed you the 
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tvtf to that country. Eh bieny cimmentse porte mon ami 
UShah ? Vfhat luTe the BaiuauB been doing Iitdy in that 
quarter? Oo mj ioforming him that the retult of the lait 
war had been the cession of all the territory in the mili¬ 
tary occupation of their troops^ ~ he said, • Tea^ Rnssia 
is the power now moat to be dreaded; Alexander may 
have whatever army be pleaaea* Unlike the French and 
English, the subjects of the Basaian empire improve their 
condition by booming aoldiars. Ifl called on a French¬ 
man to (]nit his country, I required him to abandon hia 
happiness. The Bnssiao, on the contrary, is a slave while 
a peasant, and becomes free and respectable when a sol¬ 
dier. A Frenchman, leaving his country, always changes 
for the worse, while Germany, France, and Italy, are all 
superior to the native country of the Bussians. Their im¬ 
mense bodies of C^ssacki are also formidable; their mode 
of travelling resembles the Bedouins of the desert. They 
advance with conSdence into the most unknown regioos.i* 
He then related the following instance of the extraordi¬ 
nary powers of vision possessed by the Arabs. When in 
Egypt, he took np his to examine an Arab, who was 
slul at some distance. Before Bnooaparle had, with the 
assistance of the instrument, ascertained his appearance, 
a Bedouin, standing near him, had so completely made 
him out, as to distinguish the dress of the tribe to which 
he belonged. • Russia, » continj||| he, ■ has still her 
designs upon Constantinople. ToM>uun my consent to 
his projects npon Turiiey, was the great wish of the Em¬ 
peror Alexander, but in vain; I told him I never would 
allow the Greek cross to be added to the crown of the 
Gxars. Austria would unite with Russia against Turkey, 
on condition of being allowed to retain the provinces 
coDtignous to her frontier. France and England are the • 
only powers interested in opposing their schemes; I always 
felt this, and always snpported the Turks, altbongh I 
hated them as barbarians. If Russia, » he added, • orga- 
oiaes Poland, she will be irresistible. • Napoleon here took 
a rapid view of the tnilitary character of the nations of 
Europe, and withottC reference to what he had just said 
respecting the Busmans, declared the French and £o(^Uh 
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vver« the only troops deserving oolke for iheir discipline 
and moral qualities* • llie Austrian and Praasian^ ■ he 
said, « were much inferior : in feet, real strength and 
efBciency were confined to the English and French. • The 
remainder of his barangne (for hia habit of not waiting 
for, or indeed listening to replies, renders conrersation an 
inapplicable term,) was employed upon the present state 
of England, which he considered was most calamitous, 
and as produced by the ini^licy of miiing with cocti- 
nental affairs* The dominion of the seas, and themateto- 
nance of a monopoly of commerce, he considered as the 
only true foundation of our national prosperity* ■ Wliat* 
ever might be the bravery of our troops, their limited 
number would for ever prevent us from becoming a great 
military power* avfz touJour$ votre hmvoure des tie* 
eitSf mail, ai/ecquorante-cinq milU, vons ne seret jamaii 
puissance mi/itaire-^In sacrificing maritime affairs, we 
were acting like Francis I. at the battle o^Pavia, whose 
^genera) had made an excellent disposition of his army, 
and had placed fortyfive pieces of cannon (an unheard^^of 
battery at (bat time) in a sitnation that must have secured 
the victory : Francis, however, his grand sabre k la main, 
placed himself at tlie head of bis gendarmerie and house¬ 
hold troops, between the battery and the enemy, and 
thereby lost the advantage bis superioritj of artillery gave 
him; thus, « said he^ ^ seduced by a temporary success, 
you are masking thelBly battery you possess, your naval 
pre-eminence. 'While that remains, you may blockade 
all Europe. I well know the effect of blockade. With two 
small wooden machines, you distress a line of coast, and 
place a country in ihe situation of o body robbed over 
with oil, and thus deprived of the .natural perspiration. 
I, ■ says he, ■ am now suff'ering in my face from this 
obstruction to perspiration, and blockade has the same 
effect upon a nation* What have you gained by the war? 
yon have gained possession of my person, and had an 
oj^portunity of exhibiting an example of ungenerouaness* 
By placing the Bourbons on the throne, you have dis¬ 
turbed the legitimacy of kings, for I am tha neural aove- 
reign of France. You conceived that •one bus Napoleon 
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conKI shat the ports of Europe against you, but now eve¬ 
ry petty severei{pi insults you with prohibitory regulations 
upon your commerce. — LAngleierre est dichue depuh 
quelle sest mdtee </es aj^iures du coniinenL — You should 
have been aware of the advance I had made towainU the 
improvement <»f maniifaciure throughout my empire, and 
secured the repayment of your expenses during ihotvar, 
by n forced extension of your trade. Who placed the Icing 
of Poittigal on his throue? Was it not England? Had yon 
not, thcrcFure, a rijjht to be reimbursed, and that reim¬ 
bursement might have been found in the cxcIuhivc trade 
to the Drasili for live years. This demand was reasonable, 
and could not, therefore, have been rcFuxed. » I observed 
that such a proceedin{* would not have been consonant 
witli^our poluual system, and that the King ofl^ortngal, 
aware of this, nnultl have rc.sisttnl, the more especially as, 
when placed on tlie throne, lie no longer wanted our as¬ 
sistance. « Tile deioaiiil should have have been made in 
the tirsc ifistaure,« said he, • when yoiilhight have a^keir 
any thing; but it is now too late; and you have only to 
blame your mitiislcrs, who have toialiy neglected the in- 
ten^sts of England. Russia, Auslria, Prussia, have all 
been gainers; England alone has been a loser. Y'on have 
even neglected that poor kingdom of Hanover. Why not 
have added three or tour millions to its population? Lord 
G&xllcrcagh, got amonglhu nionarf^s, became a courtier, 
and thought more of ihcir aggf%iidizetDent, than the 
ulaims of his country. Your gootl foiiunes, et mes fauiest 
men imprtideuceSf have brought about a stale of things 
which even Riit never dared to dream of; and what is the 
result? your people are starving^ and your contry is con¬ 
vulsed with riots. The situation of England is most cu¬ 
rious. Slie has gained all, and she is ruined. Believe 
the opinion of a man accu'^tomed to consider political 
subjects: England should look wholly to commerce and 
naval affairs; she never can be a continental power, and 
in the attempt must be rained. Maintain the empire of 
the seas, and you may send your ambassadors to the 
conns of Europe, and ask what you please* The sovereigns 
ure aware of your present distressed sitoaiion, and insult 
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yon. • lie repeated, ■ Forty-fivc thousand men will nerer 
make jrou a military power; it la not in the genina of your 
nation. None ])ut the very dregs of the nation enlist In 
your army; the profession U not liked.* He wotiici not 
listen to an observation respecting the great chaunel of 
supply from the militia to the line, which he seemed to 
confound with the volunteers. 

Nupulcon rontiiiuiHl his observations by sayiug^ « The 
suspension of the Habeas Corpn< would not prove a reme¬ 
dy for the riots; people nnist have iuod ; the jit*'ignation of 
comineree diiniiiUhes your esporti«, and your inanufr.<v 
turers arc siurving. It is absurd to describe the eviU as 
temporary. \Vi*II<*»ley i« ii{*litin tliau the dUtress is ge¬ 
neral, and juu^t bo iut^iiiig. Slopping the evils by suspend¬ 
ing the Habeas Corjtus, is applying lupiral remedies when 
tlic disease is in the syMem : topical remedies will only 
remove topical eruption ; the complaint extends osrr the 
\«]iolc body.-^Thcre is not a man of ability in the rabineC. 
Lord liliatliatn iM^derstood the true interests of Kiigland 
when be said, ^If M*e are just for ruciity*four hours, we 
must be miiH tl.' Immense rxlensiim of commerce, com¬ 
bined wiili rcdnrtJoiiA and reforms, could alone have pre¬ 
vented the present crisis in Kngland. For his pari, be 
wished that all was tranr|uil ami settled, as that wns bis 
only chance of being released. • « A large onny, « be re¬ 

marked, ■ was niorcpvcr iiiconsisteot with our free con¬ 
stitution, to which we'were, with reason, so much attach¬ 
ed. n I remarked, that the superior importance to 
England of maritime concerns was fully acknowledged by 
our ministers, and that they would heartily rejoice in 
being enabled to withdraw the British cootingent in 
France (to which he seemed to have alluded); that the 
actual distress in KnglAtd arose from the system of public 
credit; by which the war had been supported, and the 
consequences of which were in their nature lasting ; that 
these consequences had been anticipated, and were not, 
was to be hoped, irremediable. « Yes,* said Napoleon, 
« year resources are great : but your ruin, from persist¬ 
ing iu your present policy, is certain. Your ministers 
have affected generosity, and have mined the country« 
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la this generoiily yoQ biye departed from ibe syiieiu of 
your anee«tori, who oerer coDoluded a peace wiihoot 
gaitung, or atiemptiagto gaio^ioine adyantage; they were 
steady merdiants who SWed chdr porter but you have set 
up for geBtlemco^ and are rubied. Although the peace^ 
OD the tennination of the AmericaD war^ was honourable 
to France, for she compelled England to acknowledge the 
independence of America, the treaty in 1783 was fatal to 
French contmeree ; and bow do you suppose that came 
to be concluded The French mioislers were fnlly aware 
of its injurious consequences, but England threatened 
war, and they had no money to defray the eipenses. • 
I nnderitood Buonaparte to say that this account was rap* 
ported by Memoirs in the Bureau des Affaires £trangeres. 

During the conyersation, which, notwithstanding the ya* 
riety of topics started, if not discussed, did not occupy 
more than hat( an hour, there were frequent repetitions of 
particular espressions; such as • L'JngUterreest Mchue; 
avee 45 ,000 hommes vous nt seres jamMt puissance con* 
tinentAle .9 Buonaparte neyer listened to any reply na* 
lurally arising from his observations, but continued his 
own view of (he subject he was discussing; he seemed 
little studious in arrangement, but poured out hii ideas 
with a rapidity of language almost equal to the rapidity 
of their anccessiou in the mind. His style upon political 
subjects is so epigrammatic and traachant, that in a man 
whose acliona had not been correspondent, it would look 
like charlatanerie. Buonaparte must be allowed to be 
eloquent, and possesses that species of oratory well ad* 
apted for a popular assembly, or for inBueneing persons 
already prepar^ to look op to him. Cpoo the former, 
his point would produce impression; and a sort of ora¬ 
cular confidence, in which ^ abolnds, would command 
the convio^n of the latter. His manner, on the udiole, 
was pleasing, and had a mixture of simplicity and con¬ 
scious gop e i iw r i ty whitdi 1 oeyer b^ore witnessed. The 
eapression of his conntenanee is more intelloolual than 
commanding: and his person, so far from being oyergrown 
with corputency, seems folly equal to the eodnranee of 
the greatest exertion. I should say that he was as fit as 
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ever to go thnmgh « campaigo, and diat^ coDSidering hit 
age, he was not unosuallj corpulent. I have omitt^ to 
mention an illustration made use of by Buonaparte^ in 
speaking of the conduct of the English ministers at the 
Congress. « Tou were,* said he, • like the dog in the 
fable, who dropt the piece of meat in the water, while * 
looking at his own image. Tou bad the commerce of the 
world, and you took no precantions to retain it. Nothing 
hut a great eitension of commerce c<^d have enabled 
you to bear your immen se taies, and you made no effort 
to obtain it.s Buonaparte miscalls English names and 
words more than any foreigner 1 ever before heiird, w^o 
had pretensions to a knowledge of the language; and 
noCwithstanding hit reading, and the attention he^as 
probably paid to the subject, he seems little acquainted 
with the nature of our domestic policy. Ills plans, like 
hia practice, are all despotic, and are formed without 
adverting to constitutional restrictions. 

In his conversation with Lord Amherst, be dwelt mneh 
upon his present situation; and expressed himself with 
great and niijustifiable bitterness respecting Sir H. Lowe. 
Lord Bathurst's speech had cridently annoyed him, and 
he expressed disappointment at the countenance such 
language and treatment received from Lords Sidmouthand 
Liverpool, with whom he affected to consider himself as 
having been formerly on terms of amicable intercourse. 
He said such a man aaLord Cornwallis ought to have been 
placed in Sir H. Lowe's sttuation. It is difficult to con* 
ceive any complaints more unreasonable, than those 
made by Buonaparte of Sir H. Lowe's conduct. Hiere 
perhaps never was a prisoner so mucli requiring to be 
watched and guarded, to^om so much liberty and range 
for exercise was allowed. With an officer he may go 
over any part of the island; wholly unobserved, his limits 
extend four miles^partially ^served, eight-^and over* 
Ipoked, twelve. At night, the seutinels certainly close 
round Loogwood itself. The house is email, but well 
furnished; and altogether as commodious as the circum* 
stances under sriiich it was procured would admit. I can 
only account for his petulance and unfounded complaints, 
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from ooe of two either he wishes by their 

means to keep alive interest in Europe, and more espe- 
dally in Enghuid, where he flatters himsdf he has .1 party; 
or his troubled mind liods an occupation in the iracas* 
series which his present conduct 0ivea to the Governor. 
If the latter be the case, it is in vaiu for any Governor to 
unite bein0 on (food terms with him, to tlie performanro 
of \ii< duly. Duonapartc, in concludinj* the observaiiotis 
wluch he thhugli^propcr to address to me, made a mo¬ 
tion with his hanW to Lord Amherst for the introtlurtjon 
of CapUjQ Maxwell and Utc gentlemen of the embassy. 
TIaey entered, accompanied by Generals B<n*trand, Mon- 
ihtilon, And Gourgaud. A circle under the dirertioii of 
tlic^rand Marsliril was formed, and Lord Amherst hav- 
iijg jweseiiicd Captain Maxwell, nuoiiaparte ^nid, «! have 
heard of yon Indorr^yoti look one of Diy frigates, the 
raulino; vom^rUs un vtcrhftut; well, your government 
can say nothing nbout your losing the sliip, f<jr you have 
taken one for tlieru licrore.» lln observed of Lord Am¬ 
herst's son, that he ifju»t rcsciuble bis mother, and good- 
liumouredly asked him what he had brought from Cliina, 
whether a bonnet or a Maiiclarin. lie inquired of Mr 
McLeod, the surgeon of flic Alceste, how long he had 
served, and if he had been wtjundcj; repeating the ques* 
tioQ ill English. On .Mr Aholheiog introduced as natu¬ 
ralist, he inquired if he know Sir Joseph hanks, saying 
that his name had always been a passport, aud that, even 
during the war, his requests had always been attended to. 
fie wished to know if Mr Abel was a member of the Iloyal 
Society, or was a candidate for that honour. Buona¬ 
parte appeared to be under some erroneous impression 
respecting a son of Sir J. Banks having gone on an expe- 
dilion to tbe coast of Africa. Mr. Cook's name led him 
naturally to inquire whether he was a descendant of the 
edebrated Cook, the navigator, adding, *> he was indeed 
a great'mao.* Dr Lynu having been presented as a 
physician, was asked at what university he had studied: 
« At Edinburgh,* being the reply; • Ah! are you a Bru- 
nonian in practice, and do you bleed and give as much 
mercury as our St Helena doctors?* To Mr Griffiths, 
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ihe cliaplain (wliom he called Aum 6 nie})y he put soioe 
questions re5[pecUD(; the. state of rcli{*ion in Chma; be 
Kns answered^ a kind of PolythcbiD. Not seeming to iin- 
derslancl this word spoken in English^ Bertrand explain- 
ed) de/)ieux. «Ah, Pluralite de Dicfix! Do 

ihcy believe^* lie resumed, «in the immortality of the 
soul?n a They seem to have some idea of a future slate,** 
was the reply, lie then asked tu what university he he- 
loDf^ed; and jokingly said to Lord Amidst, you must get 
him n good living when you go home; adding, «I wish 
ym may he a prebendary.* (Ic then inquired of Mr 
how and where he had lx*en eduratod? On being 
t<ild that he had been educated at home hy his father, he 
imuiediately turned away; and having now said some¬ 
thing to each, he dismissed us. 


No. IV. 

la’ONAPAtvrES LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT* 


Poyr 3j6—6. 

N.vpoi.bos. 

This i 5 t/j .dpril, 1891, nt Loiigwwdf Ishnd of St IJvteHa, 
This h my TtstamenU or Act of my last ff^ilL 

•l. 

1 I »IF in the apostoliral Hotuan religion, in the 
bosom of which I was bom, more than fifty years since. 

a. it is my wish that my ashes may repose on the 
binnV^f of the Seine, in the midst of the French people, 
whom 1 have loved so well. 


3 . I have always had reason to be pleased *with my 
dearest wife, Marie Louise. I retain for l4er^*{o my Iasi 
tlie most tender scntiiocnts .—i Le^erh her to 
watch, in order to preserve my son frtrm the snares which 
yri environ hi« infa cy. 

4' ^ rccuiiimeDd to my son, never to forget that he was 
born a French prince, and never to allow himself to 
become an instrument in the hands of the triumvirs who 
oppress the nations of Europe; he ought never to fight 
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France^ or to iojare her io any maouer; he 
ought to adopt my motto Eperythuig for ike FrtncK 
ptople ,« 

5 . I die prematureljri asaatauieted by the Eoglith oli¬ 
garchy and iu**\ The Eugliah imtioa mil not be alow 
in avenging me. 

6 . The two tinfortaoale resolu of the iDvaaiont of 
France^ when ahe had atill ao many reaourcety are to be 
attributed to the trcaaoa of Marmont, Au^reau^ Talley¬ 
rand, and La Fayette. 

I forgive them—may the posterity of France forgive 
them like me! 

7* I thank my good and moat eacelleot mother, the 
Cardinal, my brothers Joseph, Locien, J^6ine, Pauline, 
Caroline, Julie, IlorteDie, Catarine, Eugene, for the in* 
terest which they have continued to feel for mo. I par* 
don Louis for the libel which he pnbUvhed in i8ao ; it 
IS replete with false assertions and falsified documents. 

8 . I disavow the •Manuscript of St Helena,* and other 
works, under the tile of Maxims, Sayings, etc., which 
persons have been pleased to publish for the last six 
years. These are not the rules which have guided my 
life. I caused the Duke d'Enghien to be arrmted and 
tried, because that step was essential to the safely, in¬ 
terest, and honour of the (rench people, when the 
Count d'Artois was maintaining, by his confession, sixty 
assassins at Paris. Cnder similar circumstances, I would 
act in the same way. 

IL 

I. I bequeath to my son, the boxes, orders, and other 
articles; such as my plate, field-bed, saddles, spnrs, 
chapel plate, books, linen, which I have been accustomed 
to wear and use, accordiug to the list annexed (A). It ia 
my widi that this slight bequest may be dear to him, as 
recalling the memory of a father, of whom the univerae 
will discourse to him. 

a. 1 bequeath to Lady Holland the antique Cameo 
which Pope Pius VI. gave me at Tolentino. 

3 . I bequeath to Count Hontholon two miUiona of 
francs, as a proof of my sitisfactioD with the filial atten- 
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tioDS which he has paid to ma during sis yearly and as 
an iodemDity for Ae losaosPwhich his residence at St 
Helena has occasioned. 

4 « I hequuA to Count Bertrmsd five hundred thousand 
francs. 

5 . I bequeaA to Marchand, toy 6rst Talet-de^chambre^ 
four hundred Aoiuand fiwncs. The serpices which he 
has rendered to me are those of a friend; it as my wish 
that he should marry the widow, sister, or daughter of an 
officer of my Old Guard. 

6. Item. To Sc Denis, one hundred thousand francs. 
To NoTarre, one hundred thousand francs. 
To Pieron, one hundred Aousand francs. 

To Archambaud, fifty Aousand francs. 

To Cursor, twenty-five thousand francs. 

To Ghandellier, idem. 

la. To Ae Abbd Vi(pMli, one hundred Awusand francs. 
It is my wiA that he Aoold build his house near Ae Ponte 
novo di Coitino. 

i 3 . Item. To Count Las Gases one hundred Aousaud 


Item, 
b. Item. 
9* Item. 

10. Item. 

11. Item. 


francs. 

14. Bern* To Count Lavalette one hundred thousand 
francs. 

r 5 « Item. To Larrey, surgeon m chief, one hundred 
Aousand francs.—He is the most virtuoui man I have 
known. 

16. Item. To General Brayher, one hundred thousand 
francs. 

17. Item. To General Lefebvre Desimoettes, one him- 
dewd thousand francs. 

18- Item. To General Drouot, one hundred Aousand 


francs. 

19. Item. To General Camhrooe, one hundred thou- 
sand francs. 


ao. Item. To Ae chddren of General Mouioo Duver* 
one hundred Aousand francs* 

31 . Item. To Ae chHdren of Ae brave Labddoyhre, 
one hundred Aousand franca. 

aa. Item. To Ae children of General Girard, killed at 


Ligoy, one hundred Aousand francs. 
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93. Item. To the childreo of General Marchand^ one 
hundred ihousatid franrs. 

2^, hem. To the children ofthe virtuous General Tra- 
voitf one hundred thousand francs. * 

9 5 Item. To General Lallemand the elder, one hun* 
dred thousand francs. 

96. Item. To .Count Heal, one hundred thousand 
francs. 

97. Item. To Costa de Rasiltra, in Corsica* one hun- 
dred thousand Francs. 

98. Item. To General Clausel, one hundred thousand 
francs. 


99. hem. To Baron de Mainevallo, one hundred thou* 
sand francs. 

3 o. Item. To Arnault, the author of Marius, one 
hundred thoiisaud iVaocs. 

3 l« Item. ^ To tk)lonel Marbot, one hundred thousand 
francs. 1 enj^a^e him to eontioue to write in defense of 
the {jlory of the Ficiich arioies, and to confound their 
otilumuiators and apostates. 

39. Item. To Baron I%noii, one Inindred thousand 
francs. I eD{jaQe him to wiitc the lii»lory of French di|>io- 
jDacy, from 1799 to i 8 i 5 . 

' 33 . hem. To dc Talavo, one hundred thousand 
francs. 4 

34* Item. To surgeou Emmery, one hundred thousand 
frtincs. 

3 .^. Tlicse sutns will I»e raised from the six millinns 
which 1 deposited on leaving Baris in 161 5 ; and from the 
interest, at the rate of five per cent, since July, 1815. The 
account will he settled with the banker by Counts Moiv« 
tholon, Bertrand, and Marchand. 

36 . yJheiewer that deposit may produce beyond the 
sum of five million six hundred thousand francs, which 
have been above disposed of, shall be distributed as a 
gratuity amongst the wounded at the battle of Waterloo, 
and amongst the officers end soldiers of the battaltoo of the 
Isle of Elba, according to a scale lo be determined upon 
by Montholon, Bertraod, Dronot, Cambrone, and the 
surgeon Ltrrey* 
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37. Theie lagaciei, in case, of deaths shall be paid to 
the widows and children, and in default of such, shall 
revert to the bulk of my property. 

111 . 

I. My private domain being my property, of which no 
French law deprives me, that 1 am aware of, an account 
of it will be required from the Baron de la Rouillerie, the 
treasurer thereof^ it ought to amount to more than 
900,000,000 of francs; namely, 1. The portfolio cod- 
taioing the savings which 1 made during fourteen years 
out of my civil list, which amounted to more than 
13 , 000,000 per annum, if my memory be good. 3. The 
produce of this portfolio. 3 . The fumiiure of my palaces 
such as it was in i 8 a 4 t iMluding the palaces of Rome, 
Florence, and Turin. All ihis furnitare was purchased 
with moneys accruing from the civil list. 4» 'fhe proceeds 
of my houses in the kingdom of Italy, as money, 
plate, jewels, furniture, equipages; the accounts will be 
rendered by Prince Eugene, and the steward of the crown, 
Campagnoni. N A roLcov. 

3 .1 bequeath my private domain, one half to the sur¬ 
viving officers and soldiers of the French army who have 
fought since 1793 to 181 5 , for the glory and the inde¬ 
pendence of riie nation. The distribution shall be made in 
proportion to their appointments upon active service. 
One half to the towns and distiicts of Alsace, of Lorraine, 
of Frawche**ComU, of Burgundy, of ihe Isle of France, of 
Champagne, Forest, Dauphin^, which may have suffered 
by ei^er of the invasions. There shall be previously de« 
ducted foom this sum, one million for the town of BHenne, 
and one million for that of Jtferi. I appoint Gounts 
Monlholon, Bertrand, and Marchand, the executors of 
my will. 

Thia present wjU, wholly written with my own hand, is 
signed, and sesJed with my own arms. 

(t.».) 


N.routon, 
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List (A). 

A^ffixed $0 my fVUL 

ion^wQod, liland o/St HeUna, ihis l jtii Jjfril, 1 8a i . 

L 

I« Tlie consf^rratei] vessels wich buve been io use at my 
chapel atLoi)(p«'ooil. 

3 .1 enjoin the ALbc tu preserve dieiD) and to 

deliver them to my soii^ when lie shall reach the of 
siiceen years. 

IL 

I. My arms, that is to say, my sword, that which 1 wore 
at Austerlitz, ihcsabreof Sobleski, my da{;{;er, my broaiU 
sword, tny han{*i*r, my two pair of Versailles pistols. 

а. My {*olil box, that of which 1 made use on 

die morning 6f^Ulm aad of Auiterliu^ of Jena, of Eylau, 
of Friedland, of the Island of Lobau,of Moscow, of Mont- 
mirail. In this point of view, it is my wish that it may be 
precious in the eyes of my son. (It has been deposited 
with Count Bertrand since i 6 t 40 

3 . I charge Count Bertrand with the care of presort iiig 
these objects, and of conveying them to my son, when he 
shall attain the age of siateen years. 

m. 

1. Three small mahogany boxes, containing, the first, 
thirty-three snuff-boxes, or comht^bozes; the second, 
twelve Ixiaes with the Imperial arms, two small eyeglasses, 
and four boxes found on the talde of Louis XVIU. in the 
Tnileries, on the auch of March, i 8 i 5 ; the third, three 
tnuff-boxes, ornamented with silver medals, according to 
the custom of the Emperor; and sundry articles for the 
use of the toilet, acco^ing to the lists numbered!, II, lU. 

3 . My field-beds, which 1 used in all my campaigus. 

3 . My field telescope. 

4 * My dressing box, one of each of my noiforma, a 
doxen of shirts, and a complete set of each of my dresses, 
.ind generally of evef7 thing used io my toilet. 

5 . My wash-hand stand. 

б . A small clock which is id my chamber at Longwood. 
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7. My two watches aud the chain of the Empress’s hair. 

8. I charge Marchand, my principal valet-de*chainbre) 
to take care of these articles, and to convey them to my 
son, when Lo shall attain the age of sixteen years. 


IV. 

1. My cabinet of medals. 

a. My plate, and my Sevres china, which I used at St 
lielena. (List D and C). 

3 . I charge Count Montholoo to take care of these ar- 
licles, and to convey them to niy sod, when he shall attain 
the age of sixteen years. 



I. My three saddles aod bridles, my spurs, which I 
used at St Helena. 

a. My fowling-pieces, to tbe number of five. 

3 . 1 charge my huntsman, Novaire, to take care of 
these articlA, and to convey them to my %on, when he 
shall attain the age of siiteen years* 

VI. 


1. Four hundred volumes, selected f^m those in my li¬ 
brary, which I have been accustomed to use the most. 

2. I chargeSc Denis to take care of them, and to convey 
them to my son, when he shall attain the age of sixteen 


years. 

List (A.) 

I. None of the articles which have been used by me 
shall be sold : the residue shall he divided amongst the 
executors of my will and my brothers. 

3. Marchand shall preserve my hair, and cense a bra«* 
celeC to be made of it, with a gold clasp, to be sent to 
the Empress Marie Louise,to my mother, .ind to each of 
my brothers, sisters, nephews, nieces, the <*ardinal, and 
one of larger size for my son. 

3 . Marchand will send one pair of my gold shoe^buckles 
to Prince Joseph* 

A small pair of gold koee-bucUea to Prince Lncien. 

5 . A gold coiUr^asp to Prince J^r6me. 
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IJ«(A). 

Inventory tf my Effects, which Marchand witl take care 

of, and convey to my Son. 

I. Hy tilver dreMiD({'boi:, that which is on my table, 
furnish^ with alt its utenails, razors, etc. 

а. My alarm-clock: it is the alarm-clock of Frederick If. 
which I took at Potsdam (in box No III). 

3 . My two watches with the chain of^e&npress's hair, 
and a chain of my own hair for the other watch : Marchand 
will get it made at Paris. 

My two seals (one French), contained in box No. HI. 

5 . The small gold clock which U now in my bed¬ 
chamber. 

б. My wash-stand, its water-jog and foot-bath, etc. 

7. My nig6t-table, that which I osed inVraoce, and 
my silrer-gilt bidet. 

8. My two iron bedsteads, my mattresses, and my corer- 
leu, if they can be preserved. 

9' decanters, which held my ean-de- 

vie which mfSikssenes carried in the field. 

10. My French telescope. 

II. My spars, two pair. 

la. Three mahogany boxes, No. I., II., m., containing 
my snuffboxes, and other articles. 
i 3 . A silver-gilt perftuniog pan. 

Body linen. 

6 Shirts. 

6 Handkerchiels. 

G Cravats. 

6 Napkins. 

6 Pair of silk' stockhigs. 

6 Black stocks. 

6 Pair of under stuckiqgs. 
a Pair of cambric aheeis. 

3 Pillow cases, 
a Dressing gowns, 
a Pair of night drawers. 
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1 Pair of braces. 

4 Pair of white kenejmere breeches and vests. 

6 Madras. 

6 Flanael waistcoats. 

6 Pair of drawers. 

6 Pair of gaiters, 
i Small box BUed willi tay sttoff. 

I Pair gold shoe-bnckles. 

1 Gold neck-buckle, 
i Pair gold knee-buckles. 

Clothft. 

I Uniform of the Chasseurs. 

I Ditto Grenadiers. 

1 Ditto National Guard, 

a Hats. 

I Green-and'grej grrat coat. 

I Blue cloak (that which I had at Marengo). 

I Sable green pelisse, 
a Pair of shoes, 
a Pair of boots. 
a Pair of slippers. 

6 Belts- NaroLBOx. 

List (B). 

Inventory of the Effects vshich / in possession of 
ifoRsteur the Count de Turenne. 

I Sabre of Sobiesfci. It is hj mistake inserted in List 

A. It is the sabre which the 
Emperor wore at Aboukir,which 
is in the hands of the Count 
Bertrand. 

1 Grand collar of the Legion of Honour, 
r Sword, of silver gilt. 

I Consular sword. 

.'1 Sword, of steel. 

1 Velvet belt. 

I Collar of the Golden Fleece. 

I SnsU travelling box of iteek 
1 Smalt travelling bos. 
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I Uaodle of an aniiqne sabre. 

1 Hat of Henry IV. and a cap. The lace of tKe Emperor. 

t Small robinei of medals. 

a Turkey carpets. 

2 Mantles, of crimson velvet embroidered, with vests 
and smalUdothcs. 

I give to my Soo the sabre of Sobieski. 

Do. the collar of the Legion of Hooonr. 

Do* the sword, silver gilt. 

Do. the consular sword. 

Do. the sl^l sword. 

Do. the collar of the Golden Fleece. 

Do. the hat of Henry IV. and the cap. 

Do* the golden dressing^box, for the teeth, 

which is in the hands of the dentist. 

To the Empress Marie Louise, my lace* 

To Madam^, the silver night-lamp. 

To the Cardinal, the small steel travelIing«boa. 

To Prince Eugene, the wax-candlestick, silver-g^t. 

To the Princess Pauline, the small travelting*box« 

To the Qtt||Mif Naples, a small Turkey carpet. 

To the Qfl^^borteuse, a small Turkey carpet. 

To Prince JerAme, the handle of the antique sabre. 

To Prince Joseph, an embroidered mantle, vest, and 
small-clothes. 

To Prince Lucim, an embroidered mantle, vest, small¬ 
clothes. 

.dprt/i6ck^ iBii. Lonfwoofi. 

This is u CoJia/ to my 

j. Itismy wish that my ashes may repose on the banks 
of the Seine, in the midst of the Fren^ people, whom I 
loved so well. 

a. I bequeath to Counts Bertrand, Hontholon, and to 
Mtrtdiand, the money, jewels, plate, china, fonilnre, 
books, arms, and generally every thing that belongs to me 
in the island of St Helena. 

This codicil, entirely written with my own band, is sign- 
edf and sealed with my own arms* 

(l, I.) Nasouov* 
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Tkit April, i6ir. Long\»ood. 

This ii my Codicilf or Note of my last ff^lL 

Oat of tlie seulemenc of my civil liat of Ilaly, such as 
»>oney, jewcU, plate, linen, equipages, of which the Vice¬ 
roy is the depositary, and which belonged to me, 1 dispose 
of tw o millions, wliich I bequeath to my most faithful aer* 
vauts. I hope that, without acting upon the credit ofanyac- 
CQQut, roy sun Eugene Napoleon will pay them faithfully. 
He cannot forget the forty millions which J gave him in Italy, 
tlie distribution of the in|)eritaurc of his mother. 

f .^ut of these two millions, 1 bequeath to Count Ber- 
U'and 3 oo,ooo francs, of which be will deposit ioo,OOo in 
the treasurer's chest, to be disposed of according to my 
dispositions iu payment of legacies of conscience. 

3 . To Count MonAolon, aoo,ooo francs, of which he 
will deposit too,ooo in the chest, for the sdlne purpose as 
above mentioued. 

3 * To Count Las Cases, 900,000, of which he will depo¬ 
sit 100,000 in tlic chest, for the same purpose as above* 
ineDlionetl. 

4. To Marchaod, 100,000, of which t^wll deposit 
Ho^ooo in the chest, for the same purpose as above men¬ 
tioned. 

5 . To CoQDt Lavalctte, 100,000. 

6. ToGcneral Hogendorf, of Holland, roy aide-de-camp* 
who has retired to the Brazils, x 00,000. 

7. To my aidenle-camp, Corbineau, 5o,00o. 

8. To my aide-de-camp, General Caffarelli, Kfty thou¬ 
sand francs. 

p. To my aide-de-camp, Dejean, 5 o,ooo. 

10. To Percy, surgeon-in-chief at Waterloo, So,000. 

11. So,000, that is to say, 10,000 to Pieron, my mahre 
d 1 i 6 tel; iQ,ooo to St Denis, my head chasseur; 10,000 to 
Novarre; 10,000 to Cursor, my clerk of the kitchen; 10,000 
to'Archambaud, my overseer. 

13 . To Baron Maine?alle, So,000. 

r 3 . To the Duke dlstria,iOD of Bessiires, fifty thousand 
francs. 

i 4 * To tlip daughter of Duroc, fifty thousand francs* 
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1 5 . Tathc children of LabMoyire, So^ooo. 

16. To the children of Menton Duvernet, So^ooo. 

17. To the children of the hniire and Tirtuoui General 
Trarost) 5 o>ooo. 

18. To the children of Chertrand, 5 o,tic 

rg. To General CambroDe, 5 c,ooo. 

10. To General Lclebm Deenouettes^ 5 o,(k>o« 

91 • To be dif * ibut nonfat such proecribe«^ persons 
as wander in fereign conntries, wb^er they may be 
French, or Italian o« elgians, or Dutch, or Spanish, or 
inhahitaots of the tartments of the Bhine, MtHie 
disposal of tny executors, 100,000. 

a 9. To be distributed amongst those who suffered am« 
pntadon, or were seterely wounded at fsgny, orWatei^ 
loo, who may be still living, accordmg to lists drawn op 
by my executors, to whomshall be aoaed, Cambrone, Lar* 
rey, Percy, an 4 Emmery. The Gtiani shall be pel* dou¬ 
ble i those of the istand of Elba, quadruple; two h jodrad 
thonsaod francs. 

This codicil is written entirely with my own hand, 
signed, and sealed with my arms. 

NAroLEoa. 

This i« at £or»7U*uod. 

This i$ a third Codidi to mj fFUl cf the 161A 0/ ripriL 

1. A**iongst the diamonds of the crown which were 
delivered op * ^ ^814^ there wero some io the value of 
fire or six Irandred thoosand francs not b^oogjag to it, 
but which furme<i part of my private property; repos¬ 
session shall be obtained of them, in order to discharge 
my legacies. 

9. 1 had bt hands of the banker Torlonia, at Borne, 
bills of e^cnange to the areonnt of two or three hundred 
thousand francs, the produee of my revennet of the 
island of Elba, sbee ] 8 t 5 « The Sieor Do U Peroose^ 
although no longer my treasufor, and not invested with 
any diaracter, pottesa^ himaelf of ibis miu« He ifaall 
be compelled to restore it. 

3 . I bequeadi to the Dukr of btrta three hundred 
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Uiousancl francs, of whirl] only ono huD(!*'ed ttu^usand 
francs shall be reversible to his widow, shoul« the duke 
be dead at the payment of the Ir^jary. It is my ttish, 
should there be no uiconveniencc in it, that (he duke may 
marry Duror’s da* iffovi 

4. 1 bci|uratK j tbe w«s of Frioui, the daughter 
of 1 )ur*je« t«vo hundrea tn^i sand f aucs should she be 
df.ad at Kie payinent ut th»s lef{ary, me ot it shall be 
given 10 ^he uiothor. 

5 . 1 be(|u«uth to general hi( o ^lo jiim \^l>o was pro¬ 
scribed), one hundred ihousan^ ^ran..s. 

(i. * bequeath to lloisnod, the intend commissary, 
one hundred thousand fiMncs. 

y. r bequeath to the children ot oeneral i^stort who 
was killed in the rarnpaigit of 181 5 , one hundred tliousaiiil 
frant 

R eight hundrofi thousand franPs of legaci6» 

st all he ronstdered if inserted at the end of Article 36 
of iii> tc^tamonl, uliirh will make the legacies which I 
have dj:«pnsrd of, l>y mv will, amount to tlic sum of six 
ndUioit tour hundred thousand francs, without cnrnprisitig 
the doL wiiich 1 have made by my second codicil. 

This is written with my own hand, cigned, and sealed 
M>:h ni^ amis. 

0 

(i. s. ^ * Napoi.eox. 

(l/n the outside, i'ea'*ly at the centre, is wTicten :) 

This is my tliird codicil to luv will, entire.^ wi^Uen With 
^y own hand, signed, and scaled with my an: 

(Tlie words are intermixed with tlic signature* of 
Bertrand, Moulholoo, Marc^hand, Vignali, with 
their respecUre seals, and a pie^^o of green silk 
runs through the centre. On the upper left corner 
are the following directions ;) 

To be opened the same day, and immediately after the 
opening of my will. ^ 

' MiPOLfiOX. 

(With some fragments of the signatures of the above- 
named witnesses.) 

YOI.. IX* 


17 
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Thu of Jprilf 1 6a I . lengwood. 

This is a fourth Codicil to my Tcstamtni. 

By th« diapositioDs which we hvve heretofore madCf 
we have oot fulfilled all cor obligations ( which has decide 
ed us to make this fourth eodicii. 

j. Wc bequeath to the son or grandson of Baron Du- 
tfaeil, licntenant^eneral of artillery, and formerly lord of 
St Andti^ who eomcDended the school of Atxxonna before 
the Kevolution, the sum of one hundred thonsand francs, 
as a inemcnto of gratitude for the care which that brave 
general took of us when we were lieutenant and captain 
tender bis orders. 

a. Item. To the son or grandson of general Dagommiei, 
whc» comniainb'd in chief the army of Toulon, the sum of 
one hundred^ thousand francs. M'e under his orders dU 
rccted that siege, and rominandcd the artillery ; it is a 
testimonial of remembrance /or the marks of esteem, of 
affection, aud of friendship, which that brave and intrepid 
general gave us. 

3 . Item. VTe bequeath one hundred thousand francs to 
the son or graodsoo of the deputy of the Convention 
Gaspariu, representative of tlie people at the army of 
Toulon, for having protected and sanctioned with his 
authority, the plan which we had given, which procured 
the capture of that city, and which was contrary to that 
seut by the Committee of Public Safety. Gasparin placed 
us, by his protection, uoder sbeher from the pemecution 
and Ignorance of the general officers who commanded the 
army before the atrival of my friend Dugommier. 

4. Item. ^Ve bequeath one hundred thousand'(nines to 
the widow, son, or grandson, of oar aide-deK? 8 mp, Mui* 
roil, killed at our side at Areola, coTering us with bis 
hody. 

, 5 . Item. Ten thousand francs to the subaltern officer 
CantilloQ, who has undergone a trial, upon the charge of 
having endeavoured to assassinate Lord Wellington, of 
which he was pronounced innocent. Cantillonbad as much 
right to Assassinate that of^orchtst, as the latter hid Co 
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•end me to perish upon the rock of S( Hdena. WelltogtOQ, 
\r\\o proposed this oi]lra(;e, atiempied to justify himself 
by pleading the interest uf Great Hritain. Cantillou, if be 
bad really assassinatcnl that lord, would hare excused him*' 
self^ and have i>een justified by the same motives, tbe in* 
terest of France, to (;et rkl of a (jeueral, who, moreover, 
had violated the capitulation of Haris, and by that bad 
rendered liitnself responsible ft»r tbe blood of the martyrs 
Ncy, Lalicdoyere, etc*; timl for the crime of havin{; pil- 
lii(red the museums, contrary to tbe text of the treaties* 

6* Hiese four Imiidred tboUK*ind francs sbnli be added 
to tbe six miliitm four hundred ibonKaiid of which we 
have disposed, and wilt make our legacies amount to six 
million eight hundred and ten thousand francs; these 
four hundred and ten thousand arc to be considered as 
foriuiug part of our testament, article 36 ; and to fblJow in 
every thing the s*iine course as the ocher legacies* 

Tlic nine thousand pounds sterling which we gave 
to (vount and Countess Montholon, should, if they have 
been paid, be deducted and carried tu tbe account of 
the legacies which we have given to liiui by our testa¬ 
ment. if they have not bcco paid, our notes of band stiall 
hr annulled. 

8. In consideration of the legacy given by oar will to 
Count Moiitholon, the pension of twenty ibuusand francs 
granted to his wife, is annulled. Count Muniholon is 
charged to ]iay it to her* 

9. Tbe adminiitratioQ of such an inbertlance, until its 
final liquidation, requiring expenses of offices, of journeys, 
of missions, of consultations, and of lawsuits, we expect 
that our testamentary executors shall retain tliree per 
cent upon all the l^acies, as well upon the six oiiUion 
eight hundred thousand francs, as upon the sums con¬ 
tained in the codicils, and upon the two millions of the 
private domain. 

to* The amount of the same thus reiaioed, shall be 
deposited in the bands of a treasurer, and disbursed by 
drafts from our testamentary executors* 

II* If tbe sums arising from aforesaid deductions 
be not snfBoieot to defray the expenses, provision shell be 
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made to that effect^ at the etpeaie of the three lestainen- 
tary executors and the treasurer, each in proportiou to 
the legacy which we have bequeathed to'them in our will 
and codicils* 

ia« Should the sums arising from the before^mentioned 
suhtractioDs be more than necessary, the surplus shall be 
divided amongst our three testamentary executors and the 
treasurer, iutUe proportion of their respective legacies. 

i 3 . We noioinate Count Las Cascs^ and in default of 
him, his sou, and in default of the latter, General Drouot, 
to be treasurer. 

This present codicil is entirely written with our hand, 
signed, aud sealed with our arms. 

NapOLVO?!. 


This 1H) I. Ltmg\w)oH. 

This it my Codicil or Act of my Last ff^lL 

Upon the funds remitted in gold to the Empress Marie 
Louise, my very dear and well beloved spouse, at Orleaus, 
ill i8i4f she remains io niy debt two millions, of which 1 
dispose by the present codicil, for the purpose of recoin^ 
peosing my most faithful servants, whom moreover I re¬ 
commend to the protection of my dear Marie Louise. 

1. I recommend to tlie Empress to cause the income 
of thirty thousand francs, which Count Bertrand possess¬ 
ed in the Duchy of Parma, and upon the Mont Napo¬ 
leon at Milan, to be restored to him, as well as tlie arrears 
due. 


2. I make the same recomrueodation to her with regard 
to the Duke of Istria, Duroc's daughter, and others of my 
servants who have continued faithful to me, and who are 


always dear to me : she knows them. 

3 . Out of (he above-mentioned two millions, 1 be¬ 
queath three hundred thousand francs to Count Bertrand, 
of which be will lodge one hundred thousand in the trea¬ 
surers chest, to be employed in legacies of conscience, 
according to my dispositions. 

4 * I bequeath (wo hundred thousand to Count Moutlfo- 
Ion, of which be will lodge one hundred thousand in the 
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treasurers cbest^ for tbe same purpose us above^tnen* 
tioned. 

5 . Item. Two hundred tkousaod to CouDt Las Cases^ 
of which he will lodge one hundred thousand in the 
treasurers chest, for tlic saiuQ purpose as above-men¬ 
tioned. 

6. It^m, To Marcliand 00c hundred thousand, pf 
which be will place bfty thousand in the treasurer's chest, 
for llie same purpose as above-rociiticmed. 

7« To Jean Jerome Levic, the fP«iyor of Ajaccio at the 
comnteiicciiient of the Itevolution, or to his widow, chib 
drcii, or grandchildren, one hundred thousand francs. 

8. To Duroc's daughter, one hundred thousand. 

9. To the son of llessieres, Duke of Ktria, one hundred 
iliousaud. 

10. To General Di'ouot, one hundred thousand. 

11. To Count Lavalette, one hundred tl^usand. 

13. Item. One hundred thousand; that is to say, twenty- 
five thousand to Picron, my mairrc«d'h6tel i twenty-five 
thousand to Novarre, my huntsman ; twenty-five thousand 
to St Denih, the keeper of my books; twenty-Hvt thousand 
lo Santini, my former door-kccpor« 

l 3 » Item. One hundred thousand ; that is to .say, forty 
thousand to Plauta, my orderly officer; twenty thousand 
to llebert, lately hoosekeeper of Rambouilict, and who 
belonged to my chamber in Egypt; twenty thousand to 
Larigo^ who was lately keeper of one of niy stables, and 
trlio was my jockey in Egypt; twenty thousand to Jeanet 
Dervieui, who was overseer of the stables, and served in 
Egypt with me. 

14. Two hundred thousand francs shall be distributed 
in alms to tlie iohabitanls of llrieDne-Io-Cbdtcau, w*)io 
have suffered most. 

i 5 « The three hundred thousand francs remaining, 
shall be distributed to the officers and soldiers of iny 
at the island of Elba, wbo may be now alive, or to 
ibeir widows or children, in proportion to their appoint¬ 
ments I and according to au estimate which shall be fixed 
by my testamentary executors: those who have suffered 
amputation, or have been severely wounded, shall receive 
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doable: the estimiite of it to be 6xed by Larrey and 
Emmery. 

This codicil is wrilteo entirely with my own hand, 
signed, and sealed with my arms. 

I9s»olroi«. 


(On the back of the Codicil is written :) 

This is my codicil, or act of my last wlU, the execution 
of which I recommend to my dearest wife, the Empress 
Marie Loaise. 

(l. 8.) NsPOLEOa 

(Attested by the following witnesses, whose seals are res- 

pecrively affixed:) 

MoaTiiOLort, 

IlERTaAfilV 
Mskcsasd, 

VlOViLI. 


A piece of green silk. 


6th Codicil. 

Monsieur Lafitie, I remitted to you, in i8i5, at rlie 
moment of my departure from Paris, a sum of near six 
inillioDS) for which you haee given me a receipt in duplU 
cate. I have canceliad one of the receipts, and 1 charge 
Count Moutholon to present you witli the other receipt, 
lo order that you may pay to him, after my death, the 
said sum, with interest at the rale of five per cent, from 
the i$t of July i8i5, deducting the payments which you 
have been instructed to make by virtue of my orders. 

It is my wish that the setUefnent of yonr account may 
be agreed upon between yon, Count Hontbolon, Count 
Bertrand, and the Sieor Marchand; and this settlement 
being made, I give you, by these presents, a complete and 
absolute discharge from the said sum. 

I aUo, at that time, placed in your hands a box, con¬ 
taining my cabinet of medals. I beg you wiU give it to 
Count Montfaolon. 

This letter having no other object, I pray God, Mon- 
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sieur Lafitte, to have you ia bu holy aod good keeping. 

Mapoleom. 

Lorywooff, Island of Si Hstena^ 
the ifith Aprils 1831. 

ytk Codicil. 

MoD8ieur le Baroa LaboutUerie, treasurer of cay private 
domaia, deliverer the aceount and the balance^ 

after my death, to Count Montholon^ whom 1 have charged 
w ith the execution of my will. 

This letter having no other objeet, 1 pray God, Mon¬ 
sieur le Bar on Laboaillerie, to have you in his holy aud 
good keeping. 

Nafoleov. 

I.ottyuuMHl^ island oj St Helena, 
thf xSf/j April, 1821 


No. V. 

MEMOKANDUM OF THE ESTABLISHMENT AT 

LONGWOOOv 


fpR^EnAt BrORAPAHTE 


I 


Followers* 


GeFieral and Madame Bertrand 
Children of ditto . 

General and Madame Montholon 

Children of ditto 

General Gonrgaod 

Count Las Cases » 

Monsieur Las Cases, his son 

Captain Prowtowski 


(/ 


Foreigfi Servatits to Genera/ Buoitcparte. 


Marchand 

Santini 

Lepage 

Al:^ 

Cipriani 

Rousseau 


Noverras 

Pieron 

Archembaud, i 
Ardiambaud, 1 
Gentiliiu 
1 ieioele oooh 


Carry forward. 


a 

S 

a 

2 
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BroD{^t forward. 26 

fiei^iard, wife, atid son, forei(^ servants to General 
. Berlraod ..... 3 

I French female servant to General Montholon 1 


English Attendants. 

1 En{;lidi gardener .... 1 

English soldiers (servants) la 

I boy, a soldier* s son • . . . t 

I English maid«fervant to General Bertrand i 

a English female servants to GeE|j||ral Montholon a 
Black servants ..... 3 

So 


British^Oncers attached to the Esiabtiskmeni. 

Captain Poppleton, captain of the guard 1 

Dr O'Meara, snrgeoo ... 1 

Servants ...... 3 

Total. 55 

39CA August , 1616. 


Of these persons. General Goargaud, Madame Mon- 
tbolou and her children, Count Las Cases and his son, 
Prowtowski and Santini, returned to Europe at different 
periods. 

Cipriani, the maitre d’bhtel, died on the island. 

The Abbe Bonavita, snrgeon Antommarchi, the prieat 
Vignali, and two cooks, were sent out to St Helena in 


1819. 

The Abb^ retomed to Europe in iSaiy having left 
St Helena in the month of March of that year. 

Something happened to three of the servants, Pieron, 
Aby, and Archambaud, which cannot be now precisely 
ascertained. It is ihon^t, bower, that Pieron was sent 
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mway in eonseqaenca of some quairel about a female 
samnt—Aby (probablj) died, and one of the Arckam* 
baud- went to America. 

General Bertrand's family in Prance, and the relations 
of bis wife in England (the Jerningliauis), were employed 
to send tliem out several servants, whose names ennnot 
be ascertained. 


EZTtisiT nn JoranAL mazustrit i>n u. i>e las cases. 

Dec. 181 5.—Depths nntre depart de P!ymouth, depuis 
D 6 tre debarquemeut dans Tile, jusqu'^ nutre translation a 
Lungwood, la inatson dc rEinpcrour, bieii que composre 
de onze personties, ayoit cc:»sc d*exister. 


Penonues compotant te Service <le f^mperear ; 

Marcband ^ 

L P r em. val el-d e^cb 

St Denis I 

[ PI . Valet de cliambr 

Noverraa j 

Id. 

Santini 

liitissier. 

Qpriani 

Maitrc d'hotel. 

Pieroii 

n i_ Offiricr. 

Douebe 

Lepage I 

CuiMnier. 

Rousseau * 

Argcntirr. 

Archambaud, aitie 

Piqiieur. 

Archambaud, ca<1et 

Livree Idem. 

Gentilioi ^ 

Talet de pied. 


D^s quo nous fijuses tous rdunis ji Longwood, Tfimpe^ 
jteor Touluc r^gulariser tout ce qui etoit aulour de lui, et 
chercha k employer chacun de nous suiveot la prate de 
son esprit, conservant aa Grand Mar^chal le comniaode- 
iqent et la surveilUDce de toot en grand. II confia k M. de 
Monlholoo Cous lea ddcatls domestiquei. 11 donna k Mon* 

^ 7 - 
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«jeur Goui^aud la direction de T^urie^ ot me reserve h 
detail des meubies, avee la rdgulariaatioii des ohjels qui 
nousi aeraient foumis. Cettn derniere partie me iemblait 
tellcment eu contraste avec lea details domeatiquea, et Je 
trouTais que Vaniic sar ce poiat devait 6tre si aTontageux 
aa bien commun, quo je me pr^iai Ic plus que je pu^ a 
in'en faire depouiller; ce qui ne fut difficile. 


No. VI. 

LNTKnviEW nETWEEN HUONAPARTE AND THE 
WIDOW OK THEOBALD WOT-FE TONE. 

Fage 319 . 

1 7 ^ vindication of tv hat we have said in the text respecUng 
the ready access afforded by Napoleon, when Emperor, 
iM* may refer to the foilotviug intci^sting extract from 
tiic Mornoirs of TlieohaM Wolfe Tone, alrc«idy quoted. 
It is til? acrount given by bis widow of an interview with 
the Emperor, and it is only necessary to add, by way of 
ihtroduftion, that Mrs Tone having received a pension 
fVom the French government after her husband's catas-* 
tioplic, became desirous, in addition, to have her son 
admitted into the military sidiool at St Cyr, Being 
discountenanced in her pretensions hy the minister at 
war, she wac advUed to present her memorial to the Km* 
peror himself. The folio wing is a very pleasing account 
of the scene that took place betwixt tbcm, in which we 
give Napoleon full credit for acting from bis feelings of 
{;ener*/sity towards (he widow and orphan of a man who 
liad died in his service:— 

« Very soon, the carnage with the Emperor and Empress 
drove into the circle; the horses were ebauged as quick 
as thought, but I slept up, and presented tbe book and 
memorial. He look them, and handing the l>ook fo his 
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4euy€r^ opened ibe paper, t have said it comineceed by 
recalliikQ Tone to his memory* When he bc 5 an, he said 
^ Toner with an expressive accent—^ I remember weli* 
(Je men louviens bien). tie read it all through, and two or 
three times stopped, looked at me^ and bowed, in reading 
it* Vlhcn be had finished, he said to me, ^ Now, speak 
to me of yourself’ (3facnteminr, parlcz-‘moi de i^otcs). I 
hesitated, for I was not prepared for that question, and 
took small inteiesi in the subject. He proceeded. ^ Have 
you a pension?* I said I had. * Is it sufficient? Do you 
want any extraordinary succour?'-~liy this time I had 
recovered myself, and said, ^ That bis Majesty's {goodness 
left me DO personal want; that all my cai^es, all my interest 
in life, were centred in my child, whom I now 0 ave up to 
bis Majesty's service.* He answered, ^ Be tranquil then 
on his account^be pcrfecily tranquil c(mccrnin 0 him* 
(iS'ojcs done tranqu<7/e sur son compte—soym parfaitemeni 
Iram^iii7/e stir fiii). I perceived a little hair smile when 1 
said ^ iny child,' (mon enfanC^\ I should have said ^ my 
son.' 1 knew ir, but forgot.—He had stopped so Ioo 0 , 
dial Cl crowd had gathered, and were crushing on, crying 
Five rfmpereirr/ They drove in the guard., and there 
came a horse very close to me. ] wa> frightened, and 
retiring; but he called to stay where I was*-^^ Resies^ retie:^ 
to* Whether it was fur niy safety, or that he wanted to 
say more, I cannot (ell; but more it was impossihle to say, 
for Ute noise. I was close to the carriage dour, and the 
guards on horseback close bebiud me, and indeed J was 
trembling. He saluted the people, and directed that two 
Napoleons a*ptcce should he given to the old women, and 
women with little children, who wore holding out their 
hands. He then drove oo, and, in going, nodded to me 
iwo or three times with affectionate familial ity, saying, 
^ Your child shall be well nncoralixed, {V6U'€ enfant sem 
hien naturnlisd)^ with a playful emphasis on the words 
enfant. ■ 


The youth was admitted to the cavalry school of St Cyr, 
and (he following is an account of Napoleon visiting that ^ 
seminary 
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c The Emperor fre<|aentlj viiiif ed the school of infantry 
at St Cyr^ reviewed the cadets^ and gave them cold colU- 
lions in the park. But he had never visited the school of 
cavalry since its establislMnent, of which we were very jea- 
lonS) and did ail in our power to attract him* Whenever he 
hunted, the cadets were in grand parade on the parterre, 
crying, ^ yive I'Empertur^* with all their young energies; 
he held his hat raised as he passed them; but that was all 
we could gain* Wise people whispered (hat he never 
would go whilst (hey were so evidently expecting him; 
that he liked to keep them nlways on the alert; it iras good 
for discipline. The genera! took another plan, and once 
allowed nn sign of life about the castle when the Emperor 
passed—it was like a deserted place. But it did not take 
neither; be passed, as if there was no castle there. It 
was d^sesp^rmil. When, io! the next day bnt one after 
1 had spoken him, ho suddenly gallopeil into the court 
of the castle, and the cry of the setitiool, ^ LEmptreuf F 
was the first notice they had of it. He examined into every 
thing. All were in undress, all at work, and this was what 
he wanted. In the military schools, the cadets got am* 
mnniiion-bread, and lived like well-fed soldiers; but there 
was great outcry in the circles of Paris against the bread 
of the school of St Germain's. Ladies complained that 
their sons were poisoned by it; the Emperor thought it 
was all nicety, and said no man was fit to be an officer who 
could not eat ammnnition^bread. However, being there, 
he asked for a loaf, which was brought, and he saw it was 
villanous trash, composed of pease, beans, rye, potatoes, 
and every thing that would make flonr or meal, instead of 
good brown wheaten flour. He tore the loaf in two in a rage, 
and dashed it against the wall, and there it stuck like a piece 
of mortar^ to the great anno)*ance of those whose duty it 
was to have attended to this. He ordered the baker to be 
called, and made him look at il The man was in 

great terror first at the Emperor s anger, but, taking heart, 
he begged hU Majesty not to take his contract from him, 
and be wonid give good bread in ftiture; at wbacb the 
Emperor broke into a royal and imperial passion, and 
tlireatened to send him to the galleys; but, suddenly 
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turning round, he said, ^ Tes, he would allow hiiu to keep 
his contract, on condition that, as long as it lasted, be 
jdiould furnish the school with household bread (pern 
de m/ne^e), such as was sold io the Lakers* shops in Paris; 
—thnt be might chuse that, or lose his contract;' and the 
baker thankfully promised to furnish good white bread in 
future, at the same price,* 
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